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INTRODUCTION. 


How finally to preclude the miseries incident to 
mundane existence is the problem which has engross- 
ed the attention of nearly all the philosophical writers 
of India. ‘‘ The complete cessation of pain should be 
the ultimate object of man’”* said Kapila, and the 
chief motive of Gautama is ‘‘ the attainment of beati- 
tude through the annihilation of pain.” Patanjali, 
Kanada and Vyasa have likewise been impelled to their 
tenets by a similiar desire, and the sayings of Nanak 
and Guru Govind and Chaitanya afford incontest- 
able proofs of their intolerance of mundane suffering 
which led them to yearn for a peaceful hereafter at the 
sacrifice of the present. It was an intense feeling of 
a like nature that led a prince, two thousand four 
hundred years ago, to forego the pleasures of an 
oriental palace, and to betake to the privations and 
sufferings of the life of an anchorite. In the language 
of his biographers, the sights successively, during his 
pleasure excursions, of an old man, a sick man, a 


* Séakhya Satras, Aphorism Ist. 
+ Nyaya Sitra, Aph. 2nd. 
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corpse and a recluse, the emblems of age, disease, 
death, and religion—of the bane and the antidote— 
awakened in his mind a sense of the sad realities of : 
this life, and led him thenceforth to apply himself as-— 
siduously to the study of different systems of philoso- 
phy, and to the performance of themost rigorous aus- 
terities. Fasting by day exposed to the burning rays 
of the midday sun, and sleeping by night under the 
canopy of heaven in the heavy rains of autumn, or the 
piercing cold of winter, he lived but for the attainment 
of an unknown quantity, the summum bonum of exis- 
tence. His penance and his studies did not, however, 
afford him the consolation he sought; and he was at 
last induced to renounce his tutors and their learning, 
and to proclaim himself areformer. The tenets he 
promulgated attained a world-wide celebrity, and his 
followers now include nearly one-fifth of the human 
race. 

But great as was thle success of this renowned 
teacher, the history of lis life is involved in mysteries 
which the light of modern research has yet scarcely 
dispelled. India never had her Xenophon or Thucy- 
dides, and her heroes and reformers, like her other 
great men, have to look for immortality in the ballads 
of her bards, or the legends of romancers. S’akya 
Sinha, the reformer to whom I have above alluded, 
fora time had not even that advantage.. He was 
known only through the misrepresentations of his 
enemies, the Brahmans. The orientalist, however, has 
now no longer to complain of paucity of information 
regarding him. The discoveries of Hodgson in Ne. 
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pal, of Upham and Turnour in Ceylon, of C’Soma de 
Kordsi in Tibet, and of Klaporth, Remusat, Beal and 
others in China, have placed at his disposal a large 
mass of legends in Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan and Chi- 
nese, which record with more than Boswellian zeal 
ahd assiduity, though not with like fidelity, even the 
most trivial circumstances connected with the life and 
the preachings of the great reformer. But it is an 
arduous task to attempt to put skin and living flesh 
upon the dry bones of old legends; still more so to 
resuscitate an authentic identity, or prove the verity of 
a picture founded upon such materials. Written at 
different times by different persons, under very dis- 
similar circumstances, in various climes, those legends 
cannot be expected to be very homogeneous in their 
character, or concurrent in their testimony. They 
abound in contradictions, fictions and fables which 
altogether vitiate their worth as historical records. 
But in a country where a few coins and inscriptions 
are the only representatives of her history for many 
hundreds of years, ballads and legends acquire an im- 
portance which in more favoured climes is seldom ac- 
corded to them. Besides, inasmuch as they are most- 
ly based upon a substratum of truth, and the Pali, 
the Tibetan and the Chinese writings are avowed 
translations from the Sanskrit, they have certain 
points of correspondence and unity which cannot fail 
to be of interest to the scientific antiquarian. : 
The task is no doubt difficult to deduce the truth 
from the mass of fictions in which it is buried in these 
writings by the zeal of unscrupulous and bigoted 
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votaries; but inasmuch as these are almost the only 
materials from which a knowledge of genuine Bud- 
dhism can be obtained, they have a peculiar claim to 
consideration from the Indian historian. 

Buddhist writings, whether Indian or foreign, are 
divided into three classes, technically called the Zyi- 
pithaka or ‘‘the three repositories.” ‘The first of these 
comprises the sayings of Buddha himself (Satra), and 
as such, constitutes the corner-stone of Buddhism. 
Upon it were founded the Buddhist systems of philo- 
sophy (Abhidharma) and ethics (Vinaya). The works 
included under these three heads are, however, of very 
unequal merit, and held in very different estimation 
by their followers. Nor has the principle of the triple 
division been very strictly adhered to, for there are 
now many works of such a miscellaneous character 
that they may be included under all the three divisions. 
It is evidently on this account that the Nepalese and 
the Tibetan Buddhists have adopted other and more 
comprehensive classifications. 

The religious literature of the Tibetans is com- 
prised in the great collection called the Kahgyur, 
and that is divided, for facility of reference, into 
seven classes, each of which includes a variety of 
works of unequal merit and extent. The first class is 
called Dulva or discipline; the 2nd, Sherch’hin or 
metaphysics ; 8rd, Phalch’hin or rules of the religi- 
ous community ; 4th, Dhomseks, miscellaneous doc- 
trines; 5th, Do-de, aphorisms or sayings of Buddha; 
6th, Nyangdas, or final deliverance; and 7th, Gyut, 
or mystical doctrine. Under the triple division, the 
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first constitutes the Vinaya, the next three the Abhi- 
dharma, and the rest Sutras. | 

The Nepalese divide their books into twelve classes, 
and each class has a number of orders and varieties. 
They have, nevertheless, selected some of their most 
important works which they hold, without any refer- 
ence to their character, to be the scriptures of their © 
faith. These are pre-eminently their Holy Writ. 
They include under this head the following works: 
viz., Ist, the Ashtasahasrik4 ; 2nd, the Ganda Vyuha; 
8rd, the Das’abhumis vra; 4th, Samadhiraja; 5th, the 
Lankavatara ; 6th, the Saddharma-pundarka; ‘7th, 
Tathagata Guhyaka; 8th, the Lalita Vistara; and 9th 
the Suvarna Prabhasa. According to Mr. Hodgson, 
‘‘ Divine worship is constantly offered to these nine 
works * * * by the Buddhists of Nepal. The agegre- 
gation of the nine is now subservient to ritual fancies ; 
but it was originally dictated by a just respect for the 
pre-eminent authority and importance of these works, 
which embrace, in the first, an abstract of the philo- 
sophy of Buddhism, in the seventh a treatise on the 
esoteric doctrines, and in the seven remaining ones, a 
full illustration of every point of the ordinary doctrine 
and discipline, taught in the easy and effective way of 
example and anecdote, interspersed with occasional 
instances of dogmatic instruction.”* I have not had 
an opportunity of examining all these nine works ; 
my remarks must necessarily be confined to those I 
have seen, and they include the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th. | 

* Tllustrations of the Litef&ture and Religion of the Buddhists, p. 19. 
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~The first treatise, Ashtasahasrika, is avowedly an. 
abridgment of a much larger work called Prajfié Para- 
mit, or “transcendental knowledge.” It is a prose 
work in five bulky volumes, but it is said to comprise 
matter enough to equal, according to the Indian mode 
of reckoning, a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
stanzas of 382 syllables each. Looking to the bulk 
of the work this estimate is by no means exaggerated ; 
but some say that the numerals refer to the number 
of separate topics discussed in the work, and not to its 
extent. The same doubt exists as to the object of the 
numerals which make the names of other redactions 
of this work, which are all in prose. The specific 
name of this great work is Rakshya Bhagavati, and 
each volume is called a Rakshya. ‘ The subject of 
this work”, says Hodgson, ‘‘is of a highly specu- 
lative character, belonging rather to philosophy than 
religion. The cast of thought is sceptical in the 
extreme, endless doubts are started, and few solu- 
tions of them attempted. S’akya appears surrounded 
by his disciples, by whom the arguments on each topic 
are chiefly maintained, Sakya acting generally as mo- 
derator, but sometimes as sole speaker. The topics 
discussed are the great first principles of Buddhism ; 
the tenets of the four schools of Bauddha Philosophy 
are mentioned, but those of the Svabhavika alone, 
largely discussed. The object of the whole work 
seems rather to be proof of the practice, that doubt 
is the end as well as beginning of wisdom, than the 
establishment of any particular dogmas of philosophy 
or religion: and from the evidence of this great work 
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it would appear, that the old Buddha philosophers 
were rather sceptics than atheists.”* As a repository 
of metaphysical and ontological discussions the work 
was a valuable one, but it was too large and two ram- 
bling to be of much use, and even as early as the 
second century before the Christian era an attempt 
was made to condense it, and a redaction of ‘‘a hun- 
dred thousand” was produced (S'atasdhasrikd Prajid 
Péramiti). Itretained, however, all the defects of the 
original, and could not therefore supersede it. A 
second redaction of ‘ twenty-five thousand” (Pancha- 
viis'a Sthasrika) followed ; but it too failed. A third 
attempt resulted in the Das’aséhasrika, or ‘‘ten thou- 
sand;” but that likewise proved insufficient. The 
fourth redaction is the Ashtasdéhasrikad, or “ eight 
thousand.” In Mr. Beal’s Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripithaka the first and the fourth recensions have 
been named; as also an exegesis on the original text 
by Nargarjuna Bodhisattva, which was translated 
into Chinese by Kumarajiva in circa, A. D. 400. 
As the handiest of the five redactions, the last is the 
most approved, and held in the highest appreciation. 
Its proper name, like that of its predecessors, 1s Prajnd 
Péramita ; but it is best known by the specific name 
of Ashtasdhasrikd. It 18 divided into 32 chapters. 
The salutation at its beginning is somewhat peculiar. 
Instead of the usual formula of salutation to the three 
Ratnas, or to Buddha, or to Bodhisattvas, adoration 
is paid to the work itself, to the renowned Praja 
Péramiia, and the same is then repeated in a set of 
* Tilustrations of the Literature, &c., of the Buddhists, p. 23. 
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verses which describes the work ‘‘ as the source of 
knowledge of Tathagata.” The name being in the 
feminine gender, the work is addressed throughout 
as a female. The scene is laid in a garden near 
the Vulture Peak (Gidhrakfta) at R4jagriha. When 
Bhagavan S’akya was‘ once sojourning there in the 
company of a large number of disciples and follow- 
ers, Sariputra opened a discourse by asking Subhuti 
information on various philosophical topics, relating to 
the fundamental principles of Buddhism, and the re- 
plies and discussions which followed form the subject 
of the work. The topics refer to forms and their 
archetypes ; to the means of attaining true knowledge; 
to the lives of the 24 Bodhisattvas ; to various forms of 
meditation ; to ¢athaté or sameness, that is the relation 
of material objects to their archetypes; to Maya-puru- 
sha or typical human beings; to explanations of vari- 
ous Buddhist maxims; to the means of overcoming 
the miseries of mundane existence; to universal know- 
ledge, and the mode of attaining it; and to a variety 
of other recondite questions of speculative theology 
and metaphysics. 

The Gandavyuha is a narrative work in which the 
disciples and followers of S’akya, in his presence, dis- 
course on practical Buddhism. In the first chapter Man- 
jus’ri explains to Sudhana-kumara the cardinal princi- 
ples of Buddhism. In the second and the third Sudha- 
na and Meghas‘i discourse on the same topic, and on 
the descent of Bodhisattvas. The fourth is devoted to 
an exposition, by Supritishthita, a Bhikshu, of the 
manner in which Buddhist faith should be sought. In 
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the fifth, the career of Buddha is expatiated upon 
by one Meghadravida in reply to Sudhana. In the 
sixth, a S‘reshthi or banker comes forward to solve the 
doubts and difficulties of Sudhana relating to certain 
points of faith. In the next, Saradhaya expatiates on 
the glory of Buddha. A female mendicant of the name 
of A’va next explains how a Bodhisattva should study 
the Bodhi religion. AnotHer mendicant of the same 
sex then explains the proper course of life for Bodhi- 
sattvas. In the ninth, a Rishi of the name of Bhishmot- 
tara-nirghosha, in reply to Sudhana, explains the duties 
of Bodhisattvas, The discussion of the subject is con- 
tinued in several of the succeeding sections, the 
interlocutors being successively a Brahmana named 
Jayoshmayatana, a maiden of the name of Maitray4ni, 
daughter of Maitrayana, one of the principal follow- 
ers of S’akya ; Sudarsana a Bhikshu, Prablata a nun, 
Vidusa a householder, and others. In Section 18, 
Sudhana expounds the subject to Nala, a king, whose 
kingdom is described at some length, and who is 
apparently the same with the hero of the Naishadha, 
and king of Berar, whose story finds so prominent a 
place in an episode of the Mahabharata. In the next 
he goes to the town of Suprabha, and converts to 
his faith its king, Mahaprabha. He next goes to 
the house of Chhala, a nun, from whose head issues a 
halo of brilliant light; and then goes in quest of an 
itinerant hermit (Parivrdjaka) Sarvagamina by name, 
with whom he discourses on the maxim, maydnut- 
tardyat: * Nothing by me of the future’ &e. From 
Sections 22 to 30 the topic of discussion between Su- 
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dhana and different hermits is, ‘‘ How should the 
Bodhisattva knowledge be taught by a Bodhisattva.” 
( Kathati bodhisativena bodhisattvacharyan s'tkshayitavyam.) 
The subject of the 31st is an interview of Sudhana with 
a goddess named Vara, who shows him many jewels 
of rare value. In the next Vasanti, a goddess, replies 
to his query ‘‘Show me the way to omniscience, by 
which the Bodhisattvas dttain their tenfold powers 
on earth.” Other recondite questions of this charac- 
ter follow through twenty successive sections, in which 
Sudhana either instructs, or is instructed, by some 
monk, or nun, or god, or goddess in the mysteries 
of the Buddhist religion. The work is of considerable 
antiquity, and is, I believe, the same with the Ghana- 
vyuha, which was translated into Chinese under the 
name of Ta.shing-mi-yen-king by Amoghavajra of the 
Tang dynasty in 907—960 of the Christian era. 

I have not seen any MS. of the 8rd work, Da- 
s‘abhumis'vara. According to Hodgson it contains ‘‘ an 
account of the ten Bhumis, or heavens, or stages of 
perfectibility,” the names of the ten being thus given 
in Dr. Cowell and Professor Eggeling’s Catalogue ;— 
(1) Pramudita, (2) Vimala, (3) Prabhakari, (4) Ar- 
chismati, (5) Sudurjaya, (6) Abhimukhi, (7) Duraf- 
gama, (8) Achala, (9) Sadhumati, (10) Dharmamedya. 
In Mr. Beal’s Report on the Chinese Tripithaka, this 
work occurs under the name of Shi-chu-king, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit by Kumarajiva and 
another. : 

The fourth is Samddhiraja, a work of the class 
called Vyakarana or narrative, in which various forms 
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of meditations are described at length, and details are 
given of the actions by which the perfection of Bud- 
dhist wisdom is acquired. The work extends to forty 
chapters. As the subjects are of a peculiarly recondite 
character which cannot be briefly analysed in a 
manner to be thoroughly intelligible, I refrain from 
attempting to describe the work at length. It was 
apparently not translated: into Chinese, for I do not 
see its name mentioned in Mr. Beal’s report. 

The Lankdvatira is a moderate-sized work of 
108 folin comprene @conias to tie indian ancde 
of calculation, about 3000 s'‘lokas. It is written partly 
in prose Sanskrit, partly in Gatha verse. It treats 
of a miraculous visit paid by Sakya to the king of 
Lanka (Ceylon), and of his preachings in that island. 
It is divided into ten chapters (parivartas). Three 
different translations of it exist in the Chinese, one 
under the name Ta-shing-jth-ling-kia-king, another under 
Lankia-o-po-ta-lo-pao-king, and the third under Jeh-ling- 
kia-king,—the last by Bodhfruchi of the Wei Dynasty. 
(Circa. 221—223.) 

The Saddharma-pundarika or “ the lotus of good 
law,” has already been translated into French by Bur- 
nouf, and calls for no remark. It was translated into 
Chinese by Che-yen, of the Sung dynasty, (960—1278) 
under the name of Ma-hwa-san-mui-king. An epitome 
of it appears among the books of the western ‘T'sin cata- 
logue, and a commentary of it in select explanations 
under the name of Fu-hwa-in-kia, (Beal, pp. 14 & 104). 

The seventh is named Tathagata Guhyaka, otherwise 
called Guhya-samagha or ‘a collection of secrets,” 
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Like the last, it is written partly in Gatha verse, and 
partly in Sanskrit prose, and is divided into eighteen 
chapters. It belongs to the class Tantra, and treats 
of various esoteric rites and mantras, dwelling largely 
on the peculiar marks that are characteristic of the body 
of Tathagata, and on various forms of meditation. 

As a Tantric composition of the esoteric kind, it has 
all the characteristics of the worst specimens of S’akta 
works of that type. ‘The professed object, in either 
case, is devotion of the highest kind—absolute and un- 
conditional—at the sacrifice of all worldly attachments, 
wishes and aspirations; but in working it out theories 
are indulged in and practices enjoined which are at 
once the most revolting and horrible that human 
depravity could think of, and compared to which the 
worst specimens of Holiwell Street literature of the 
last century would appear absolutely pure. A shroud 
of mystery alone serves to prevent their true characters 
being seen, but divested of it works of the description 
would deserve to be burnt by the common hangman. 
Looking at them philosophically the great wonder is 
that even a system of religion so pure and so lofty in its 
aspirations as Buddhism could be made to ally itself 
with such pestilent dogmas and practices. The chap- 
ters of the work are, as is usually the case with the 
Tantras, called Patalas, and the similitude is carried 
out in every respect. The first chapter opens with 
details about various kinds of Samadhi or meditation 
appropriate for the higher order of the Buddhist 
clergy. The second gives directions as to the mode 
in which Buddha is to be reflected upon. The third 
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and the fourth describe various kinds of diagrams 
and mystical figures necessary to be drawn when 
engaged in the worship of Buddha. In the fifth are 
detailed the characteristics and qualifications necessary 
for a neophyte to undertake certain forms of secret 
worship, and among the practices enjoined which 
promote the attainment of perfection, debauchery 
of the most bestial character, not even excepting 
mothers, sisters and daughters, is reckoned as most 
essential.* These are followed by an aécount of 
how, during the height of meditation in the case of 
perfect devotees, the crown of the head bursts open, 
and rays of light issue therefrom. Certain prayers to 
be addressed by Bodhisattvas to Bhagavan are also 
given. 

The sixth is devoted to sccret mantras, like the 
Vija mantras of the Tantras, to meditation of mystic 
diagrams, and to training necessary for such medita- 
tion. The most appropriate food for devotecs while 
engaged in this worship is said to be the flesh of 
elephants, horses and dogs,t to the exclusion of rice. 
The means of attaining perfection, described in the 
next chapter, are not to be austerity, privations and 
painful rigorous observances, but the enjoyment of all 
the pleasures of the world,} and the way in which some 


* areufaaiqaty aradaqe wae } 
e@ ¥ e “~ ¥ “Ag 
a fate tava THAT TAT I fol. 15. 
+ efaaid waaid wreaais asad | 
waqerercannay qa fara ti fol. 20. 
t qacfaraaeia: saat a ferafa | 
wag ara gy gaaara faufa nu fol. 21. 
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of the pleasures are described are simply revolt- 
ing.* 

The eighth opens with a hymn, by Ratnaketu, in 
praise of Bhagavan, and then gives the ritual of the 
worship aforesaid. The ninth is devoted to the ritual of 
the worship of Vajradhara, the diagrams, the forms of 
meditation, and the secret mantras required for the 
same. The tenth is a dialogue between Tathagata 
and Vajradhara, in course of which the latter explains 
the details of adoration with a secret mantra called 
Mahd-siddhi-pradayaka-mantra, or that which grants the 
highest transcendental powers. In the next, Tathagata 
explains the mystery of the sacred syllables om, ah, hum, 
and the uses thereof. This is followed, in the next 
chapter, by instructions as to the rituals to be observed 
in performing particular kinds of meditations and the 
rewards derivable therefrom. All castes and classes are 
declared to be fit for the performance of such medita- 
tions, provided they follow the rules. The subject is 
continued in the next in which japa or silent recita- 
tions of mantras of various kinds are enjoined. These 
recitations may be accomplished by the body (kaya- 
japa), by speech (vdgjapa), by the mind (chittajapa), 
by the passions (ragajapa), and by other means. 

The fifteenth section is particularly disgusting in 
its details, as it describes the adoration of Buddha 
through damsels of twelve years of age, daughters of 
Chandalas, dancing women, and other low castes, and 
by observances of rituals of the most revolting kind. 
Daily intercourse with daughters of the Chandala caste 


* wi fav sfagia qefay fauraaa | fol. 22. 
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in out of the way places is deemed an essential of the 
highest importance,* and particular stress is laid on 
their personal charms.t A variety of mantras are given 
for the purpose of these adorations, and also incanta- 
tions and charms for curing diseases, for causing 
hallucination or death, for acquiring superhuman 
powers, and for other purposes. The mantras are of 
the usual type, formed of the mystic syllables, om, hum, 
hah, ah, &c. One of these includes twenty-three such 
syllables. , 

The sixteenth is exclusively ritualistic, giving direc- 
tions for various kinds of secret worship, and the most 
appropriate diagrams, mantras, homas, and offerings of 
various kinds required for them. The oblations to 
be offered on the homa fire include, among other 
things, ordure, flesh, oil, &¢.f The ceremonials de- 
scribed are throughout in the highest degree mystical. 

The next two sections are quite as mystical and 
revolting as the last, but they are not so entirely 
ritualistic. They are made up of a great number of 
dialogues between Bhagavan, Vajradhara, Vajrapani, 
and other Bodhisattvas, in which the esoteric doctrines 
of the faith are discussed at length, and various duties, 
discipline, forms, observances, rituals and practices are 
inculeated. All the ritualistic forms of dhyana, dhd- 
rand, mudra, nydsa, sadhana, &c., of reflection, medita- 
tion, gesticulation, regulation of breath, and other 


* zrawifeat qT TSTSHY ALATA: | 
Saaq arear fre fasray faxaa: u fol. 73. 

+ wea faurerdt wetayra Wrerat | fol. 73. 

{ fequaterardustd sfraedq fol. 78. 
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manifestations of mummery which characterize the 
Téntric cult of the Hindus are all faithfully repro- 
duced, and interspersed with hymns, prayers, halle- 
lujahs, &c. Some of these are in themselves of per- 
fectly unexceptionable character. Others, absurd, 
unmeaning, or stupid as they are, are not in 
themselves such as to be particularly objectionable. 
But they are sometimes disfigured by injunctions 
which are highly repulsive. Not satisfied with the 
order given in the last chapter to make offerings 
of excrementitious matter on the homa fire, the 
author goes to the length of recommending such 
substance as human food,* denouncing all repug- 
nance to such articles as sinful,t and enjoining that 
no food or drink should be taken by a worshipper, 
which has not been mixed with ordure, or urine, — 
or flesh-meat of some kind.t Such injunctions 
would, doubtless, be best treated as the ravings 
of madmen. Seeing, however, that the work in 
which they occur is reckoned to be the sacred scrip- 
ture of millions of intelligent human beings, and their 
counterparts exist in almost the same words in Tan- 
tras which are held equally sacred by men who are 
by no means wanting in intellectual faculties of a high 
order, we can only deplore the weakness of human 
understanding which yields to such delusion in the 


* qaqagqed te seqrarefasae | 
fay wer wenfae aw aerga i fol. 85. 

+ faanEcarti WAU aq ATCIa | 
waafetaer facafag 4G frag i fol. 91. 

t waa wy a Oat afefwqeaq wat | 
faqaaivaaa fafara ofcawaq y fol. 92. 
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name of religion, and the villainy of the priesthood 
which so successfully inculcates them. 

The eighth is the Lalita Vistara. It is a work of 
the narrative kind, and, like the preceding seven, 
has the epithets Mahdvaipulya and Mahaydna Sutra 
attached to it. In extent it holds rank between the 
Ashtas4hasrikd and the Saddharma on the one side and 
the Tathagata Guhyaka and Lankavatara on the other. 
According to the Indian system of computation its 
extent is about six thousand verses of 32 syllables to 
the verse, divided into 27 chapters of unequal length. 
The chapters invariably begin in prose, but, like most 
of the other Mahavaipulya Satras, have some poetry at 
the end, and sometimes also in the middle, which gene- 
rally contains an abstract of the circumstances detailed 
in the prose portion, and seem to have been introduced 
for their corroboration. The fgya-ich'er-rol-pa of the 
Tibetans, though avowedly a close translation of this 
work and marked by ‘all its peculiarities, has little 
of the corroborative poctry, and yet it is evident that 
when the translation was prepared in the sixth or the 
seventh century of the Christian era, the poetry was 
in existence ; as we find the substance of it 1s given 
in Tibetan verse in such places where the Sanskrit 
has no counterpart in prose. The substance of the 
Burmese legend of Godama of which an English 
translation has been some time since published* by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Bigandet, is likewise taken — 
from the Sanskrit original; but the Burmese author 

* It first appeared in the form of an article in the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, and was subsequently collected in an octavo 
volume. 
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does not follow his text with the scrupulousness which 
characterises the Tibetan version, and it has beside 
none of the poetry. The Burmese have a shorter 
work on the life of their Godama. It is named the 
Malalangara Wattoo, and is likewise founded upon the 
Sanskrit; but it partakes not of the elaboration of 
the original. 

In the Chinese, there are several recensions of 
the Lalita Vistara. One of them is named Fang- 
kwang-ta-chwang-yan-king. It was translated by the 
Shaman (Sramana) Devakara of the Tang dynasty 
(Circa 620—904). Itis divided into four books, twelve 
chapters (Aioucn.), and twenty-seven sections ( Vuggas 
or Phin), of which the last division obtains in the 
Sanskrit and the Tibetan versions. I’rom a compari- 
son of M. Foucaux’s French version of the Tibetan 
text with the Chinese it appears that scction for 
section the two agree very closely, ‘‘and from a com- 
parison of the contents of the chapters,” Mr. Beal 
adds, ‘this agreement is still more evident.” Iam 
not in a position to say if the Chinese version contains 
any counterpart of the Gatha portion of the Sanskrit 
text; probably it does not, for the value of the 
Gatha, as will be shown lower down, depends upon 
its being the zpsissima verba of certain ancient records 
which the Sanskrit author quotes in support of the 
authenticity of his prose text, but which in a trans- 
lated form would amount to mere repetition, of no use 
as corroborative proofs. Itis obviously this consider- 
ation that has likewise led to the omission of the 
Gatha from the Burmese and the Tibetan versions. 
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' Another Chinese version of the Lalita Vistara is 
called Pou-yaou-king. It comprises thirty sections in 
eight chapters and two volumes. It was ‘“ translated 
from the Sanskrit by the Indian priest Dharmaraksha, 
during the Western Tsin period (265—313 A. D.).”* 
Its contents have been given in M. Senart’s Legende 
du Bouddha, and judging from them the work would 
seem to be a loose version of the Sanskrit Text. 

The following extract from the Introduction to Mr. 
Beal’s ‘‘ Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha,” supplies 
information regarding other Chinese versions of the 
Lalita Vistara. 

‘A very valuable date, later than which we caunot 
place the origin of the story, may be derived from the 
colophon at the end of the last chapter of the book. 
It is there stated that the ‘ Abhinishkramana Sutra’ 
is called by the school of the Dharmaguptas Fo-pen- 
hing-king ; by the Sarvastivadas it is called Zu-chwang- 
yen (great magnificence, 7. e., ‘ Lalita Vistara’); by 
the Mahasanghikasit is called Zu-sse, ¢. e., Mahavastu. 

‘We know from the ‘Chinese Encyclopedia,’ A’ai- 

yuen-shi-kiau-mu-lu, that the £o-pen-hing was translated 
into Chinese from Sanskrit, by a pricst calied Chu-fa- 
lan, so early as the eleventh year of the reign of 
Wing-ping (Ming-ti), of the Han dynasty, 2. e. 69 or 
70 4.D. Wemay, therefore, safely suppose that the 
original work was in circulation in India for some time 
previous to this date. 

‘It must be borne in mind, however, that several 
translations of the ‘ Legend of Buddha’ are quoted 


* Beal’s Tripithaka, p. 19. 
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under the name Jo-pen-hing. The first, which we 
have already alluded to, the original of which was lost 
so early as the beginning of the Tang dynasty, was in 
five chapters (/iouen). There is allusion to another 
translation (Kai-yuen-shi-kiau-mu-lu, vol. i. chap. 1, 
fol. 38), bearing the same name but in one ee aa now 
lost. Again, it is aati (vol. ii, chap. xiii, fol. 2°, and 
vol. iii, chap. xx, fol. 42 op. cit.) that a work called ‘ Fo- 
sho-hing-tsan-king- Hin in five chapters, composed ori- 
ginally by Asvagosha, and translated into Chinese by 
Dharmalatsin, an Indian priest of the Northern Liang 
dynasty (502-555 a. .), is also called by many writers 
Fo-pen- -hing. Again (vol. ii, chap. xii, fol. 2,4 OP. cit./, 
it is said that a work called &£0-pen- hing Ga g, IN seven 
chapters, was translated by a eae of Liang.Chau 
(called Ratnamegha, chap. xx, fol. 33, op. cit./, of the 
Sung dynasty (420-477 a. p.). Tho writer then adds 
that this last-named translation is sometimes called £o- 
pen-hing-tsan-king.”’* 

According to the classification of the Kaéhgyur the 
Lalita Vistara comes under the fifth head of AMdo-sde, 
or aphorisms (Sanskrit, Sutréiuta) of which it forms 
the second volume. The Nepalese likewise call it a 
Satranta, but by the rules of their arrangement it falls 
under the head of Vyakarana of the class called Gathd. 
What this Gatha is, I shall notice in the sequel. 

Like the rest of the Satra works of the Buddhists, 
the Lalita Vistara does not record the name of its 
author. It opens, according to the established canon 
of Stra writings, with the phrase “ thus hath it been 


* Beal’s Romantic Legend of Sdkya Buddha, pp. V—VI. 
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heard by me,” and continues “that on a certain occa- 
sion when S‘akya was dwelling in the grove of Jetavana 
in Oudh his disciples requested him to relate to them 
the history of his life, and in making this request they 
said, ‘ There exists, 0 Lord, an amplified treatise on 
religion, the noblest of Stitras, called the Lalita Vis- 
tara. It expounds the source of Bodhisattva blessings ; 
discloses the light of Tushita; and dilates on the con- 
sultation, advent, career, birth-place, and the greatness 
of the birth-place of Buddha; it narrates the special 
excellencies of his boyhood, of his proficiency in all 
worldly occupations,—in writing and arithmetic, both 
plain and symbolical—in mechanical arts,—in the 
practice of the sword, bow and arrow, and in all sorts 
of gymnastics; it unfolds his conjugal enjoyments; re- 
cites the method of acquiring the final and immutable 
reward of all Bodhisattva discipline; displays the 
career of Tathagata triumphing over the legions of 
Mara, and his might and majesty in all their eighteen 
declensions; points out the heresies of the Buddha 
religion; and in short, constitutes the whole of what 
was imparted by former vencrable and absolute Tatha- 
gata Buddhas. Thou O Lord, relate the same unto 
us.” This, in fact, is a brief summary of the contents 
of the work under notice, and includes the headings of 
almost all its different chapters. 

In conformity with his plan of giving his work the 
character of an autobiography, the author has very 
appropriately concluded it with the appearance of 
S‘akya asa teacher of mankind. In this respect tlie 
Buddhist author has a great superiority over his Brah- 
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man antagonists, who sin against all consistency in 
their attempts to make one author speak for another. 
A notable instance of this may be found in the first 
line of the Manava Dharma S4stra in which Manu is 
made to commence his work with the words ‘‘ Manu 
sat reclined &c.”’* 

The language of the work is remarkable. It has 
been alrcady observed that the work is written partly 
in prose and partly in poetry, and the two parts 
are written in language very dissimilar to cach 
other. The words used in the two portions are 
obviously pure Sanskrit; but there are a great 
number of technical terms whose true import is 
unknown, and‘ they offer great difficulty to the 
modern Indian or [European reader unaequainted 
with the philosophical terminology of the Buddhists 
in understanding the text. The prose portion is 
in ordinary Sanskrit, and conformable generally to 
the canons of Panini and his disciples. Instances of 
transgression do occasionally appear, but they are 
apparently the result of accident, or inattention, or 
slovenliness, and not by any means an inherent pecu- 
liarity. Such errors of grammar are not infrequent 
in the Puranas, though by no means to the same 
extent. 

The style is verbose and tedious in the extreme, and 
in this the work fully bears out its title of “ highly 


* No doubt the commentators explain the inconsistency by pre- 
suming the actual composition to be that of a disciple recording the 
words of his teacher, but as the work is not so acknowledged, the 
inconsistency remains. 
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developed” or Mahavaipulya Sutra. Epithets by 
. scores are attached to a single noun, and its verb is 
sometimes not to be met with before the end of the 2nd 
or the 3rd page. In the second chapter of the work, 
there is an instance in which the verb occurs 
seventy-one lines away from its nominative. In 
the larger Prajnd. Paramitd, instances of this dislo- 
cation are much more frequent. This is, however, 
not peculiar to the Buddhist writings; the Brahmanic 
romances of the middle ages, particularly those of 
Dandi and Vanabhatta, abound as much in instan- 
ces of this description, as do the Vaipulya Satras of 
the Buddhists. In the Vaishnavite works of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, they occur with almost as great a 
profusion. 

This peculiarity, however, is confined to the 
prose. The poetry of the Lalita Vistara is entirely 
different. Instead of laboured verbosity, it is noted 
for a lively eliptical terscness which at once indicates 
that it is not the composition of the same party who 
wrote the prose. Its diffcrent phraseology, its un- 
polished simplicity, its unconfined boldness of con- 
ception, its natural freshness and vigour, all tend to 
support the same opinion. Although written in a 
variety of metres from the facile octosyllabic anush- 
tup to the most complicated Sardulavikridita, which 
includes 19 syllables to the foot, it is nowhere 
wanting in the simplicity of style, or the easy 
natural flow of its language.* Nepalese chroni- 


* These remarks on the Gatha are taken principally from an article 
by the editor in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. XXITT, 
pp. G04, et seq. 
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clers call this species of poetry by the generic name of 
Gatha (ballad), probably from its having been princi- 
pally used by the scalds and bards of medieval India. 
For nearly a similar reason, the Balenese style the 
language of their poets the Kdwi or ‘ poetical,’ and the 
language of the Vedas is called Chhandas (metrical), 
whence by a well-known euphonic law, we have the 
Zend of the old Persians. M. Burnouf, the first Eu- 
ropean scholar who noticed these poetical effusions, 
describes their language ‘ to be a barbarous Sanskrit 
in which the forms of ages, of Sanskrit, Pah, and 
Pradkrit, appear to be confounded.” 

It differs from the Sanskrit more in its neglect of 
the grammatical rules of the latter than from any in- 
herent peculiarity of its own. The niceties of the 
Sanskrit forms of declension and conjugation find | 
but a very indifferent attention from the Gatha ver- 
sifier; he uses or rejects the usual case-affixes accor- 
ding to the exigencies of his metre with as much 
veneration for the rules of Panini as the West Indian 
Negro has for those of Lindley Murray; indeed, the 
best illustration that can be given of the relation 
which exists between the Sanskrit, the Gatha and 
the Pali, would be extracts from the literature of the 
Negroes. The following paragraph from a Negro 
version of the New Testament by some Moravian Mis- 
sionaries bears exactly the same relation to the Eng. 
lish of the Zimes newspaper, as the Pali does to the 
Sanskrit of the Puranas, and the affinity of its trans- 
lation to the same standard, may be very appro- 
priately likened to that of the Gatha to the Brahmanie 
language of the gods. 
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‘f Drie deh na bakka, dem holi wan bruiloft na Cana 
na Galilee, en mamma va Jesus been ce dapeh. 2. Ma 
dem ben kali Jesus nanga him disciple toe va kom 
na da bruiloft. 3. En tah wieni kaba, mamma va 
Jesus takki na him, dem no habi wieni morro. 4. 
Jesus takki na him nu mamma noe worko me habi 
nanga joe. Tem-va mi noben kom jette.” 

Translation.—“' Three days after back, them hold 
one marriage in Cana of Galilee, and mamma of Jesus 
been there. 2. But them been call Jesus with him 
disciples to come to that marriage. 3. And when 
wine end, mamma of Jesus talk to him: Them no 
have wine more. 4. Jesus talk to him me mamma 
how work me have with you, time of me no come 
yet.” 

The Gatha exists only in a versified form, and is to 
be met with in that class of Buddhist writings called 
the Muhdvaipulya or the ‘ highly developed” Sutras. 
It occurs generally at the end, and not unoften in 
the middle, but never at the commencement, ofa 
chapter, and contains a poctical abstract of the subject 
described in the prose portion of the works. Its pecu- 
liarities are those of a language in a state of transition ; 
it professes to be Sanskrit, and yet does not faithfully 
conform to its rules. In it we find the old forms of the 
Sanskrit grammar gradually losing their expressive 
power, and prepositions and periphrastic expressions 
supplying their places, and time-hallowed verbs and 
conjugations juxtaposed to vulgar slangs and uncouth 
provincialisms. At one place, orthography is sacrific- 
ed for the sake of prosody, and a word of a single 
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short syllable is inflated into one of three syllables, 
while at others the latter yields to the former, and a 
molossus supplies the place of a pyrrhic or a tribrach. 
A spirit of economy pervades the whole, and syllables 
and words are retrenched and modified with an un- 
sparing hand. According to M. Burnouf, instances of 
these peculiarities occur in most of the works of the 
highly developed class, and I have noticed them in 
several works, but as those works have not yet been 
printed I shall confine my remarks to what have been 
met with in the Lalita Vistara. These appear gener- 
ally to be referable to, (A) exigencies of metre, (B) 
provincialisms, and (C) errors of syntax and prosody, 
either accidental or current in the age when the poetry 
of the Gath4 was composed. 

A. Of the changes which may be attributed to the. 
exigencies of metre, (2) prolongation, (fg) contraction, 
(y) and elision of vowels, (8) elisions of consonants, (e) 
and the segregation of compound consonants and long 
vowels into their simple elements, appear to be the 
most frequent. I shall quote a few instances. 

(a.) Of the prolongation of vowels the following 
may be taken as examples. They are not so fre- 
quently met with as contractions. 


ata for 47 a@ for at: 

aa for aq feHaraal for faarqat 
warat for wrata: Sarwan for SAWAAt 
Vi<aia for Ware mctra for Fe 


(8.) Of contractions of vowels, instances occur al- 
most in every sloka. They are gerierally effected by 
the use of short for long vowels, and the substitution 
of i and u for é, ai, oand au. For example: 


av 


atfa for aia 

utfa for weafa 
Haat for Faget: 

arta for ATaT 

auae for azer 

TsHaai for Taraai 

aq foraar | 

ay for Tut 

ez for Get 

fawuata for faumaia 


faa for faar 

afa for afta 

waa for waa 

yaa for WAST 

gaz for Fat 

afwa ufcua for afaat ut- 
CMAT 

waunaa for waaaai 

aq for Fa: 

aq for Hat 


(y.) Elisions of vowels and consonants are also 
very frequent; they are effected principally with a 
view to cconomy and cuphony. Final s’es are invari- 


ably elided, and the words 
ended in vowels. 


declined as if they had 


This evidently bears some relation 


to the rule which says, ‘ all words with s final may 
be used as having a final: sarve sdutah adantdsch. 
In the Vedas this peculiarity is frequently noticed. 


‘Take for instance: 


aa for aufa 

qa: for TATA: 

azifwenfay for aafufi 
Sai : 

za fv qa for Tati Zs 
qaqa 

fagay for faaqatz 


ufaufa for ufaurafa 


aat for aaa: 

za for waa 
wzufa for zu@ 
sirafa for aratfa 
safc for sez 
aaa for aanta 
afe for az 

ad for wa 


(3.) Of the division of long vowels and compound 
consonants into their short and simple elements, the 
following are instances of constant occurrence : 
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aifaa for cre or cia | raafcar for era qait 


af<a fa for qa ey: afaa for ex 

faarat for varat fazwy for aw 

xf for at caa for ta 

afea for 7a wifsatat for wretrat 
afaaran for GarraTn atfeae for art 
fan for aa afafeara for aaa 
fef< for # . wfaad for wa 

faa for 7 wae for 7a 

efaa for far: a~afaa for Wa 
qatcrwa for Tatea erafsta for Bly 
—_— for ugifa aataa for saz: 


(c.) The tendency to segregation of aspirated conso- 
nants forms a principal characteristic of medixval 
and modern Indian phonology. The Pali and the 
Prakrit owe their origin entirely to this cause; the 
Hindi and the Marhatti indulge in it to a large extent ; 
and the Bengali is not exempt from its influence. 
The process, however, of effecting this change is not 
uniform. In languages with a strong vocalic tendency 
the sharpness of compound consonants is filed off by 
the elision of the first letter and the reduplication of 
the second. Thus adja (lotus) is converted into aja ; 
karma (work) to kamma. In compounds of a liquid 
and an aspirated letter, the former is invariably elided 
without reference to its position, and accordingly 
‘¢ nadma’’ [lotus ]is changed to padda, ‘* sadma’ [house | 
into sadda, and haridra [turmeric] into haliddé. The 
Italian, which is by far the most vocalic of all EKu- 
ropean languages, has this tendency in a prominent 
degree. In it, the Latin sudbjunctivus passes into sag- 
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giuntivo, perfectio into perfetto, absorbeo into assorbire, 
&e., &e. In languages which abound in consonantal 
finals, compound consonants are segregated by the 
interposition of a vowel between them, the final vowel 
being occasionally elided; thus in the Hindi, the 
Sanskrit word ‘‘marma” [a joint] is, by the inter- 
position of an a after the 7 and the elision of the final 
a, converted into maram ; dharam, karam and parab are 
instances of the effect of the same rules. These rules, 
however, are not universal in their application, and 
exceptions are very frequent. 

_B. The provincialisms of the Gath4 include (a) neg- 
lect of gender, number and case, (g) abbreviations and 
omissions of declensions, (y) corruption of pronouns, 
and (8) new forms of conjugation. 

a.—Of the neglect of gender, number and case, the 
following may be taken as examples: 

tagufaae for fagefawaifs p. 292 (singular 
for plural). 

qaae for qea@atfa p. 292 (ditto). 

atafa for arafa p. 291 (plural for dual). 

weafaat for areata p. 177 (instrumental for 
ablative). 

afsgae for —_ p- 462 (objective for 
ablative). 

SE Ew for SSt CAI ‘ 324 (plural for dual). 

afaeaute for afweauiea p. 324 (locative for 
instrumental). 

faara for femal p. 316 (neuter for feminine). 

arcat for arcatft p. 325 (singular feminine for 
plural neuter). 
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aaa: for aaaif@ p. 236 (masculine for neuter). 

Haee for HAHIETE: p. 237 (dative for nomi- 
native). 

aga for WYN: p. 237 (ditto). 

B.—Under the head of abbreviations and omissions 
of declension, the most remarkable peculiarity appears 
to be the use of 3 in the room of all flectional affixes. 
This helps ina great measure to give sweetness and 
variety to the style, but at the same time it con- 
tributes to render the meaning dubious, and the study 
of the Gatha a matter of great difficulty to those who 
have nothing but their knowledge of the Sanskrit 
grammar to help them. In the Pali and the Prakrit, 
the use of this occasional substitute is confined to the 
first person of the nominative singular. In the Braja- 
bhakha, however, it bas a much wider range. In 
the following verse, it is used both for the nominative 
and the dative, as well as a cuphonic adjunct to 
verbs in the second person of the indicative: 

Hl tHE AGA AIS | Fava aia qafw acy | 

Tus AT Sus TIT! Bil awa Ra ara Sq ,* 

The use of the w in Gatha, is made with much 
reserve and the regular inflections of the Sanskrit 
prevail. The locative 7 (%) is not subject, as in the 
Sanskrit, to any change pf form by association with 
a vowel. Inthe vocative a long ¢ (=f) is the most 
approved case-affix. In some cases, however, inflec- 
tions are altogether dropped. | 

y—The following are the corruptions of pronouns 
which are frequently met with in the Lalita Vistara. 


* De Tassy’s Chrestomathie Hindie, p, 79. 
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They apparently lead the way to the formation of 
pronouns in the modern vernaculars. 


aw for aa and Wz: fa for ag and aat 
aq for aa, at and a4 fa for mat 

aq for Tu: aeart for aw 

a for at : - gafaq: for ofa: 


wate for ae and Fa 

6.—The new forms of conjugation observable in the 
Gatha are attributable mostly to corrupt pronun- 
ciation; they follow no fixed rule, and are the results 
of that natural tendency to abbreviation which in 
English originates ‘‘won’t” from ‘will not’? and 
¢ shan’t” from ‘shall not.” The following are a few 
examples, in addition to what have been adduced 
above under other heads: 


zefa or @fa for cafa wa for Sa: 

faatt for qzata, ata for uf 

vifa for aafa atg for saya 

aifa for wafa aaate for alwHagq 

aifa for vata ifaufa for tae 

af for afaenfa-q-a-fa-a: | arate for atred 
afa-a U-:8 Bcaj or cay for wrMG 

aaifa for vata 3fa for 3faze 

eafa: for au: wang} for wzuafa 

gavaa_ for ayaa aq for <zq 


afa for afeafa and aafa watts for za 
afaa and afaat for waa = efa for aaifa 


afe for wa Hyqal for way 
afaat and afaa for uat = afew for wfeaua 
aqufaai for waza ~aet for far: 


watfa andyara for saatfa = afaat for Fer 
and wala 
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qrafea for qarey stata for naxfa 
avaafaa for vqvarat en fa for awafa 
etafe for fear safe for waa 
afse for TET refs for Qrva 
uf for aranfd arfe for awa 
stfa for saafa wife for wz3 


It may be remarked that the corruptions above 
quoted are, in many instances, the precursors of forms 
adopted in other affiliated dialects. In Sanskrit the 
third person singular of the verb ¢o be is Bhavatt, 
which in the Gatha changes to Bhoti by the conversion 
of the v into o and the elision of the @ before and after 
it, (Bhonti in the plural and Bios: in the second person 
singular, ) and thence we have hoti, host and honti in the 
Magadhi; Hae and Haen in the Khariboli, and dhe, ahet 
and ahes in the Marhatti. In the Hindi, notwith- 
standing the re-duplication of the root in hotdhae, the 
original form is still distinctly indicated. S’undtvd for 
s‘rutvd is the first step to the formation of s’unéd in 
Bengali, while s’unoht passes into s’uno with nothing 
but the elision of an inflection, which in the original 
Sanskrit, is oftener omitted than retained. 

In connexion with this part of my subject the 
following remarks of Dr. John Muir will be read 
with interest. I quote them from the second volume 
of his invaluable ‘ Sanskrit Texts,’ pp. 119 to 122. 

‘¢ There are, however, some other forms discoverable in the Gatha 
dialect, which have been either passed over, or but briefly noticed 
by Babu Rajendralal, and which yet present some points of remark- 
able interest. Thus the plural instrumental in ebAzh, which is so 


general in the Vedas, is in constant use in the Gathas also, as in the 
instances s‘akiyebhih, sattvebhih, gunebhih, simhdsanebhth, darakebhih, 
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chetakebhif, employed instead of the form, s’dhyaih, sattvaih, etc., 
which is alone current in modern Sanskrit. It is from this older 
form in ebhif that the Pali form of the same case in ebhi, or ehi, is 
derived, as in the word buddhebhi, or buddhehi (Clough, Pali Gram., 
p. 19). Again, we find in the Gathds various other cases besides 
those above noticed in which the case-terminations of the declension 
in a are substituted, in the case of words ending in consonants, for 
those proper to the latter form of declension. Thus, for jagatah and 
jagati (the gen. and loc. of jagat), we have yagasya and jage; for 
namnd (instr. of naman), we have némena; for mahatmanam we have 
mahdtmam ; for anantayas’asam we have anantayas'am ; for karmanah . 
(gen. of karman) we have karmasya ; and for duhitaram, accusative 
of the word duhitri (ending in ri), we have duhitém, the accusative 
of feminine nouns ending in 4, This change is one to which the 
. Pali inclines (as in the form Brahmassa, as one of the genitives of 
Brahman), and to which a still more decided tendency is observable 
in the Prakrit. (See Cowell’s Prakrit Gram. Introd., pp. xxiii, xxiv.) 
On the other hand, we find also in the Gathas instances of the quite 
different change of e into 7 in the locative, as loki, gehi, udari, for the 
proper form loke, gehe, udare. The particle apt (also) is contracted to 
pi, as in Prakrit; thus we have akampi lor aham api, tubhyampi for 
tubhyam api, vayampt for vayam apt, napt for nape ; tathdpi tor tathapi, 
punopi for punar api: so also itt 18 contracted to tz, as in ahanti for 
aham itt Again, we have the peculiar forms geht, jikma, and jaha 
for yathd ; yathariva for yathaiva (precisely as in Pali, Clough’s Gram., 
p. 11) ; sti for samriti; pathe for patheshu, and ishtikan for yashti- 
dhérakén (macebearers). 

Many of the changes in the Gatha verbs are in part the same which 
we find in Pali. Thus, for the correct Sanskrit forms chodayanti, 
tarpayishyanti, nivarttayati and dharayanté, we have chodenti, tarpesh- 
yati, wivartteti and dharenti, which, in Pali, would be chodenti, tap- 
pessati, nivatteti, and dharentt, Again, for avalambate we have olam- — 
bate, which would take the same form in Pali. The modifications 
avachi for avochat, munchi for amunchat, gachchhi for agachehhat, 
dhydyt for adhydyat, correspond in some measure to such Pali forms 
as ukdsi for akurshit, ahdst for ahdrshtt, addst for adat, ahosi for abhit, 
afthast for asthdt, abadha for abadhit, etc.: and snapinsum for sndpa- | 
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ydmasuh or asisnapan, is nearly the same as the Pali form apachineu, 
the third person plural of the third preterite. The Gathé forms 
dars'ishyasi for drakshyasi, sunishyati for s'roshyati, hshipishyate for 
kshepsyati, and spris‘ishyati for sparkshyatt or sprakshyati, are analo- 
gous to the Palidorms vedissdmi for vetsydmi, bhunjissémi for bhokshy- 
dmi, and dessissdmi for dekshydmi. The GAtha past indeclinable 
particles also, such as bhavitvd, ramitud, hanitvd, labhitud, stuvitud, 
manitod, vijthitvd, s'united, spris’itvd for bhitud, mantvd, hatva, labdh- 
vd, stutvd, matvd, vithited, s‘rutud, and sprishtvd, are formed on the 
same principle as the similar Pali ones, pavisttvd, gdanitvd, bhunjt- 
tod, for pra+vesktva, jndivd, and bhuktvd. Of the forms karitya 
and kariydna for kritvd, the latter coincides in its termination 
with such Pali forms as sutvdna and disvdna for s‘rutvé and 
drishtvd. Again, we have the forms sampayantd, varayanto, 
vinishkramanio, viryavanto (part. nom. sing.), for kampayan, etc., 
which coincides with the Pali and Prakrit. The same may 
be said of pekshasi for prekshase ; tdva for tivat; smardhi, kur- 
vahi, bhanahi, vasdht, for smara, kuru, bhana and vasa respectively ; 
deviye and deviye for devydh ; tapasmi for tapas? ; talasmin for tale ; 
arhantebhih for arhadbhih ; prabhaya for prabhayd, vachéya for vdchd. 
For tyaktvd I find the word chhorayitvd, which does not seem to be 
much used in Sanskrit, though Wilson, in his Dictionary, gives chhora- 
na in the sense of “leaving.” I quote the following additional 
anomalous forms, viz., pithitd for pishtd, pithitdni for prathitdnt, 
visnapi for vyasndpayan, snapit for sndpayitvd, kshipinsu for kshipantt, 
bhaviya for bhavet, prateshthihitvd for pratishthaya, datti for dadati, 
deti for dadati, désmi for ddsydmi, diyatu for diyatém, darthi for 
dadatah, daditu for datum, dett, dadia and dadiya for dativé ; kurwmi 
for karomi, karonti for kurvanti, or karishyanti; karoma for karish- 
ydmah ; kareya for kuryuh; karitya, kariye, and kariyé for kritva ; 
prakaroht for prakuru ; grihitya, grahiya for grihttvd ; bhinanmi for 
bhinadmi ; vademi for vadimi; vyusthdya for vyutthdya ; sthihiya for 
sthitvd ; utthihitvd for utthéya; druhitya for druhya, parchaniya for 
parchatya ; utththet for uttishthet ; charoti for charati; minitvd for 
matod ; s‘akkitam and s‘aktitam for s'aktam; uchchhrepaya for utk- 
shepaya ; miyati for mriyate ; pirima for pirva; vidu for vidvdn ; 
cidubhih for vidvadbhiih; ldbhase for lébhéya ; samskritatah for 
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samskritdt, or samskritatah ; jdnami for janami ; bhdst for bhdshate ; 
vinentt for vineshyati ; janeshi or janaishi, for janayishyati ; adris'uh 
for adrdkshuh ; pas’yeta for dris‘yate ; adhyeshtu for adhyetum ; chin- 
tayd for chintayitvd ; vadems for vaddémi; vandima for vanddmahe ; 
atilerametum for atikramitwm. (In all these cases, I should observe, 
the Sanskrit equivalents are given according to the notes in the printed 
edition of the Lalita Vistara.) Nouns and participles are frequently 
lengthened by the addition of the syllable ka, as rodantako, gachha- 
manake, bhashamanikah, dadantikah, roditavyakah, dgatikah, dasini- 
kah for rudan (or rather rodanto), gachhamadne, bhashamanch, dadatyah, 
yoditavyah, dgktéh, dasikah, This insertion of ka is also to be noticed 
in the following verses of the Vajasaneyi sanhita, xxiii. 22, f.; where 
yaké and asakau, yakah and asakau, stand for yd, yah, and asau. 

Very peculiar is the use of the a privative in ajanehi for ma janaya, 
“ do not cause.” 

The use of abbreviated, or otherwise irregular, forms, such as dabhé 
for lapsyase, or labdhah, gachchi for agachhat, chali for chalité, muncht 
for amunchat, avachi for avochat, nives'ayi for nives'itah, chhddayi for 
chhddayati, prichari for prayacharah and parichérini, varichari for 
vardcharanam, tyaji for tyakta, tyaktvd, and tyaktavdn, smart for 
smritam and smaranam, varshi for varshitva, vraji for avrajat, spars's 
for sprashtum, utthe for uttishtha and utthaya, is extremely common, 
and, as will be seen from the equivalents following each word, these 
forms are very variously interpreted by the commentator, and sup- 
posed to stand for verbs inthe present, past, and future tense, and in 
the imperative mood, and for participles active and passive, as well as 
for nouns. The penultimate syllable of verbs is very often lengthened, 
as in the Vedic Jet form, as in mochayiti, dharshaydti, sahdti, 
labhdti, dris’dsi, vrajasi, for mochaydtt, etc., for which the commenta- 
tor generally substitutes the present tense, but sometimes the past, 
and. sometimes the future. This form is even found with the augment 
in adris’dsi, rendered by the commentator pas‘yati or adrakshit, 


C. In the collocation of words and phrases the Ga- 
tha strictly follows the rules of Sanskrit Syntax, but 
in the formation of compound terms it admits of many 
licenses highly offensive to the canons of Panini and 
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his commentators. They seem, however, to be the 
consequence of haste, inattention, and colloqualism, 
and are not referable to any dialectic peculiarity. 
The same may be said of the errors of Prosody which, 
notwithstanding the anxiety of the Gatha versifiers to 
avoid false metre even at the expense of etymology, 
prevail to a great extent in their compositions. In 
this respect the GAtha may be likened to the Kabits of 
the Bhats of modern India, who in their attempt to 
combine freedom of elocution, harmony and grammar 
in their improvisations sadly offend against all three. 

Of the origin of the Gatha, nothing appears to be 
known for certain. M. Burnouf is inclined to attribute 
it to ignorance. He says :— 

‘This fact (the difference of language of the differ- 
ent parts of the Vaipulya Sutras indicates in the 
clearest manner that there was another digest (of the 
Buddhist literature prepared, besides those of the 
three convocations), and it agrees with the develop- 
ment of the poetical pieces in which these impurities 
occur, in shewing that those pieces do not proceed 
from the same hand to which the simple Satras owe 
their origin. There is nothing in the books charac. 
terised by this difference of language, which throws 
the smallest light on its origin. Are we to look on 
this as the use of a popular style which may have 
developed itself subsequent to the preaching of S‘dkya, 
and which would thus be intermediate between the 
regular Sanskrit and the Palii—a dialect entirely 
derived from, and manifestly posterior to, the Sanskrit? 
or should we rather regard it as the crude composition of 
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writers to whom the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, 
and who endeavoured to write in the learned lan- 
guage, which they ill understood, with the freedom 
which is imparted by the habitual use of a popular but 
imperfectly-determined dialect ? It will be for history 
to decide which ofthese two solutions is correct; to my 
mind the second appears to be the more probable one, 
but direct evidence being wanting, we are reduced to - 
the inductions furnished by the very few facts as yet 
known. Now, these facts are not all to be found in 
the Nepalese collection ; it is indispensably necessary 
in order to understand the question in all its bearings, 
to consult for an instant the Singalese collection and 
the traditions of the Buddhists of the South. What 
we thence learn is, that the sacred texts are there 
written in Pali; that is to say, in a dialect derived 
immediately from the learned idiom of the Br4hmans, 
and which differs very little from the dialect which is 
found on the most ancient Buddhist monuments in 
India. Is it in this dialect that the poetical portions 
of the great Satras are composed? By no means; the . 
style of these portions is an indescribable melange in 
which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of which 
some are entirely Pali, and others popular in the most 
general sense of the term. ‘There 1s no geographical 
name to bestow upon a language of this kind; but it 
is at the same time intelligible how such a jargon 
may have been produced in places where the Sanskrit 
was not studied systematically, and in the midst 
of populations which had never spoken it or had 
known only the dialects derived more or less re- 
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-motely from the primitive source. I incline then to 
the belief that this part ofthe great Stitras must have 
been written out of India, or, to express myself more 
precisely, in countries situated on the western side 
of the Indus, or in Kashmir, for example; countries 
where the learned language of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism would be cultivated with less success than 
in Central India. It appears to me almost impossible 
that the jargon of these poems, could have been 
produced in an epoch when Buddhism flourished in 
Hindustan. There, in fact, the priests had no other 
choice but between these two idioms; either the 
Sanskrit, ¢. ¢., the language which prevails in the 
compositions collected in Nepal, or the Pali, that is 
the dialect which is found on the ancient Buddhist 
inscriptions of India, and which has been adopted by 
the Buddhists of Ceylon.”* 

This opinion, we venture to think, is founded on & 
mistaken estimate of Sanskrit style. The poetry of 
the Gatha has much artistic elegance which at once 
indicates that 1t 1s not the composition of men, who 
were ignorant of the first principles of grammar. Its 
authors display a great deal of learning, and’ discuss 
the subtlest questions of logic and metaphysics with 
much tact and ability, and it is difficult to conceive 
that men who were perfectly familiar with the most 
intricate forms of Sanskrit logic; who express- 
ed the most abstruse metaphysical ideas in precise 
and often in beautiful language ; who composed with 
ease and elegance in A’rya, Totaka and other difficult 

| * Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 105. 


‘measures; were unacquainted with the rudiments of 
the language in which they wrote, and even unable 
to conjugate the verb to be, in all its forms. This 
difficulty is greatly enhanced, when we bear in mind 
that the prose portion of the Vaipulya Sutras is 
written in perfectly pure Sanskrit, and has no trace 
whatever of the provincialisms and popular forms so 
abundant in the poetry. If these Satras be the pro- 
ductions of men beyond the Indus imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the Sanskrit, how happens one portion 
of them to be generally accurate in every respect, 
while the other is so corrupt ? What couid have been 
the object of writing the same subject twice over in 
the same work, once in pure prose and then in 
incorrect poetry ? 

It might be supposed—what is most likely the 
case—that the prose and the poetry are the produc- 
tions of two different ages; but the question would 
then arise, how came they to be associated together ? 
What could have induced the authors of the prose 
portions to insert in their works, the incorrect pro- 
ductions of Trans-Indus origin? Nothing but a sense 
of the truthfulness and authenticity of those narratives, 
could have led to their adoption. But how isit likely 
to be supposed that the most authentic account of 
S‘akya, within three hundred years after his death, 
was to be had only in countries hundreds of miles 
away from the place of his birth, and the field of his 
preachings? The great Satras are supposed to have 
been compiled about the time of the third convoca- 
tion (309 B. C.), when it is not at all likely that the 
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sages of Central India would have gone to Kashmir 
in search of data, which could be best gathered at 
their own threshold. 

The more reasonable conjecture appears to be that 
the Gatha is the production of bards, who were con- 
temporaries or immediate successors of Sakya, who 
recounted to the devout congregations of the prophet 
of Magadha, the sayings and doings of their great 
teacher, in popular and easy flowing verses, which, in 
course of time, came to be regarded as the most 
authentic source of all information connected with the 
founder of Buddhism. The high estimation in which 
the ballads and improvisations of bards are held 
in India and particularly in the Buddhist writings, 
favours this supposition; and the circumstance that 
the poetical portions are generally introduced in 
corroboration of the narrative of the prose, with the 
words: aazaaya, “ Thereof this may be said,” affords 
a strong presumptive evidence. 

According to the Mahawanso, the Buddhist scrip- 
tures were chaunted chapter after chapter as they 
were compiled by the Theros of the first convocation. 
This could scarcely have been possible had not the 
‘Sutras been in verse, and that they were in verse and 
in the Gatha form too, we learn in another part of 
the same work (Chap. 37th).* 
~ * When Buddhoghoso offered to undertake the translation of the 
Cingalese version of the Pitakattayan into Péli, the priesthood of the 
Mahaviharo at Anuradhapura, “for the purpose of testing his quali- 
fications, gave him only two @a’rHa’s, saying, Hence prove thy 


qualification ; having satisfied ourselves on this point, we will then 
let thee have all the books.” «Journal As, Soe. VI., p. 508, 
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. he learned Professor Max Miiller* and Dr. Weberf 
have adopted this theory of the origin of the Gatha 
dialect. They have both discussed the question at 
some length, and come to the same conclusion. The 
late Professor Lassen thought otherwise.t He sup- 
p@&ted M. Burnouf’s hypothesis, and elaborated his 
arguments; but as those argument 5 have already been 
met above, it is not necessary to fiotice them at length 
again. Dr. Muir delivers his gpinion with some hesi- 
tation. He says, ‘‘ The peculiarities of the Gatha 
dialect are so anomalous that it is very difficult to 
explain them. In any case, it istclear that, if not a 
spoken language, it was at least ar-yritten language 
in a remote age; and it therefore exemplifies to us 
some portion of the process by which the Sanskrit 
was broken down and corrupted into the derivative 
dialects which sprang out of it. "8 

Professor Benfey, while adopting the theory put 
forth by me, suggests a slight modification. He says, 
‘(On the other hand, Babu Rajendralala’s views on 
the origin of the Gathas have very much to recom- 
mend them: they require only a slight modification, 
the substitution of inspired believers,—such as most 
of the older Buddhists were,—sptung from the lower 
classes of the people,—in the place of professional 
bards.’’|| Had the learned Professor used the word 






* Chips, I. pp. 297 f. 

f Indische Studien ITI, pp. 189, 140. 

t Indische Alt. IT, p. 9. 

§ Sanskrit Texts, IT, p. 126. 

|| Géttingen Gelehrte Anziegen, for 1861, p. 184. 
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addition, instead of “ substitution,” there would have 
been nothing to take exception to. That some of 
the more ardent followers of S’akya, who succeeded 
to his ministry and propagated his religion after his 
nirvana, did record his teachings in prose or verse 
is but natural to suppose; and that some of f&e 
Gathas are due to them cannot be positively denied ; 
but from all that is known of the history of the 
early leaders of Buddhism it is difficult to infer that 
those leaders belonged to the “ lower classes. of the 
people,” and were so generally ignorant as not to be 
able to write in tolerably correct Sanskrit. Most of 
them were Brahmans or Kshatriyas, and all noted for 
their learning, wisdom and ability. It is but natural 
to suppose that Buddhist writers of a subsequent age 
should quote from the sayings and writings of those 
leaders, and not from those of the lower orders of 
the people, who, though they formed the great bulk 
of the congregation, rarely took any prominent part 
in the teachings of tle Buddhist doctrine, and their 
authority could not te quoted with any prospect of 
giving authenticity to the narratives of later writers. 
Though caste distinctious were abolished as far as 
the reception of the religion was concerned, and 
among the clergy, the writings of the Nepalese Bud- 
dhists leave no doubt that, as a social distinction, caste 
did hold its ground among them with nearly as much 
firmness and tenacity as among the Brahmanists 
during the Hindu period; and frequent references 
are made to Brahman Buddhists, who were mostly 
men of consequence. In our own days instances are 
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hot wanting of seceders from Hinduism calling them- 
selves ‘‘ Brahman Christians.” It would not be reason- 
able therefore to attribute the literary deficiencies 
of the Gathas to the ignorance of the lower orders. 
Those deficiencies, besides, are obviously not due to 
ignorance, but to colloquialisms, archaisms and other 
causes, which mark the linguistic peculiarities of the 
age when the Gathas were written. The colloquial 
character of the language of bards, or popular rhap- 
sodists, on the other hand, is well known both in 
Europe and in India. Mostly composed extempore, 
their ballads and romances could not attain much 
purity of diction; and in a great measure they de- 
pended on their colloquial simplicity for their success. 
A large audience of different classes and orders of 
men could not be influenced by refined diction, and 
high-flown language. A single slang, or homely word, 
in such a case was more effectual than a whole volume 
of the purest Johnsonése. This is particularly well 
understood in India. Our Ghataks or rhapsodists are 
not ignorant men—they can write with fair accuracy 
in Sanskrit; but their ballads and eulogistic verses 
bristle with slang and colloquial and vernacular forms 
of speech ; and the more they do so, the more successful 
are they in winning the approbation of large audiences. 
‘That the ancestors of our Ghataks and Bhats also well 
understood this principle and carefully followed it, 
there is no reason to doubt. In the writings of the 
Bengali Kulajiias there is ample evidence to show 
that such has been the case for at least a thousand 
years, and before that the principle of action must 
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have been the same. So great is the attachment of 
the people to this popular form of diction that in the 
present day even the recitation of the Mahabhérata 
and the Ramayana cannot secure a large audience 
until the narrative of the original is largely inger- 
mingled with slang and local colouring. When the 
original texts are read and expounded in plain prose 
in the morning, on ceremonial occasions called Katha- 
kathd, the audience is limited to a few persons— 
rarely more than a dozen; but when in the after- 
noon the same narratives are embellished by a Ka- 
thaka with all the ingenuity of a professed wit and 
clever vernacularist, whole villages crowd round hin, » 
and drink with avidity every word that falls from 
his lips. The institution of Bhats is as old as 
Indo-Aryan civilization; there are several refer- 
ences to it in the Vedas; and in all religious and 
quasi-religious gatherings iG feasts, at marriages, 
shraddhas and solemn assemblies, it has ever been the 
practice for the Bhats to recite long strings of verses 
in praise of the Host, his ancestors, his caste, and his 
country. At convocations and religious assemblies 
the theme of praise is necessarily the founder of the 
religion and the objects of worship; but everywhere 
the language is as simple, slangy and homely as pos- 
sible. In the present day the vernacular language of 
the place is what is generally preferred; but some 
Sanskrit verses are invariably added, and they are 
very much of the character of the Buddhist Gathas. 
There is no reason to doubt that at the three great 
councils, the proceedings commenced and ended with 
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the recitation of eulogistic verses. The Mahawanso, 


as shown above, distinctly mentions the reciting of 
Gath4s, and the qualification of the teacher was tested 
by making him recite some. The same must have 
been the case in all the convocations and confer- 
ences, and the most reasonable conclusion on the 
premises appears to me, therefore, to be that the bulk 


of the Gathas are, as aforesaid, due to rhapsodists, 


or professional bards, and probably only a few to reli- 
gious teachers. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Turnour is of opinion that the 
religion of S'akya was originally ‘preached and 
spread among the people” in the Pali language, and 
yet in his edition of the Mahawanso he has shewn 
that Mahindo, son of Asoka, translated the Buddhist 
scriptures into Cingalese from the digest prepared 
-at the convocation held in the 27th year of his father’s 
reign, and that from that recension the Pali version 


was got up in the middle of the fifth century (459 


and 477 A. C.), admitting thereby that the language 


used at As’oka’s convocation was other than Pali, for. 


if As’oka’s edition had been in that language a new 
edition from the Cingalese recension would have been 
quite uncalled for, if not useless. As a collateral 
evidence it may be noticed that the history of S‘akya 
as recorded in the Burmese ‘“ Malalangara Wottoo’* 
which is a paraphrase of the Pali Lalita Vistara, 
bears a closer approximation to the narrative of 
the Gétha than to that of the prose of the great 


#* For a translation of this work, vide Journal, American Oriental 


Rociety, Vol. III., pp. 1 et seq.. 
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Satras, shewing the former to be a more authentic, 
at least a more generally received, version than the 
latter. 

The language of the Gatha is believed, by M. Bur- 
nouf, to be intermediate between the Pali and the 
pure Sanskrit. Now, as the Pali was the vernacular 
language of India from Cuttack to Kapurdagiri with- 
in three hundred years after the death of S’akya, it 
would not be unreasonable to suppose that the Gatha, 
which preceded it, was the dialect of the millions at 
the time of S’akya’s advent and for some time before 
it, If our conjecture in this respect be right, it 
would follow that the Sanskrit passed into the Gatha 
six hundred years before the Christian era ; that three 
hundred years subsequently it changed into the Pali; 
and that thence, in two hundred years more, preceded 
the Prakrit and its sister dialects, the Sauraseni, the 
Dravidi* and the Pafichali, which in their turn formed 
the present vernacular dialects of India. 


* Commenting on this word as published in my paper on the 
“ Peculiarities of the “Gétha Dialect”? in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, (XXIII. p. 614). Dr. J. Muir observes; “if by the Dra- 
vidi is meant the Telegu, or any of its cognate languages, it is a 
mistake to class it with the northern Prakrits.” (Sanskrit Texts 
II, p. 127.) It must be obvious from the manner in which the word 
has been used in the text that a Prakritic dialect is intended, and 
not the Telegu, nor any of its cognate dialects. That a Prakritic 
dialect of the kind was once recognised is abundantly evident from 
the writings of Indian philologists and rhetoricians. It is referred 
to by the author of the Sahitya Darpana by the phrase, Dravidé 
Drdvidédishu. Réma Tarkavagis’a reckons it among the Vibhdshée, 
Jumara Nandi, in his vrittion Kramadis‘vara, says that the Vibhashas 
‘differ but slightly from the Mahéraéshtri. (Kathanchidbhedd, Mahd- 
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_ Of course these dates are mere rough estimates, 
designed to help enquiry, and not intended to fix the 
exact limits of time. Dialects take a long time in 
forming ; their transition from one state to another is 
extremely irregular, at times making sudden starts 
and then lying dormant, quickened among some com- 
munities and under particular circumstances, and 
retarded among others, differing even in the case of 
different individuals, but on the whole spreading 
over long periods, which, in the present condition 
of the history of ancient India, it is impossible to 
determine with any exactitude. 

From what has been stated above, it must be obvi- 
ous that I hold the Gathas to be fragments of the 
earliest works on the life of the founder of Bud- 
dhism. They must have been compiled immedi- 
ately after his death, if not during his lifetime 
on particular prominent occasions of his ministry. 
There is no reason to doubt that they were recited at 
the opening of the first convocation, when a life of the 
founder would be the very first thing to engage the 
attention of, and most agreeable to, the devout fol- 


rashtryadeh, s'alkdbhira-dravidodrdvantydvantisrdvanti-prachyd-saura- 
seni-vahliki dakshindtyddi bhash& bhedaé nétakadaw patrabhede cha). 
Markandeya, in his Prakrita Sarvasva, expresses the same opinion. 
Flis words are: S’atikardbhira-chéndala-s‘avara-dravidaudraah. lt 
is to be regretted that there are not many Dravidi characters repre- 
sented in the dramatic literature of the Hindus, but of the few who may 
be suspected to be so, nowhere has a Dravidian dialect been putin their 
mouths. The language they are made to speak in isa form of 


Prakrit, and not a cognate of the Telegu tongue. 
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lowers who assembled to give shape and permanence 
to the doctrines of their great teacher. Whether these 
Gath4s were ever put together in the form of a bio- 
graphy or simply recited as fragments it is impossible 
now to determine ; certain it 1s that no work purely in 
Gatha verse has yet been met with: if it ever existed, 
it has not escaped the wreck of time. The earliest 
Chinese version is said to have been in verse, but 
there is nothing to show that it was taken from a 
versified original. The Gaéthds, however, were held 
sacred and preserved with great care. None was 
deemed competent to discuss on the principles of 
religion who knew them not by-heart, and there 
is no reason to doubt that all the life of S’akya now 
extant owe their origin to them. 

Next to the Gath4as the most ancient and authentic 
text on the life of the last Buddha is the Lalita Vis- 
tara. M. Senart describes it, as far as it goes, as the 
‘type of the most complete, the most perfect, and also 
the most authoritative’* of all on the subject. Un- 
questionably it is the source from which all the bio- 
graphies now extant in Ceylon, Tibet and China have 
been drawn. It is of the greatest importance therefore 
to determine its exact date, and in this respect it is to 
be regretted that we have nothing more positive than 
inferences founded on insufficient data. 

The latest date to which the work can be brought is 
the 6th century A. D., when the Tibetan version was 


* “Le type le plus complet, le plus parfait, ef aussi le plus autorisé 
de ouvrages qui se rapportent & cet partie de la légende,” Hesai eur 
la Legénde du Buddha, p. 5. | 
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prepared. Anterior to it there is the Pali version of 
the 5th century. Then the Chinese versions of the 
4th, 3rd, and the Ist centuries, carry the history of 
the work back to over eighteen hundred years. The 
Chinese version of the year A. D. 69-70 is particu- 
larly important. Though it is no longer extant, the 
fact of its having been made is not open to any doubt. 
The question then arises, how far further back can the 
Lalita Vistara be carried ? M. Foucaux, in the Introduc- 
fion to his translation of the Tibetan version, assumes 
the Sanskrit text, as we now possess it, to have been 
compiled at the time of the 8rd convocation. He says: 
‘¢D’aprés ce qui précéde, et puisque le Lalita vistara, 
dont la traduction tibétaine insérée dans le Kah-gyour 
est la copie fidéle, présente tous les caracttres qui 
distinguent les Sotitras développés, 11 s’ensuit qu’il faut 
attribuer la rédaction que nous avons entre les mains 
au troisitme concile qui eut leu quatre cents ans 
environ aprés la mort du Bouddha, ce qui assigne 
3 ce livre la date de deux mille ans, et ccla en choi- 
sissant, comme je l’ai fait, l’¢poque la plus rapprochée 
entre celles que nous fournit la chronologie bouddhi- 
que.” (p. xv1.) 

The convocation here referred to 1s apparently that 
of Kanishka. Ifso, it was held nineteen hundred, 
and not two thousand, years ago. If we tuke it to 
be that of Asoka, the date would be two thousand. 
one hundred years. To fix the date of the work at 
two thousand years it would be necessary to assume 
that it was produced, not at, nor for, a convocation, but 
at a time intermediate between the two convocations. 
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To make this clear it is necessary to enter into some 
details about Buddhist dates. 

Now, the starting point of early Buddhist chrono- 
logy is the Nirvana, and the most important epochs 
are the four subsequent convocations. The first is, by 
some, assumed to have happened 543 years before the 
commencement of the Christian era, while others bring 
it down to 477 before that era. The first convocation 
was held immediately after the death of S’akya, and its 
date must be the same as that of the Nirvana. The 
second convocation, like the Nirvana, has two dates ; 
one, according to a prophecy, a hundred years after the 
Nirvana, and the other, according to the P4li annals, 
one hundred and sixty-six years after that event. In 
either case the sovereign under whom it was held is said 
to have been Kalas’oka. The third was held in the 
seventeenth year of As’oka’s reign, or 246 or 242 B.C.; 
and the last in the reign of Kanishka, a little after B. C. 
83. Of these the As’oka convocation is the most au- 
thentic. Next to the date of Chandragupta no date in 
ancient Indian history is so well established as that of 
Asoka, and in all enquiries regarding Buddhist dates, 
it must be accepted as the starting-point. The pro- 
bable time of the last convocation is also fairly 
well established. It is to this that the learned scholar 
refers in the above extract. It appears, however, 
too recent to be reliable. The interval between 
it and the time when the first Chinese version was 
published would be scarcely sixty years, and this 
appears to me to be too short for a religious work to 
attain sufficient sanctity in the land of its birth to be 
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accepted as the text-book of the faith, and to travel to 
China. Had the text been admitted as a revelation by 
the founder, the case would*have, of course, been dif- 
ferent ; but as the composition of an uninspired writer, 
it could not so readily attain that distinction, parti- 
cularly when there were many works extant with 
much higher claims to reverence and faith. If any 
reliance is to be reposed on Buddhist tradition, the sim- 
ple Satras must be accepted to be the oldest records, 
compiled at the first convocation immediately after the 
death of the founder, and acknowledged to comprise 
the very ipsissima verba of the great teacher. Works 
on ethics and philosophy were, likewise, compiled at 
that time, and they got wide currency. And looking 
at them the last convocation cannot be accepted as 
the probable time of the origin of the Lalita Vistara. 
The third convocation or that which was held under 
the presidency of As’oka, is not open to the objection 
above urged. It was held long before the time of 
the Chinese translation, and there was ample in- 
terval between the two events to give time for works 
compiled in India, to attain full credit as sacred | 
scriptures, and to go out of India in that garb of sanc- 
tity. It was, besides, convened expressly for the pur- 
pose of condemning schismatic doctrines and books, 
and for settling which of the books then extant were so 
authentic as to be accepted assacred. Itis open, how- | 
ever, to one serious objection. It is difficult to con. 
ceive that it was then for the first time that a biogra- 
phy of the saint was thought of. At the time a 
great many of the Avadanas and Jatakas were well 
known, and believed to be authentic. They are 
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alleged to contain the sayings of Buddha, which 
bear the same relation to the Saétras and earlier works 
which the Hadiths do to the Quran, and imply the 
existence of preceding works. All the leading facts in 
connexion with the life of the Reformer were then well 
known and accepted as unquestioned truths, and re- 
‘peatedly represented in bas-reliefs at Sanchi, Barahat 
and Buddha Gay4; and in the face of them it is ex- 
tremely difficult to believe that there was no biogra- 
phy of the founder recorded at the time, and that 
nothing was done in that line until two centuries 
later. It appears to me extremely inconsistent to 
assume that records in stone, literal and pictorial, pre- 
ceded writing in books by two centuries and more, or 
even that they were synchronous. Had the early Bud- 
dhists been generally unlettered people, who neglected 
to preserve their scriptures, the case would have been 
different; but seeing that the founder of the religion did 
not himself write any book, and that the very first thing 
his followers did immediately after his death was to 
reduce to writing the sayings of their teacher, and to 
classify them under different heads, it would be quite 
unwarrantable to-suppose that a life of the saint was 
not thought of until several centuries afterwards. 

The next date would be that of the second convoca- 
tion, but it has been held by scholars who have carefully 
studied the subject and are well able to speak with 
great weight, to be apocryphal, and it opens the 
very large and much vexed question of the date of 
the Nirvana, which it is not my wish to discuss here, 
If the authenticity of the prophecy which said 
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that a convocation would be held a hundred years 
after the Nirvana be admitted, and Ka4las’oka be 
acknowledged to be the samé with Dharma As’‘oka, or 
the As’oka of the lgts, the son of Vindusara, the 
Nirvana would be brought to the fifth decade of the 
‘fourth century, or only a few years before the inva- 
sion of India by Alexander the Great, when, according 
to Greek historians, Buddhism was well established 
in the country. This would be quite absurd, and 
therefore the theory of identifying the two As’okas 
may at once be rejected as untenable. 

The next hypothesis is to deny the identity of 
Kalas‘oka, but to admit an interval of a hundred years 
from the death of Buddha to the father of the nine 
Nandas, and then, relying on a prophecy which says 
that As’oka would come a hundred years after Kala- 
soka, to cast up the figures of this nameless father’s 
reign and those of his successors to the inauguration of 
As’oka, and to make a total of 218 years as the interval 
between the Nirvana and As’oka. This too, however, 
is open to a grave objection. The As'oka Avadana 
gives eleven lineal descendants from Bimbisara, the 
contemporary of S’akya, to As’oka, and these, within 
218 years, would give an average of 19 years and 9 
months to each, without reckoning the reign of Chan- 
dragupta, which is omitted in that work. The thirteen 
lineal descendants noticed inthe Vishnu Purana would 
with those figures give an average of 16 years and 9 
months to each reign, without making any allowance 
for the 100 years assigned by that work to the nine 
Nandas. The ten lineal descendants of the Mahawanso, 
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in the same way, would give 21 years and 9 months to 
each reign. But even the highest of these three figures 
would be too small for an average human generation, 
which is 33 years, or three genergtions to the century. 
By accepting the date of Buddha’s death to have been 
543 B. C., the interval between the Nirvana and 
Asoka would be raised to 297 years, and they would 
give an average of 23 to 29 years to each generation, 
or higher if the time of Bimbisara, the contemporary 
of S’Akya, be excluded, and this result would be very 
near what one would @ priori have a right to expect. 
The prophecy of 100 years is not of any importance, 
and must go the way of all prophecies. In the Asoka 
Avadana, a prophecy of S’akya is quoted, which says 
that Upa Gupta, the religious preceptor of As’oka, 
would be born a hundred years after the Nirvana. 
If this really did happen and the latest date of the 
Nirvana be accepted as the true one, the sage would 
have been 131 years old when he expounded the prin- 
ciple of Buddhism to his royal pupil. In the same way 
one Pindola, who was according to a Pali legend, 
a contemporary of Buddha, must have wonderfully 
preserved his activity for near 250 years, to be fit 
for missionary duties in the time of As‘oka, for he is 
said to have been deputed by that monarch to preach 
Buddhism all over India. I look upon the prophecy 
as a piece of pious fraud, designed to exalt the rank 
of the great teacher who succeeded in converting and 
becoming the spiritual guide of so mighty a sovereign 
as As'oka, and the Pindola story, a case of accidental 
identity of names afterwards converted into a positive 
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identity of persons. In the As’oka Avadana the name 
appears as Supindola Bharadvaja. 1 would have 
referred both to circumstances connected with the 
history of K4las‘oka afterwards confounded with Dhar- 
mas’oka, but it is futile to place any reliance upon 
Stories which deal in spans of human life over a 
century. Atthe same time I must admit that to 
reject the genealogy altogether would be to reject 
evidence better than which we do not possess, and to 
vitiate irremediably the authenticity of those facts on 
which the fictitious character of Kalasoka’s convoca- 
tion has been attempted to be established. If the 
convocation could be accepted as a historical fact, it 
would appear to be the most appropriate time for the 
Lalita Vistara. It is acknowledged by the southern 
Buddhists that at that meeting the text-books of the 
faith were to some extent revised and added to, and 
there is nothing to prohibit the supposition that a 
prose life of the founder of the religion was then 
got up. 

The ‘‘ Buddhists themselves go much higher up, 
and insist upon the Lalita Vistara being of the date 
of the first convocation. ‘‘ Comme tous les ouvrages 
primitifs du bouddhisme,” says M: Foucaux, ‘‘le 
Lalita Vistara passe pour avoir été rédigé par l’un 
des principaux disciples du Bouddha, immédiatement 
apros la mort de ce dernier, et d’aprés le récit qu'il 
avait fait luiméme des événements de sa vie.’”* 

He very justly adds: ‘Il est probable, en effet, 
- Yun des premiers besoins des nouveaux con- 

-* Histoire du Buddha, p. XI. 
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_-vertis au bouddhisme fut de connfitre quelle avait 
été la vie du. fondateur de leur religion, soit pour se 
prévaloir de la perfection du mattre, soit pour imiter 
ses vertus.” But he assigns very good reasons to 
show that this belief cannot be accepted as historically 
correct. I have myself shown above that the Gathas 
were most probably what were produced at the first con- 
vocation to give an account of the life of the saint; 
and if the Gathas sufficed to meet the wants of the 
people at that convocation, it must follow that a prose 
compilation quoting those Gathas as vouchers must 
come some time after that date; and what could be a 
better time than that of the convocation which was 
held to recast the scriptures? Itis said many prose 
works were then elaborated, and it would be hard 
to believe that none was thought of in connexion 
with the life of the founder. On the contrary the most 
probable inference scems to be that it was one of the 
earliest that was thought of and taken in hand. De- 
nying his convocation, still the time of Kalasoka, a 
century or a century and a half after the first poetical 
version, would be by no means an unréasonable date. 
Any how the work cannot be carried more than fifty 
years before that-time, and that may be accepted as the 
terminus a quo, and the latest some fifty years or more 
before the convocation of As’oka in the year 246 B.C., 
whether it be called the second or the third. The 
sculptures of the time of As’oka preclude the possibi- 
lity of bringing the work down to a later period. 
This argument places the work between 300 to 450 
B. C., and greater certainty is at present unapproach- 
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Of the contents of the Lalita Vistara, Csoma de 
Korés has given a fair, though brief, resume, in the 
twentieth volume of the Asiatic Researches (pp. 285 et 
8eq); and after the publication of M. Foucaux’s elegant 
translation into French of the Tibetan version, Bishop 
Bigandet’s translation into English of the Pali version, 
M. Beal’s rendering into English of the Chinese ver- 
sion, M, Senart’s comment on all the three, and Pro- 
fessor Lefmann’s German translation of about one- 
fourth of the Sanskrit text, it would be of no use 
to attempt an abstract. I abstain therefore from 
the task. A complete translation of the whole into 
English is what is now required for comparison 
with the other texts, and I had this object in view 
when this edition of the text was undertaken. A 
translation of the first three chapters was published, 
and nearly three-fourths of the text was rendered 
into English in MS., but circumstances intervened 
_which prevented me froin carrying out my intention. 
The publication of the. last fasciculus of the text has 
been hitherto delayed solely with a view to bring out 
the translation along withit. But so many pbinelentes 
(and very justly) have been made on account of the 
delay, that I am obliged to issue the text apart from 
the translation. I entertain, however, a hope that I 
shall soon have an opportunity of bringing out the 
latter as an independent publication. For the present 
the published pages of the translation must remain as 
a specimen of the style of the text. 

The life of Buddha is divisible into two parts; ‘the 
first referring to his birth, infancy, boy-hood, and man- - 
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hood to the time of his attaining religious perfection ; 
and the second embracing his career as the teacher of 
a new faith, and the history of his death and funeral. 
The Lalita Vistara comprises the first part, and, as far 
as it goes, it is the most complete account we have on 
the subject. There is no single work in the Sanskrit 
language which gives the second in the same way. 
For it the Sutras and the Avadanas are our only 
guide; but they are fragmentary, unconnected, often 
unreliable, and not unoften discordant. The life 
in Pali, compiled by Buddhaghosha, has a great 
advantage in this respect, as it includes the career 
of the great teacher from his birth to death; but its 
authenticity is questionable, and it was compiled 
nearly a thousand years after the date of the events 
it describes. Nor has the time yet arrived for the 
completion, from the materials now accessible to orien- 
tal scholars, of such a complete biography as would meet 
the requirements of historical accuracy. Much has 
yet to be done to bring to light the salient points in 
the Buddhist literatures of Nepal, Tibet, China, Ceylon, 
and Burmah before such a work can be successfully 
completed. 

_ The present is the season for collecting facts, for 
bringing together scattered materials,and not for work- 
ing on them and drawing conclusions. And I trust, 
therefore, that the volume I now present to the public 
in a complete form, will not be an unacceptable con- 
-tpibution to the stock of materials already collected 
by European scholars. It has its defects, and no one 
is more painfylly aware of them than Iam. Two of 
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them have been specially pointed out in a Prospectus 
lately published by Dr. Lefmann of Heidelberg. 
It has been said, ‘‘ Nachdem die Calcuttaer Ausgabe 
sich als unkritisch und unbrauchbar erwiesen und 
dazu unvollstindig geblieben, ist das berechtigte Ver- 
Jangen nach einer correcten Ausgabe dieses wichtigen 
Textes oft genug gestellt worden.” The “ incomplete- 
ness” I am now abletoremove. Such asitis, the text 
will now be found complete. I regret I can do nothing 
to mend its “ uncritical” character. But in justice to 
myself I must add, that the edition does not pretend to 
any critical exposition, and nothing should be expec- 
ted from it but just what it assumes to be—an eclectic 
text compiled from five MSS., retaining all the errors 
of the MSS. where no single MS. gives a correct version, 
and never attempting to decide which is correct and 
which is wrong, except in a few occasional foot-notes, 
which may be taken for what they are worth,—in short 
to give the substance of five MSS., and not to sit in 
judgment on them. For a first edition of a little- 
known and scarce work this was deemed the safest 
course. The Sanskrit in which the prose portion 
of the work is written is not pure, and it 1s over- 
loaded with Buddhist technical terms which were 
perfectly unknown to oriental scholars, both in 
Europe and in India, when the sheets passed 
through the press, and even now is but very imper- 
fectly understood ; the construction of the sentences 
is involved, and frequently dubious; and the MSS. 
at command were all more or less corrupt ; the poetical 
portions are written in a different dialect, and their 
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peculiarities were, when I took them in hand, totally 
unknown to me, as they were to all European scholars, 
and the task was to deduce intelligible meaning from 
unintelligible jargon, in very much the same way 
in which an English scholar, without knowing the 
history and the topics of the Bible, would draw 
intelligible meaning from the extract printed on page 
25 from the Moravian version of the Bible. Buddhist 
literature was little known and but imperfectly under-. 
stood three and twenty years ago when the text was 
printed, and the apprehension of tampering with the 
original by hasty and unauthorised emendations beset 
me at every step. And under the circumstances 
I cannot venture to cherish the idea that I have been 
always successful in my attempt to interpret . the 
Gathas. A whole library of Buddhist books has since 
been published; a host of able and distinguished scho- 
lars have devoted their time and attention to the sub- 
ject ; and quite a mass of new light has been brought 
to bear upon it. It is therefore but reasonable to 
suppose that those who will follow me will find the 
task of editing the work greatly facilitated, and it 
will be asource of satisfaction to me to know that 
my labours have, to even asmall extent, helped to the 
understanding of an old and very important work in 
Buddhist literature. That my notes on the Gdathds 
will be of some use to future enquirers, even if they 
serve only as beacons, I have every reason to believe. 
In preparing the text of this, the first edition of the 
Lalita Vistara, for the ) Breas I have had the use of the 
following five MSS. : — 7 
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Ist. A 4to. volume of yellow arsenecised paper, 
written in the Bengali character, originally copied 
for the College of Fort William, but now belonging 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In the printed 
Catalogue of the Society’s Sanskrit Library, it occurs 
under the head of Upapuraénas, and is named “ Buddha 
Purana, by Parasara,” (No. 508) having been mistaken 
for a Paur&nic work of fhe Hindus. In the colophon 
of the codex the name is, however, correctly given. 

2nd. Ditto ditto, belonging to the Serampur Col- 
lege. This and the last were copied under the 
superintendence of the late Dr. William Carey from 
the same original, and are, generally, very corrupt. 

8rd. A puthi of 246 folia, written in the Newari 
character on yellow arsenecised paper, having from 7 
to 9 lines on each page. On its cover, the name of the 
work is given as Dharmardjavaddana, On the centre of 
the first page there is a vignette representing Buddha 
seated on a lotus supported by two lions, and surround- 
ed by worshippers of various classes. The central 
figure has an aureole behind its body, and behind that a 
large tree. The sun and the moon and two snow-capped 
mountains are shown in the back ground. The MS. 
was procured for the Asiatic Society by B. H. Hodgson, 
Esq. According to its epigraph it was copied at a place 
‘¢ to the north of the great Vihara called Pas’ubandana, 
to the west of the great Vihara called Harnavarna, sa- 
cred to S‘4kya, the noblest of saints, in the city of Lali- 
tapuri, during the reign of Rajyaprak4s’amalla Deva, 
in the Newari year 871 = A. D. 1751, (the day of com- 
pletion being) Wednesday, the 13th of the wane, in the 
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month of A’s'vina, when the moon was in the constel- 
lation Hasté, and the Yoga was Vaidhriti, for the 
edification of one Samantabhadra, son of Dharmardja, 
by Purnas’ri, and grandson of Dhanadeva and his wife 
Dhanavati.”* 

4th. Ditto of 230 folia, written as above, and 
having 8 lines on each page. It bears no date, but is 
apparently about a hundred and fifty years old. Ob- 
tained by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. for the Library of the 
Asiatic Society. Very carefully copied, and apparent- 
ly correct, corresponding closely with the last. 

5th. Ditto of 131 folia, written in the Nagari 
character, and having 12 lines on each page. Copied 
at Kathamandu for the editor, under the superintend- 
ence of B. H. Hodgson, Esq. Generally correct, but 
apparently copied from an original different from the 
above. 

In collating these MSS. and preparing the notes on 
the Gatha portion of the work I had the invalu- 
able assistance of my late respected tutor Pandit Vis’va- 
natha S‘astri. A profound Sanskrit scholar, tho- 
roughly versed in the Mahabhashya and other leading 
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works of the Panini school, and familiar with the 
idiom of the dramatic Prakrits, which he had made a 
special subject of his study, he brought to the task a 
qualification which few could command. Seated at 
his feet, I had studied the Sanskrit language for years ; 
and I feel profoundly grateful to him for the advice 
and instruction which he always placed at my service. 
Most of the Sanskrit works, which I have edited, have 
benefited very largely by his co-operation and super- 
vision; and I deeply mourn the loss I have sustained 
by his untimely death. I have also to acknowledge 
my obligation to the distinguished scholar and orien- 
talist, Brian Haughton Hodgson, Esq., who was the 
first to throw open the field of Nepalese Buddhism to 
European scholarship, and to write some of the most 
valuable papers that have yet been published on the 
subject, for procuring for me and for the Asiatic Society 
of Béngal three most valuable MSS. Without those 
MSS. it would have been impossible for me to , carry 
the work through the press in a satisfactgyptiianner. 


MANIKTOLLAG, ae. 
August 30th, J87% 
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Page 5, line 12, for pundarka read pundarika. ~ 
» 4%, » 19, for Nargarjuna read Nagarjuna. 
5 14, , 1, for are simply read is simply. 
>. 27, ” 26, Jor TS read awe, 8 : 
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GHAPTER I, 
TRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 


Inrropuction.—Bhagavan at Srivasti—his followers—is absorbed in Samédhi 
—Devaputg request him to recite the Lalita-Vistara—its contents—Bodhisattvas 
and Sraévakas solicit Bhagavan to recite the samc—Bhagavaén vouchsafes their 
request. i 


Om !} Salutation to all Buddhas,? Bodhisattvas, Aryas, S’ra- 
vakas, and Pratyeka Buddhas? of all times, past, present and 
future; who are adored throughout the farthest lifnitless boun- 
dary of the ten quarters of the globe (Lohadhdlu) .4 

It has thus been heard by me,° that once on a time Bhaga- 
vin? sojourned i in the garden of AnATuAPrypapDa at Jetavana in 
S‘ravasti7, accompanied by a venerable body of twelve thousand 
Bhikshukas® who had the following for their foremost ; name- 
ly ;—Jnana-kaundilya,? Asvajit, Vashpa, Mahénamé, Bhadrika,- 
Yas‘odeva, Vimala, Subahnu, Pirna,” Gavampati, Uruvilla-kas ya- 
pa, Nadi-kfés’yapa, Gayd-kas‘yapa, Sdriputra,!! Maha-maudgalyé- 
yaha, Mahdi-kds’yapa, Maha-katyéyana, Kaphila, Kaundilya, 
Chunanda, Maitréyaniputra, Aniruddha, Nandika, Kasphila, 
Subhiti, Reveta, Khadiravanika, Amogharaja, Mahaparanika, 
-Kakkula, Nanda, Réhula,! Svégata, and Ananda.8 There like- 
‘wise accompanied him thirty-two thousand Bodhisattvas,“ all 
linked together by unity of caste,!* and perfect in the virtues of 
Bodhisattva Pdramitdé;}6 who had made their command over 
Bodhisattva knowledge a pastime, were illumined with the light of | 
Bodhisattva Didranis,” and were masters of the Dhéranfs them- 
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selves ; who were profound in their Bodhisattva meditations, all- 
submissive to the lord of Bodhisattvas, and possessed of absolute 
control over Samdédhi ;—gyreat in “self-command, refulgent in 
Bodhisattva forbearance, and replete. with the, Bodhisattva 
element of perfection.” Among these the following were the 
principal; namely,—the most excellent Bodimeag (Bodhisattva 
maktsattva) Marrreya; the most excellent Bodhis.tva Daara~ 
wis'varaRAsA, the most excellent Bodhisattva Si* ‘TAKETU, the 
most excellent Bodhisattva SippHArTHamati, the most excellent 
Bodhisattva Pras’ANTA-CHARITRAMATI, the most excellent Bodhi- 
sattva PraTIsANviTprAptTa, the most excellent Bodhisattva Nitya- 
¥UKTA, and the most excellent Bodhisattva ManAKarundA- 
CHANDRE. 

Now then, Bhagavén, arriving at the great city of S'ravasti, 
sojourned therein, respected, venerated, revered and adored by 
the fourfold congregation” ;—by kings, princes, their counsel- 
lors, prime ministers and followers ;—by retinues of Kshatriyas, 
Brahmanas, ‘householders, and ministers ;—by citizens, Tirthi- 
kas, S‘ramanas, Brdéhmanas, recluses, (charakas,) and ascetics 
(parivrdjakas). Although regaled with all sorts of edibles and 
sauces, the best that could be prepared by purveyors, and supplied 
with cleanly mendicant apparel (chévara), alms-bowls (pinda- 
putra), couches, and pain-assuaginge medicaments, the benevolent 
lord, on whom had been showered the prime of gifts and applauses, 
remained unattached to them all, like water on a lotus leaf; and 
the report of his greatness as the venerable (arhat),* the all. 
knowing (samyak-sambuddha,) the learned, the well-behaved, 
the god of happy exit,”? the great knower of worlds, the valiant, 
the all-controlling charioteer, the teacher of gods and men, the 
quinocular® Lord Buddha fully manifest, spread far and wide — 
in the world. And Bhagavan, having, by his own power, acquir- 
ed all knowledge regarding this world and the next, comprising 
Devas, Maras, Brihmyas, (followers of Brahm4é) S’ramanas and 
Bréhmanas as subjects, that is both gods and men,—sojourned 
here, imparting instruction in the true religion, and expounding 
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the principles of a Brahmacharya,* full and complete in its 
nature, holy in its ixAport, pure and immaculate in its character, 
—auspicious is its beginning, auspicious its middle, auspicious 
its end, 

Once about the middle watch of night was Bhagav4n absorbed 
in the meditation (samdédhi) called the ‘Ornament of Buddhas’ 
(Buddhilatkdra-vyiha). While he was thus lost in contempla- 
tion forth issued from the crown of his head, through the inter- 
stices of his.turban,* a flame of light called the Pérva- 
buddhinupasmy ityasanghdjndudlokdlatdra, (the light which 
dispels the ignorance and forgetfulness regarding former Bud- 
dhas and their congregations—safigha™!). The flame illuminated 
the residences of gods, and thus commanded Maheévara and the 
rest of an innumerable host of Devaputras®8 of auspicious homes ; 
and from it burst forth these didactic verses (Gathas) :— 

“O ye! embrace the great sage Sdkya Sifha, the light of 
knowledge, the dispeller of darkness, and the dispenser of bless- 
ings. His splendour is all-brilliant and stainless; his body is 
tranquil; his mind benignly serene. Betake to the support 
of him who is an ocean of learning, the holy and magnanimous, 
the lord of sages and religion, and the knower of all things ;—~ 
who is the god of gods, the adored of men and gods, the self- 
taught (dit. created) in religion, and the controller of all, Him, 
who hath subdued to his will the intractable mind, and whose 
heart owns not the snares of Mara; who is an enemy to all thiev- 
ish propensities, and to whom evew the life of a serpent is sacred ; 
—him, who is elevated and qualified for the calmness of beati- 
tude ;—O ye, approach him with absolute faith: he is all-re- 
splendent in the inestimable religion, and is the annihilator of 
gloom. He is perfect in morality, tranquil in his actions, and 
unfathomable in his understanding. He is the prince of physi- 
cians, and the dispenser of the draught of immortality. He 1s 
‘the hero of disputants, the suppressor of the wicked, and the 
friend of the truly religious. He is the knower of absolute good, 
and the divine marshaller to the way of salvation.” 
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The tranquil Devaputras of auspicious homes and persons, 
touched by the divine light, ‘the dispeller 6£ the ignorance and 
forgetfulndlPregar ding former Buddhas and their congregations,” 
and impelled’ by the verses, sprang up from their meditations, 
and were absorbed in the thought of a numberless immenstty of. 
Buddhas in reflecting on the great Buddha,—of their places of 
advent, their meritorious career, their congregations, as also 
their moral ordinances. 

About the end of that night Isvara, Maheévara, Nanda, 
Sunanda, Pras4nta, Mahita, Prasanta-viniteSvara, and several 
other Devaputras of auspicious homes and exalted dignity, 
proceeded towards Jetavana, refulgent with the holy flame, deco- 
rating it by their surpassing beauty. There, approaching Bhaga- 
van, they made him obeisance, laying their heads at his feet; then 
sitting apart, addressed him thus: “There exists, O Lord, 
an amplified”? treatise on religion, the noblest of Sitras,%0 
called the Lalita-Vistara.*! It expounds the source of Bo- 
dhisattva blessings; discloses the light of Tushita,®? the con- 
sultation,®® advent, career, birth-place, and the greatness of the 
birth-place of Buddha; it narrates the special excellencies of 
his boyhood; his proficiency in all worldly oceupations,—in 
writing, arithmetic, and numeration, in mechanical arts, in the 
practice of the sword, how and arrow, and in all’ sorts of 
_ gymnastics; it unfolds his conjugal enjoyments; recités the 
method of acquiring the final and immutable reward of all 
Bodhisattva discipline; displays the career of Tathigata* 
triumphing over the legions of Mara, and his might and majesty 
in all their eighteen declensions; points out the heresies of 
the Buddha religion, and, in short, constitutes the whole of what 
was imparted by former venerable and absolute Tathigata 
Buddhas, such as Padmottara and others.» Thou, O Lord, relate 
the same unto us.”’ 

Bhagavan, for the good and gratification of the many, in mercy 
to mankind, for the prosperity of all worldly actions, for the 
satisfaction of men and gods, and the mortification of heretics 
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for the diffusion of the Mahdy4na,* for encouraging Bodhisattvas 
and promcting the majesty of those who betake tg the Yanas, 
for the suppression of all evil passions, as well as in™ercy to the 
true religion, and to the family of the three precious ones,37 in 

‘sorder to perpetuate its memory, and for better exposition of 

- Buddhism,—yea, in great compassion towards men and gods, 
“benignly vouchsafed their request. The Devaputras, Maheévara 

sand others (as named above), elated by the reception they met 
with, their hearts overflowed with joy, love and goodness, saluted 
his feet with their heads, and thrice cireumambulating his person, 
disappeared, strewing around powdered sandal, aloe wood, and 
mandara flowers.*® 





At the close of that mght Bhagavan proceeded towards a bam- 
boo grove, and, arriving there, at the request of the Bodhisattvas 
and S‘ravakas, seated himself among them, and conversed with 
the Bhikshukas.“? The Bodhisattvas and venerable S’‘ravakas, 
then saluting Bhagavan with closed hands, thus addressed him ; 
O Lord, for the good and gratification of the many, in merey 
to mankind, for the well-being of worldly actions, and for the 
prosperity and satisfaction of men and gods, relate thou unto us 
that excellent treatise on religion known as the Lalita-Vistara.” 
Bhagavin, in mercy to gods, men and demons, and the all- 
truthful Bodhisattvas and noble S’ravakasysilently vouchsafed 
the request of his audience. 

Regarding this 1t may be said 4 

“This night, O. Bhikshukas, when I was comfortably seated, 
free from female company, with my mind intent and unagitated, 
and absorbed in auspicious recreation, there came unto me 
Mahes vara, Chandana, Fs’a,” Nanda, PraSantachitta,"| Mahita, 
Sunanda, Santa,” and a myriad of other such Devaputras,—sages 
bright with immaculate splendour, illuminating the grove of 
Jetas by their beauty. Approaching, they saluted my feet, cir- 
cumambulated my person, and seated themselves around me. 
Then folding their hands dy way of supplication, they thus 
reverentially beseeched me: ‘O Sage, relate unto us that aus- 
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picious and amplified Sutra, the prime source of religion, 
and antidote to evil passions, which was propounded by former 
Tathigatasptor the good of generations past.’ Thus addressed, 
the sage benignly listened to their entreaty, and, for the removal 
of the sins of Bodhbisattvas, recited the excellent discourses of » 
the Mahfyana, to the utter overthrow of the demon of love— 
Namuchi. They, overwhelmed with delight and joy, rained flow- 
ers in their ecstasy. Listen ye now, O Bhikshukas, to the same 
amplified Sutra, the prime source of religion, which former Ta- 
thigatas propounded for the benefit of generations past.” 





NOTES. 


1. Om.—It is scarecly necessary to observe that this symbol of 
the Deity is an importation from the Brahmanic writings. The Jains 
have not only adopted it, but coined a new word (EM) to denote the 
female energy or efficient cause of the universe,Om being, according 
to them, a representative of God as quiescent and unconnected with 
the world. For the changes which Om has undergone in Brahmanic 
writings, see my paper on the subject in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, XXIV, p. 324. 

2. Buddha—Buddhists believe that from time to time and after 
intervals of immeasurably long and distant periods(kalpas)men of supe- 
rior intellect, by persevering virtue and unceasing meditation, attain 
perfect knowledge of universal trutn, and proclaim it for the spiritual 
welfare of the world ; but that after a period their instructions are neg- 
lected and lie dormant until revived by succeeding individuals. Num- 
berless Buddhas have thus appeared, each undergoing the usual rou- 
tine of devotion, attaining Buddhahood, and proclaiming the principles 
of the faith, which have always remained the same ; for (say the Bud- 
dhists) as truth remains unchangeably the same, and each of these holy 
and wise men perceives the whole truth, the doctrines of each succes- 
sive Buddha must necessarily be identical with those of his predeces- 
sors. The last Buddha is accordingly made to preach (p. 4) only 
what his predecessors had already imparted to the world ; and in this 
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respect he holds the same relation to the Buddhist scripture as Vyasa 
doesto the Bréhmanic. Itis, however, very doubtful if S’4kya himself 
adopted this cloak to invest his religion with authority™ The word 
Buddha signifies ‘ one possessed of wisdom,’ ‘a follower of reason,’ a 
‘ rationalist,’ a ‘gnostic,’ and it is natural to suppose that he, having 
adopted this title, should go forward preaching his doctrines as founded. 
on truth and reason, and working on the self-love of man, without seeck- 
ing the aid of antiquity to shew the superiority of his religion over 
that of his opponents, who relied on faith, and on the antiquity of 
their written records—the Vedas : although it is possible that he might 
quote ancient antivedic philosophers, as Kapila and others, in support 
of his opinions :—and to this fact, perhaps, is to be traced the origin 
of his Buddha predecessors, if the natural veneration of mankind for 
antiquity, and in particular the anxiety of Buddhists who compiled 
the Saugata Canon, to trace its origin to the earliest times, be not 
sufficient to account for it. 

3. Bodhisativas, Bodhisatto, Pali, Pu ti sa to, Pua-sa vel Phusa 
Chinese. Aryas, fc.—Beings of high rank in the scale of Bauddha 
perfection. I have elsewhere noticed the distinguishing characteristics 
of these worthies. , 

4. Lokadhdtu.— For a critical examination as to the exact import 
of this word see Burnouf’s Histoire du Buddhisme indien, tom. I, 
p. 594. 

5. It has thus been heard, fc. evam maya s’vratam, Sanskrit.— 
This style of opening a discourse is peculiar to the Sutra division 
of the Buddhist Canon; and tradition ascribes this form to Buddha’s 
own direction to his disciples. (Burnouf’s Histoire du Buddhisme, 
p. 45.) The Riksha-bhagavatt, in common with other works of this 
class, begins in this way, and its commentator, naturally enough, 
identifies the “ me’’ of his text with the author of that work, who, 
he says, was AryAnanpa.* It is a pity that we have not a com- 
mentary to point out who was the author of the Lalita-Vistara. 

6. Bhagavan, nominative singular of the crude form Bhagavat,— 
Bhagavad, Pali, Btchom Idandasa, Tibetan. The technology of the 
Buddhists is to a great extent borrowed from the literature of 
thé Brdhmans. The Vija-mantra of Buddha begins with Om,f 


* MS. No. 813, Liby. As. Soc. f. 4. | 
¢ Memoires concernant V Histoire, des Chinois, tome V, p. 59. 
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their metaphysical terms are exclusively Hindu, and gbe names 
of most of their divinities are taken from the Hindu pantheon. 
The word Bhagavan, which, according to the Abhidharma-kosha- 
vydkhyd, a Bauddha work of great repute, “is not an arbitrary 
or superfluous, but tha, most appropriate title of Buddha,” has 
been, by the Vedas, used to designate the Deity’s self. It is said 
in the Vishnu Purana, in accordance with the interpretation of Yaska, 
that, “the essence of the Supreme is defined by the term Bhagavan: 
the word Bhagavan is the denomination of the primeval and eternal 
god: and he who fully understands the meaning of that expression, 
is possessed of holy wisdom, the sum and _ substance of the three 
Vedas. The word Bhagavan is a convenient form to be used in the 
adoration of that Supreme Being, to whom no term is applicable, and 
thdffore Bhagavan expresses that supreme spirit, which is individual, 
almighty, and the cause of causes of all things.” — & The 
dissyllable Bhaga indicates the six properties, dominion, might, glory, 
splendour, wisdom, and dispassion. The purport of the va is that 
elemental spirit in which all beings exist, and which exists in all 
beings.” (The usual etymon of the word, however, is Bhaga with 
the possessive affix @qy.) “ This word, therefore, which is the general 
denomination of an adorable object, is not used in reference to the 
Supreme in a general, but a special, signification. When applied to 
any other (person) it is used in its customary or general import. 
In the latter case, it may purport one who knows the origin and 
end and revolutions of beings, and what is wisdom, what ignor- 
ance. In the former it denotes wisdom, tuergy, dominion, might 
glory, without end, and without defect.”* All the Stitras invest 
S’dkya Sifiha with this title, and, next to Tathagata, it is perhaps the 
most common appellation of Buddha. M. Burnouf, citing the Abhi. 
dharma-kosha-vgakhya,t observes that the epithet is primarily ap- 
plicable to absolute Buddhas, and secondarily to Bodhisattvas, who 
have discharged all their religious obligations and are ready to 
become Buddhas ; but not to Pratyeka Buddhas. | 
7. Srévasti,—(Sdvasti, Bhagavat Purdna ;t Sawatthipura, Pali ;§ 

* Wilson's Vishnu Purdna, p. 643. 

¢ Historie du Buddhisme indien, p. 72. 

J Vishnu Purana, p. 361. 

§ Turnour’s Muhdvanso, p, 240. 
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Shewet, and Shy-lo-fa-syte, Chinese ;* Mnyan-yod, Tibetan,t) the an- 
cient capital of Kogala, placed by the Chinese travellers Fa Hian and 
Hiouan Thsang nearly on the site of Fyz4bdd in Oude. General 
Cunningham has since identified the locality with great precision. 
(Arch. Survey Reports.) The place was celebrated for being the 
site of a large religious establishment dedicated to S’Akya by a 
rich householder of the place, a minister of Prasendjit, named Su- 
datta. The man was noted for great liberality which had earned for 
him the title of “ Almoner of Orphans,” Andthapindada. | 

8. Bhikshukas,—(Bhikshunt; Fem. Gelong Tib.—Pi-khieau, 
Chinese,) literally, mendicants or those who have renounced home, 
and embraced monasticism. They bear the same relation to Updsakas 
(householders) as the friars of the Christian Church do to the laity, 
with this exception that, while the latter are eligible to clesical 
duties, the former are bound to devote their whole life to the study 
of the doctrines of their faith, to meditation, and to the acquirement 
of those excellencies which characterise a perfect Buddha, without 
ever being allowed to engage themselves in any priestly occupation, 
They are called Sramanas, from their great sanctity (the Sarmanes 
of the Grecks) ; and for having constituted the audience of Sakya 
(Sravakas bearers): their elders are styled Sthaviras, and the more 
distinguished among them Jlaha Sra’vakas—great hearers. For a 
lucid account of the ceremony of initiation into this order, the 
reader is referred to Mr. Hodgson’s work on Buddhism, p. 212; and 
for the religious and social observances appropriate to if, including 
asceticism, mendicity, &c., to Professor Newmann’s “ Catechism of 
the Shamans.” M. Spiegel’s Liber de offietis Sucerdotuin Buddhi- 
corum is a brief summary of the ceremony of imttationan Pah, which . 
may likewise be consulted. 

9 JNANAKAUNDILYA.—Every one of these names is preceded 
by the epithet Ayushmat, “ life-possessing,” ‘“ immortal,” (in Pah, 
Awusso), which I have not deemed necessary to repeat. Accord- 
ing to Cingalese etiquette this epithet, expressive of affection and 
tenderness, is applicable to equals and inferiors but not to superiors. 

* The Pilgrimage of Fa Hian, p, 169. 
t Astatic Researches, XX, p. 86. 

t Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. 70. 
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10. Pdérya.—A merchant of Surpdrika (S¢rmdipa,’ Wiopdra of 
Ptolemy ; ; modern Sipeler), a sea-port near the'gaputh of Krishna. 
He was converted by Sakya himself at the recommendation of 
Andthapindada, and was ever afterwards one of the most faithful 
and renowned disciples of the great Teacher. The Vinaya legends 
abound in anecdotes of his great goodness and imperturbable 
patience, and even Sakya himself is often made to apostrophise at 
his excellencies. 

11. Snrteutra,—one of the first disciples of Sakya Sifha. The 
first volume of the Dulva gives a long account of his life. It is said 
that he was the son of Tishya (Skar-rgyal, Tib.), a learned Brahman 
of Nalanda, a village near Rajagriha, and early evinced great pro- 
ficiency in Brahmanic learning. His real name was Upatishya, (Nye 
rgyal, Tib.), but was commonly talled Sariputra, in commemoration 
of the wisdom of his mother Sériké. He had, in company with his 
friend and neighbour Maudgalydyana (called in the text Mahé- 
Maudgalyayana) travelled over all central India in search of true 
wisdom, and at last betook to the asylum of Sdkya, whose religion — 
they adorned and upheld. Sadriputra was noted for intelligence, and 
his friend for great proficiency in performing miracles.* 

12. Nanpa, RAnvta.—Nanpa, (Gadvo, Tib.) brother of S’akya : 
—Ra’Hura, sometimes called LAwvna, (Tib. SaRa-a’cttan n’psin) 
the son of S’dkya by YasopwaRA. 

13. ANanpa.—(Kun-gavo, Tib.) son of Dotodana, brother of Sud- 
dhodana. For further particulars regarding Anarda see Note,— 
Chap. XXVI. 

14. Bodhisattva,—Bodhisatto, Pali; Phousa, Chinese. He who 
possesses the essence of Bodhi, or, of the intelligence of Buddha; a 
title originally applied to those disciples of S’Akya, who stood next to 
himself in the order of perfection. But the theistic speculations of 
later times, which even apotheosized metaphysical abstractions, devised 
a very intricate system of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas wholly super- 
human, and we may add,—ideal. “ According tothis system,” says 
Mr. Hodgson, “from an eternal, infinite and immaterial Adi Buddha 
proceeded divinely and not generatively, five lesser Buddhas, who are 

* Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX, p. 48, et seq. My Sanskrit Buddhist Litera. 
ture of Nepal, p. 45, 
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consider@d the immediate sources (Adi Buddha being the ultimate — 
source) of the five elements of matter, and of the five organs, and five 
faculties of sensation. The moulding of these materials into the 
shape of an actual world is not, however, the business of the five 
Buddhas, but is devolved by them upon lesser emanations from them- 
selves, denominated Bodhisattvas, who are thus the tertiary and active 
agents of the creation and government of the world, by virtue of 
powers derived immediately from the five Buddhas, ultimately from 
the one supreme Buddha. ‘This system of five Buddhas provides for 
the origin of the material world, and for that of immaterial exis- 
tences, a sixth Buddha is declared to have emanated divinely from 
Adi Buddha, and to this sixth Buddha, Vajrasattva by name, is 
assigned the immediate organization of mind, and its powers of 
thought and feeling.”* The number of universally admitted divinely- 
descended JBodhisattvas are five, namely, Ratnapdni, Vajrapani, 
Samantabhadra, Padmapdni, and Visvapani. They act by turns 
each serving as the creator and governor of the universe for a certain 
number of ages, the fourth or Padmapani, being the ruler of the 
present Kalpa. 

Human Bodhisattavas “are distinguished during life by thcir ex- 
treme goodness, by universal benevolence, and by a self-abandonment, 
which impels them to sacrifice themselves for the benefit of all other 
creatures.’”’*| Sakya in his anterior existences, is accordingly said to 
have, at different times, offered himself a willing victim to the 
rapacity of tigers and hawks in lieu of doves and other defenceless 
creatures. 

15. <All linked together by unity of caste.—Lit. “by all bound in 
one caste.” Sarvairekajdti-pratiboddhak, i. e., all had merged into 
one caste, or had lost all caste distinctions. 

16. Paramitdé.—Ten Paramitas are enumerated, namely, Dana 
“charity,” Sila, “ goodness,” Sénéd, “tranquillity,” Firya, “fortitude,’s 
Dihydna, “ meditation,” Prajad, “understanding,” Updya, “ expe- 
diency,”’, Bala, “power,” Pranidhi, “ eircumspection,” and Jndua, 
“knowledge of universal truth.’ 

* Journal As. Soc. Vol. XII, p. 400. 


¢ Fa Hian’s Pilgrimage, p. 68. 
t Hodgson’s Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, p. 81. 
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17. Dhdrani’s.—“ Short significant forms of prayers, similar to 
the mantras of the Brdhmans.’’** They are, like their prototypes, 
the Bréhmanical mantras, declared highly efficacious antidotes to 
worldly evils. Some are said to overcome devils, some assuage pain, 
others make their wearers invisible, some facilitate victory, others 
again are said to ensure the love of truant fairs.¢ ‘The author of the 
Aparimité Dhéranit (Transcendental Formula), observes, that they 
were promulgated by Sdkya himself, when in Sravasti, to save man- 
kind from untimely deaths, and promote prosperity. M. Burnouf, 
however, after a careful examination of the Nepalese collection of 
Buddha works collected by Mr. Hodgson, is of opinion that it is of a 
modern origin, and formed no part of the religion promulgated by 
Sdékya; for while the Tantras of modern times abound with these 
mystical charms and magical formulas, the simple Sitras, which he 
has reason to believe are the most ancient, shew no trace of their exis- 
tence or of the belief in their efficacy. 

18. Samddhi, Ecstacy —“ Deep and devout meditation restraining 
the senses, and confining the mind to contemplation on the true nature 
of spirit.”” Wuison.§ Hemachandral|, a celebrated Bauddha lexi- 
cographer, defines it to be “ meditation causing a manifestation of 
the object meditated upon ;’’ and the Garuda Purdna,{ describes it 
to be an ‘intense application of the mind to some particular object, 
which identifies the meditator with the ‘object meditated upon.” 
Many supernatural phenomena attend this act of Bauddha-Brah- 
manic devotion, of which we shall have ample instances as we 
proceed. 

19. Hlement of perfection ; Bhémi ; Sans.—The Bauddha disclo- 
sure of a future state, in accordance with its belief in transmigration, 
treats of several states or stages of existence, through which an adept 
in Buddhism must pass before he obtains his final reward, the perfec- 
tion in any one state of existence being denominated, the attainment 


* Hodgson’s ‘ Illustrations’ &c., p. 27. 

+ My Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 41. 
~ Sanskrita MS. No. 816. Libry. As. Soc. f, 2. 

§ Sansk. Dic., p. 896. 

| Abhidhdna-chintdmant, Chap. 1, Verse 85. _ 

T Rédhékénta’s S’abda-kalpadruma, Vol. VI, p. 5917, 
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of the element (Bhimi) of that state. The commentator of the 
Riksha-bhagavati enumerates ten Bhtmis, appropriate to the 
priesthood, the last being Buddha Bhimi.* 

20. Fourfold congregation,—i. e., ecclesiastics of all the four dif- 
ferent orders: “1st, those who accomplish justice, that is the 
Buddhas, the Lokajyesthas, (honorables of the age,) the Bodhisattvas, 
the Pratyeka Buddhas, the Sravakas, &c., whose virtue transcends 
the law itself, and who surmounting every obstacle accomplish their 
own deliverance (Mukti). 2nd, The ordinary Saighas of the age : 
that is, men who shave their beards and heads, and dress themselves 
with the kia-sha (a kind of cap worn by Buddhist priests), who 
embrace monastic life and its obligations, and observe the precepts 
and the prohibitions of Buddha. 3rd, The dumb sheep Saighas, 
(Ya yang seng, Chinese,) those dull and stupid characters who are 
unable to comprehend the distiction betwixt the commission and the 
non-commission of the fundamental sins, (murder, theft, fornica- 
tion, lying,) and who, when guilty of crimes of less enormity, 
make no show of repentance. 4th and last, The shameless Satg- 
has, who, having embraced monastic life, unscrupulously infringe 
the precepts and observances enjoined upon them, and, devoid 
of all shame and chastity, are indifferent even to the bitter fruits 
of their wickedness in ages to come.” 

21. Arhat,—Nom. Sing. Arhan : (Alohan, Chinese ; Noshrta, Tib.) 
“The Arhat or Venerable,’ says M. Burnouf,f “has, with relation 
to knowledge, reached the most elevated rank among sages, and the 
Sutras, as well as the Avaddnas, attribute to him supernatural 
faculties, that is to say, the five Abhijndnas or superior faculties, 
namely, the power of assuming any form one desires; the faculty 
of hearing sounds however feeble they may be; the power of 
knowing the thoughts of others, and the anterior existences of anima- 
ted nature ; and lastly the power of seeing objects at a great distance. 
The note of M. Remusat, quoted above, (Fou Kou Kie, p. 95,) 
teaches us that an Arhat has to traverse twenty thousand Kalpas 


* Sanskrita MS. No. 813, Libry. As. Soc. f. 42. My Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature of Nepal, p. 81. 

+ Fa Hian's Pilgrimage, p. 8. 

} Hirst. du Buddhisme, p, 294. 
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before he obtains the supreme science. Other beings, according to 
the text of Nepal followed by “Chinese authors, obtain the rank of an 
Arhat on the annihilation of the corruption of sin; and it is pro- 
- bably in this circumstance, that we may find the cause of the false 
etymology of the name of Arhat, which the Buddhists of al} schools, 
North as well as South, propose, and which consists in regarding 
Arhat, as synonymous with Arindm hatid, (Pali) “ the vanquisher of 
enemies.” We have already (M. Lassen and myself) pointed out 
this erroneous interpretation (Essai sur le Pali, p. 203) ; and I add 
here, that its presence amongst Buddhists of all countries proves that 
it comes from an unique, and most certainly, ancient source. The 
Jains, who are in India the true descendants of the Buddhists, do not 
appear to have fallen into the same error if we may rely on the 
testimony of the Vishnu Purana, which well derives the word Arhat 
from ark to “merit,” ‘to be worthy.” ’ (Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna, 
p. 839.) (Orientalists are now unanimously of opinion that the Jains 
date from before the Buddhists, and some are disposed to think that 
Buddhism is an off-shoot of Jainism.) 

‘Bohlen has ingeniously approximated the word Arhat to the 
Aritoniens quoted by Nicholes of Damas. (Das alte Indien, t. I. p. 
920). Asto the value of this approximation we may admit with Lassen 
that the Arhats were known to the Greeks. The Zeuvoi (Simnoz) or 
venerable who, according to Clement of Alexandria, rendered worsbi p 
to a pyramid raised originally to the relics of a god, are the Arhats 
whose name has been thus translated by the Greeks. We may add 
that Clement mentions likewise of Seuvac or venerable females, who 
are very probably the Bhikshunis of our text.’ I think, however, 
M. Burnouf is mistaken in believing the Simnoi to have been Arhats ; 
etymological simMitude would lead one to believe they were the 
Sramanas, in those days popularly called Samanas, whengg Simnoi is 
an easy transition. 

‘The Arhan is one,” says Remusat, “ who has himself arrived at 
perfection and knows how to direct others to it, he is ten million 
times superior to the Anagdémi, and a million times inferior to a 
Praytyeka Buddha, according to the scale of merit applied to the 
different classes of saints, a scale attributed to S’akya Muni himeelf.’’* 


* Pilgrimage of Fa Hian, p. 38. 
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22, Sugata,—from su, “well,’’ and gata, “gone.” Homboldt 
explains it in much the same way; according to him it means, “ that 
which is so well gone as to have attained perfection.”” The word is 
no doubt another version of Tathagata, and the meaning must 
necessarily bear a strong similitude to the sense of that word. 

23. Quinocular ; ; Pancha-chakshu, Sans.—He who has five eyes, or 
rather fivefold vision, or five powers of perception. Mr. Hodgson, to 
whose invaluable papers, published in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Societies of Bengal and Great Britain, we are indebted for much of 
our knowledge of Buddhism, innumerates the fivefold faculty of 
vision thus: Ist, Mansa-chakshu, or the carnal eye ; 2nd, Dharma- 
chakshu, the eye of religion, or the faculty of seeing through religion ; 
ard, Prajndna-chakshu, or the power of seeing by the intellect : 4th, 
Divya-chakshu, (divine eye), or the faculty of seeing what is invisi- 
ble to the naked eye; 5th, Buddha-chakshu, the eye of Buddha, or 
the power of seeing all things past, present, and future.* 

24. Mdra,—in Chinese Mo ; in Tibetan Dhoud ; in Mongol Sim- 
now ; in Mandchu 47zi, (obviously from the Sanskrit Ari “an enemy”). 
The god or demon of love, wrath, mischief, and death; he is the 
great enemy of Buddha and his religion, and plays a conspicuous part 
in the Bauddha legends. The reader will have ample instances of 
Mara’s enmity to Sakya as he proceeds, particularly in Chapter XXI, 
which is entirely devoted to the exploits of S/akya against the legions 
of Mara. 

25, Brahmacharya.—This is another instance in support of what 
I have advanced, respecting the technology of the Buddhists, (Note 
6). “It appears to me,” says Burnouf, “ one of the most indubitable 
proofs of the priority of Brahmans in regard to Buddhists. All the 
Sanskrita texts of Nepal, and principally the Sitras (that is to say, 
those which I have reason to believe are the most ancient) make use 
of this term to describe in a general manner the monastic duties of a 
Buddhist, and in particular chastity. If this term had been rarely 
employed, still it would not be easy to explain its presence in the 
Buddhist texts, in which ‘ Buddha charya’ ought to take its place : 
an expression which equally exists, but exactly signifies Buddhism, 
and is nearly synonymous with Buddha-mdarga, ‘the way of Buddha.’ 

* Journal As, Soc. Vol. V, p. 93. 
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But either term is equally common in the Sitras ; it appears even in 

the most important formulas, in the phrase by which he who desiny$ 
to become a Buddhist, makes his vow before S“4kya or one of his 

disciples, on entering a religious life: ‘Strengthen us, O Bhagavan, 

under the discipline of the very renowned law, to enter into religious 

life, to receive investiture, and to become an ecclesiastic. Strengthen 
us, O Lord, to accomplish under Bhagavan, the duties of the Bra& 
charya. Bhagavin replied with the voice of Brahma; 4ome, 
children, accomplish the duties of the Brahmacharya.’ This term 
receives undoubted preference to some extent in such phrases as the 
following: ‘They spread my religious*law (Brahmacharya),’ says 
Buddha ; to which his adversary Sin, replies in the same form, ‘ Thy 
religious law (Brahmacharya) is spread; it is admitted by many 
nations, it is become immense.’ Vaistarikdm te Brahmacharyam 
bahujangam prithubitam, (Mdndhdtriin the Divya Avadan, f. 996.) 
Again: ‘the manner in which the religious law (Brahmacharya) 
may continue long.’ (M. in the D. A.) In all these passages and 
many other similar ones that I could cite here, it is evident that the 
term Brahmacharya is used in a special sense, in that of ‘life,’ or 
‘religious law ;’—a sense which does not exclude, I confess, that of 
chastity, but is much more comprehensive. Now to be admitted in 
this sense by the Buddhists, it must be that this term had lost its 
original signification, which it has in Brahmanical writings, 7. e., the 
state of Brahmacharya or ‘the Brahman in his noviciate,’ and it 
must follow that the Buddhists had forgotten the value of the title _ 
of Brahmacharin, which signifies and cannot signify more than ‘ that 
which proceeds from the Veda.’ That a Brahman designates by it 
his son or his pupil—that the law of Manu sanctions this denomina. 
tion, and points out in detail the duties of the noviciate of which the 
first and most difficult, in truth, is a life of chastity,—is not difficult 
to comprehend. But that the founders of Buddhism should adopt 
this term, it must be that they had not paid more attention to its 
primary signification, that of a Brahman novice, and that the word 
can be employed with impunity in the sense of ‘one who undertakes 
a religious noviciate ;’ and lastly it must be that it was pretty 
popular in this sense before the advent of Skya Muni, in order that 
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he might sithiont fear of confounding his law with that of the 
Br&hmans, extend the very remarkable usage I have adverted to.””* 

26. Turéban.—The word in the Sanskrit text is Ushnisha, 
“a turban.” But Iam not aware that the primitive Buddha 
mendicants had such.an article of dress. In the Vinaya legends 
the cloak or mantle (Chivara) is constantly mentioned, but the 
turban, seldom, or never. Among the Buddhists the word indi- 
cates the curled hair with which a Buddha is born; it also indi- 
cates the knot into which the unkempt matted hair of a hermit 
is tied, but in chapter V. the material of the turban is described 
to be patta, “silk,” and it is to be understood, therefore, that the 
Bodhisattva at Tushita is assumed to have used a turban. 

27. Satlgkha—“ Community.”—The body politic of the Bud- 
dhist priesthood is so called; the word Bauddha Satlgha being 
exactly equivalent to “ Bauddha church.” It also implies a con- 
gregation of ecclesiastics, or the clerical community of any par- 
ticular district or monastery. In philosophical works this word 
has, however, a very different signification. According to them 
it is the name of the third member of the Buddhist triad, and 
represents actual creative power, or an actire creator and ruler, 
deriving his origin from the union of the essence of Buddha 
and Dharma.t 

28. Devaputras—ht. sons of gods. 

29, Amplified, Sans. Faiyulya.—A sub-division of the Siitra 
class of Bauddha writings. Mr. Hodgson says, that this order of 
books “ treats of several sorts of Dharma and Artha, that is, of the 
several means of acquiring the goods of this world (drtha) and of 
the world to come (Déarma).t” According to Chinese authors 
quoted by Landresse, this order includes most of the works of the 
Great Translation, “ of which the doctrine and sense are as ample 
as vacant space.”’§ For further particulars, r/de note 30. 

: 5/80. Sitra.—I1t does not appear that the last human Buddha, or 
‘wether the first founder of Buddhism, ever reduced any of his doc- 
trines towriting. His disciples, however, on his death, at a council 
held at Raéjagraha under the acter of Ajatasatru, king of Maya- 


© Histoire du Buddhisme, t. I,p.1 

+ Hodgson, in the Transac. Roy. Me Soc. Vol. II, p. 247. 
t As. Researches, XVI, p. 427. 

§ Landrexso. Fou Kou Kie, p. 323. 
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dha, in the year 542 B. C., arranged and classified the whole of 
the discourses and docttines of their master under three d}erent 
heads, collectively called the Zripithaka, or the three reposi- 
tories; and severally, the Stra, the Vinaya, and the... Abhi- 
dharma. ; a 

Of these the first or Stitra division comprehends allthe fun- 
damental maxims of the religion (Miula-grantha), and as such, is 
held in the highest veneration. It was compiled by Ananda, a 
cousin of S’dékya, and is said to be made up principally of the very 
words of the founder, (Buddha-vachana). The title of Sitra is 
not applicable to the form of the compositions included under this 
head; they consist of dialogues relative to ethics and philosophy, 
and, instead of the almost enigmatic sententiousness peculiar to 
Brahmanical Siitras, are remarkable for their endless tautology 
and fatiguing verbosity. They are called Sutras merely on ac- 
count of their containing maxims which in the Brahmanical writ- 
ings are expressed in the concise manner denoted by that term.* 
They all begin by naming some particular scene of Sakya’s minis- 
try and his audience in the set form alluded to in note 5, (avfe, 
p. 7,) and terminate with a sentence to this effect: “ When 
Bhagavan had finished his discourse, all present were greatly de- 
lighted, and approved his doctrine.” Some of them are simple 
in style, and free from all mythological machinery, wlule others 
are amplified versions of some simple original, and bring into 
the scene of action supernatural beings of various grades. Al- 
though all of them are attributed to Ananda, there is every rea- 
son to believe, they were composed at various times between the 
first and the third convocation, and perhaps long after. 
The amplified (vazpulya) Sitras are written in a mechanical 
style, mingling prose and verse in regular alternation, the 
poetical portion being an abstract of the circumstances de- 
tailed in the prose, and generally introduced (as if) for their 
corroboration. They allude to individuals who lived long after 
the days of their alleged author, and claim a degree of elabora- 


* quracaafqad orcafeutia® | 
waqnanage a wafaer fag: 1 


“Those who are versed in sitras best, explain a sGtra to be 4 short, succinct, 
unerring and apt definition, without fault and redundance,”’ 
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tion and finish, which leave no doubt as to their having been com- 
piled at a much later period. 

81. Lalita-vistara—Or the Exposition of Recreations: in Tibe- 
tan Gya cher rolpa (s° BL Lay )e 

32. Tushita—literally, the abode of Joy, the highest mansion in 
the world of desires (Kamdvachara), and the heaven where Sakya re- 
sided as a Buddhisattva previous to his advent in this world to becom® 
a Buddha: it is one of the minor heavens (6huvanas) of the Hindus. 
For an excellent account of Bauddha heavens, see Hodgson’s sketch of 
Buddhism in the Trans. of the Roy. As. Soc, Vol. II, p. 233, et seq. 

33. See Chapter III. 

34. Tathdgata.—“ The title of Tathagata is one of the most digni- 
fied of those which are given to a Buddha; the unanimous testimony 
of the Sutras and the legends proves that Sékya Muni had assumed 
it during the course of his instructions. One may see the expositions 
which the learned, chiefly M. Schmidt (Mem. Acad. des Sciences de S. 
Pétersbourg, I, p. 108,) and M. Remusat, (Foe Koue Ki, p. 191,) 
who are engaged in the study of Mungol and Chinese Buddhism, 
have proposed. According to my plan, which is to consult the 
Indian sources first, the interpretations which we ought to place in 
the first rank are those which are found in the books of Nepal, or 
what we learn from Mr. Hodgson, and those which Mr. Turnour has 
extracted from the books of Cevlon, The expositions which we owe 
to the two authors, whom I have just named, are tolerably numerous, 
and I think it sufficient to refer the reader tothem. He will there 
see by what processes,more or less subtle, the Buddhists have en- 
deavoured to find in this title the ideal of perfection which they 
suppose fo belong to a Buddha. (Hodgson’s Europ. Spec. in the 
Journal As. Soc. of Beng. Vol. III, p. 884, Turnour, Alahdvanso, 
p. 401,) Csoma de Cords, after the Tibetan works, is of opinion that 
Tathagata signifies, ‘he who has finished (run through) his religious 
career in the same manner as his predecessors,’ (Csoma, As. Res. 
XX, p. 424.) This meaning is as satisfactory with regard to the 
subject as with the form; it shows us in the term Tuthdgate a title 
by which Sdkya wished to authorize his innovations by the example 
of ancient sages whose conduct he pretended to imitate.”* Mr. 


# Burnoufs Histoire du Buddhisme, p. 75. 
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Hodgson’s Nepalese authorities, which are Ree 
much metaphysical nicety, explain this word in three di Ways. 
“1st, it means thus gone, which means gone in suc Rte 
he (the Zuthdgata) will ‘never appear again ; births having been 
closed by the attainment of perfection. 2nd, thus got or obtained, 
that is to say (cessation of births) obtained, degree by degree, in the 
yganner described in the Buddha scriptures, and by observance of.the 
precept therein laid down. 38rd, thus gone, that is gone, as it (birth) 
came—the pyrrhonic interpretation of those who hold that doubt 
is the end, as well as the beginning, of wisdom ; and that that which 
causes births, causes likewise the alternate cessation of them, whe- 
ther that ‘ final close’ be conscious immortality or virtual nothing- 
ness. '* 

35. In the Sanskrit text a list of fifty-five names follows the word 
Tathagata. I have not thonght tit to break the thread of the 
narrative by inserting this list in my text, for reasons which, I believe, 
the reader can easily conceive. “Truly for mine own part,” says 
honest Dogberry, “I could find it in my heart to bestow all my 
tediousness on your worship.” 

List of Tathagatas who had expounded the principles inculeated in 
the Lalita-Vistara previous to the advent of Skya. 


1 .Padmottara. | 15 Varartipa. 

2 Dharmaketu. 16 Sulochana. 

3 Dipankara. 17 Rishigupta. 

4 Gunaketu. 18 Jinavaktra. 

5 Mahakara. 19 Unnata, 

6 Rishideva. 20 Pushpita. 

7 S‘ritejas. 21 Unitejas. 

§ Satyaketu. 22 Pushkara. 

9 Vajrasaiihata. 23 Surasmi. 
10 Sarvabbibhu. 24 Mangala. 
11 Hemavarna. 25 Sudarsana. . 
12 Atyuchchagami. 26 Mahasiiihatejas. 
13 Pravatasdgara. 27 Sthitabuddhidatta, 
14 Pushpaketu. 28 Vasantagandhin. 


* Journal, A. 8. B. Vol. UT, p. 384, 
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29 Satyadhermavipulakirtti. 43 Meghaévara. 


30 Tishya. 44 Sutldaravarna. 
31 Pushya. 45 Ayustejas. 

82 Lokasundara. 46 Salilagajagami. 
83 Vistirnabheda. 47 Lokabhilasita. 
84 Ratnakirtti. . 48 Jitasgatru. 

85 Ugratejas. 49 Sampiijita. 

36 Brahmatcjas. 50 Vipaschit. 

37 Sughosha. 51 Sikhi. 

388 Supushya. 52 Visvabha, 

89 Sumanojnaghosha, 53 Krakuchchhanda, 
40 Sucheshtartpa. 54 Kanakamuni. 
41 Prakasitanetra. 55 Kasyapa. 


42 Gunarisi. 

36. BMuhdiyina.—The three-fold division of the Buddha scrip- 
tures mentioned above (note 30, p. 17) has reference to the nature 
of the subjects they treat of. With regard to the reward they hold 
forth to their followers they are classed into various Fdnas or media 
of transport-translations,—the Bauddha dispensation of reward and 
punishment, in accordance with its belief in transmigration, treat- 
ing of different states or stages of existence through which an 
adept in Buddhism must pass ere he obtains his final recompense. 
This adaptation of the religion for different grades of intellect is a 
counterpart of the Brahmanie dispensation which has its ceremonials 
(Karmakdnda) for the ignorant, and its intellectual adoration 
(Jninakanda) for the learned. 

According to the most approved authorities there are three transla~ 
tions, the /ess, the mean, and the great,—th first leading successive- 
ly to birth among men, demons and gods ; the second, to deliverance 
from pain and bodily existence ; and the third, to final emancipation, 
and the power to emancipate others from pain. For a lucid account 
of the different translations I must refer the reader to the work I 
have already so often quoted. All the information hitherto pos- 
sessed on the main points of Buddha history, (anda great deal 
more,) has been collected in it in so complete a shape that it 
would be an unpardonable affectation in me, to mar its value by 
partial quotation in a work which has no pretension to original 
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research. I of course allude to Mr. Laidlay’s edition f the 
“ Pilgrimage of Fa Hian,” which is by far the most valuable work 
that has yet been published on the subject. I have made no 
hesitation in using it, together with Hodgson’s “ Illustrations’’ and 
‘Burnouf’s Histoire du Buddhisme, as my standard references. 

37. The three Precious ones: Triratna ; Sans.—This phrase evi- 

itly alludes to Sakya Sifiha, his son Réhula and cousin Ananda. 

e triad, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, is likewise denominated the 
triratna; but the allusion to a family and the conterts of the book 
distinctly indicates the sense in which the expression is used here. 

38. Afandara jlowers,—a flower common in the gardens of Indra’s 8 
heaven. _ 

39. Conversed with the Bhikshukas.—Although I do not think 
myself at liberty to alter any part of the Sanskrit text against the - 
concurrent testimony of five different Mss., I am of opinion that 
the subjoined sentence, which follows the word Bhikshukas in 
the Sanskrit original, belongs to the preceding paragraph, but has 
been dislocated by some blundering scribe ; and that the expression 
‘“‘as before’? (purvavat) is an interpolation introduced afterwards to 
preserve consistency. The sentence alluded to, runs thus :— 

“ Thus, O Bhikshukas, when the night was over, the Devaputras of 
stainless tenements and persons, namely, Isvara, Maheévara, Nanda, 
Sunanda, Chandana, Mahita, Prasanta, Viniteévara and others, dis. 
appeared as before.”’ 

‘40. J’sa,—not named in the prose portion, p. 4. 

41. Prasdntachitta,—changed to Prasantavinitesgvara in the prose 
portion. | 

42. Sdnta,—not named in the prose portion. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE EXHORTATION. 


O Bhikshukas, on the subject of what this amplified work 
on religion, the noblest of Sitras, called the Lalita-Vistara, is, 
the following verses were signalized at the commencement of 
the great convocation! from out of eighty-four thousand? har- 
moniously resounding hymns which were poured forth, as with 
the voice of a clarion, on the virtues of the honorable and adored 
Bodhisattva,3 when dwelling in the noble mansion‘ of Tushita, 
in all the glory of the place and his own godliness, praised, eu- 
logized, éxtolled and glorified by a hundred thousand devas. 

“ Remember him,—the storehouse of virtue, the asylum of 
mind and memory, and the illuminator of infinite wisdom ;—him, 
who excels the unrivalled might and vigour even of Dipafikara.® 

“Remember him whose noble and transparent heart knows 
no stain from the workings of the three passions® and from 
dirt generally ; who is free from the effects of pride and all 
vicious propensities ; whose mind is immaculate and auspicious; 
who is full of benevolence and wisdom. 

« Remember, O ye of noble birth, the great in civility and 
quietness,—his forgiveness, and his austerity,—his vigour, might, 
meditation and wisdom adored from ages without number. 

“Think, O thou of notable deeds, think of the numberless 
- Buddhas adored of yore who were merciful to all: neglect not, 
the favorable time has ow arrived. 

‘ Many are the Devas and Asuras—many Nagas, Yakshas, 
and Gandharvas’ who anticipate thy auspicious advent,—that 
which will proclaim the immaculate law, and annihilate pain, 
decay'and death, “Therefore descend ! O Lord, descend ! 
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ee “ Enjoyment with thee for even a thousand Kalggs pros. 
duces not satiety, as pouring their contents into ‘the ocean 
satisfies not rivers; come thou, therefore, O contented in 
wisdom, and allay the desire of this longing world. 

“Thou art of untarnished fame, dallying with virtue and not 
with vice ;—cast thy benign eye of grace on men and gods. 

«<The rehearsal of religious discourse satiates not the godly ; . 
—even deign to turn thine.eyes on those who have been for 
the rescue of mortals. | | 

“Thou beholdest Buddhas over the ten quarters of-the globe, 
and hearest of the great religion ;—O pure-cyed, dispense the 
same unto mankind ! 

“The beauty of thy righteousness, oh thou prosperous, 
irradiates the mansion of Tushita ; shower thou, O kind-hearted, 
thy favours on Jambudvipa. 

“The Dévas, who overstepping the limits of the region of 
desire (Kamadhdiu), have attained that of semblance (Ripadhde , 
tu,’) long to come in contact with the Bodhi of perfect devotton. | 

“O Lord! thou destroyer of the works of Mara ;—thou hast’ 
overcome heretics’ :—O knower of the trinity, why dost thou 
tarry ? the time is come; neglect it not. 

“O mighty, enveloping, as with a cloud, the earth burning 
with the fire of misery, pour on it the showers of immortality, 
and assuage the sufferings of perishing mankind. 

“Thou proficient and truthful Physician of the cternall y sick, 
dasten to place them in the felicity of extinction ee vana”), 
with the panacea of triple emancipation. 

* Unaware of thy lion’s roar, jackals how] undismayed; re- 
sound thou thy voice of Buddha Siftha to confound all vulpine 
heretics. (Tirthikas.) 

“ Holding forth the lamp of intelligence, and with thy benign 
might and vigour, descend on the face of the earth, and destroy 
Jina and Méra with the palm of thy hands. 

“ Cast thy eyes on the regents of the four quarters who long 
to present thee with a dish, and on the S’akr&¥s and panntaaUs. 
who will accept thy-advent. a 
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© “Reflect, O intelligent, on the great and far-famed races, 
‘nobly descended, abiding among whom thou shalt reveal the 
duties of Bhodhisattva. ; 
~ © © thou of immaculate intellect, wherever in Jambudvipa,"! it 
behoves jewels to abide, shower ye there the inestimable jewel.” 
Thus did these and many such verses, in ifluous numbers, 
beseech the kind-hearted/ saying, “ the-étir 2 is come, tarry thou 
not,” 






N oT E's. 


1. Great convocation.—It is generally believed that, in obedi- 
ence to an injunction of Sikya Siiiha, and with a view to de- 
termine what should be regarded as the true Law in opposi- 
tion to misconceptions which threatened to destroy the iden- 
titymort the faith, the Buddhist clergy, at four different times, 
met in council, and compiled the canons of their religion. The 
first council was held under the auspices of Ajatasatru, king of 
Magadha, immediately after the death of Sakya, B. C. 543; the 
second, a century after, under Kalasoka ; the third, under Asoka, in 
the year 247 B. C.; and the fourth, under Kanishka, king of Kash- 
mir, B. C. 148. It is difficult to determine with precision which is 
the convocation here meant, though the first is the one most likely to 
be thus noticed. For further gictalls regarding the convocations, the 
enquiring reader is referred to the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,’ Vol. VI, pp. 501 e¢ seg. Both the dates and the number of 
the convocations have lately been questioned by competent scholars. 

2. Highty-four thousand harmoniously resounding hymns.—It is 
believed that the instructions imparted by S’ikya were comprised in 
eighty-two thousand verses—or rather divisions or distinct topics of 
discourse, to which were added two thousand more by his disciple 
and cousin A’nanda, at the time of the first convocation, when he ex- 
pounded the Dharma ; and these together constitute the Buddha 
scriptures. But it is doubtful if there be any other ground for the | 
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foundation of this statement than the partiality which the Indians « 
generally, and the Jains and the Buddhists in particular, evincé fer the 
mystical number 84, The distinguished scholar and archwologist, Sir 
Henry Elliot, has collected many examples of the preference shewn — 
to this number in India, and advanced some very plausible conjec- 
tures as to the cause of this preference. Sce Supplemental Glossary 
v. Chourasi. | 

3. The word ‘ Boddhisattva” is preceded by one hundred and 
sixteen epithets remarkable only for their extreme imaginativeness, but 
in no way important as elucidatory of any notable deed of the party 
to whom they are applied, or of his doctrines, though they sadly break 
the continuity of the narrative. I have, therefore, taken the liberty to 
remove them from their right place to this note. The epithets are :— 
(1) the dweller in the noble mansion of Tushita, (2) the adored of 
the adored, (8) the anointed, (4) the bepraised, belauded and de- 
scribed of a hundred thousand Devas, (5) the inaugurated, (6) the 
accomplished in meditation (Pranidhdna), (7) the eye of the full 
and pure knowledge of all Buddha religion derived from past Buddhas, 
(8) who had his full knowledge enlivened by memory, mind, méiéion 
and retentiveness, (9) who had attained the Paramitas, through the 
mighty means of charity, civility, forgiveness, vigour, meditation, 
and knowledge, (10) who knew the friendly and benevolent way to 
Brahma, (11) who was facing the sight of the great wisdom-over- 
powering knowledge, (mahabhijndsaigdavaranijndna), (12) who had 
acquired the full ten-million (topics of) knowledge of the religion 
of all Buddhas through memory, proximity, complete union, wealth, | 
feet, organs, power, intellect, body, gd conduct, (13) whose body 
was adorned by all the embleins of unmeasured virtue, (144 the great 
follower of reform, (15) who did what he said, and kept correspon- 
dence in his speech ana’ actions, (16) who followed the straight, 
uncrooked, unbent path, (17) who had exceeded all arrogance, 
haughtiness, pride, fear and dejection, (18) who was equally attached 
to all created beings, (19) who was devoutly adored by numberless 
millions of millions of Buddhas, (20) whose face was looked upon by 
many hundreds of thousands of millions of tens of millions of 
Boddhisattvas, (21) whose glory was bepraised of Sakras, Brahmds, 
Mahesvaras, Lokapalas, Devas, Nagas, Yukshas, Gundharvas, Asuras, 
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Garudas, Kinnaras, Mahoragas, and Rakshasas, (22) who had perfect 
knowledge of all distinctions of rank, (23) who knows the Dhéranis 
revealed by former Buddhas, and remembers them and their uses, 
(24) who is the master of the pearl of virtue to be acquired by 
the great boat of religion, through memory, proximity, complete 
union, wealth, feet, organs, strength, intellect, body, road, and Para- 
mita, (25) who has determined to cross the fourfold passage, (26) 
the enemy of pride, (27) the oppressor of heterodox sects, (28) 
the inaugurated master of battles, (29) the destroyer of the 
enemies which inflict pain, (80), the fierce striker -with the 
thunderbolt of knowledge, (31) who had acquired the penalty of the 
great kindness, which is the root of Buddha inclination, (832) who had 
been bathed in the water of gravity, (33) the steersman of the easy 
means of salvation, (34) the proficient in the meditation of Boddhy- 
anga; (85) the filament of Samadhi, (36) the lotus in the lake 
of merits, (37) the stainless” large lqtus divested of vanity, arro- 
gance, on the moon of a stream, (38) the aroma which spread over 
the ten sides of the earth with civility and mercy, (89) the eldest 
in ,knowledge, (40) who is untainted by the eightfold worldly 
actions, (41) the lotus of great men, (42) who is redolent with 
the widespread aroma of virtue and knowledge, (43) the sun of 
the stainless hundred-petalled lotus, blown by the rays of the sun 
of the knowledge of Prajna, (44) who has recounted the great 
mountain of the fourfold wealth, (£5) whose nails and tecth had been 
sharpened by the fourfold A’ryas,.(46) whose appearance bespeaks 
his having enjoyed fhe fourfold Brapma, (47) whose head had 
collected the fourfold eAllection of things, (48) whose body had 
attained gaastery over the knowledge of the twelve members, (49) 
who was quite full of the thirty-seven Boddlu virtues, (50) the lion 
of the learning resulting from many sciences, (51) the yawner at the 
face of the threefold salvation (moksha), (52) whose pure cyes were 
able to see everything, (53) the dweller in the cave of the mountain 
of the attainment of meditation, salvation, and Samadhi, (54) the 
well grown treo in the forest which marks the fragrance in it, (55) 
who possesacd the might resultingfrom the practice of the ten powers, 
(56) the horipilated form, having overcome the fears attendant on 
worldly wealth, (v7) whose power was never contracted, (58) the 
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destroyer of the ‘Tirthas who were like a host of rabbits and deer,. 
(59) who had resounded the lion’s roar of no (supreme) soul, (60) the 
lion among men, (61) who had destroyed the light of the principles 
of Tirthikas, with the light of the knowledge of the meditations of 
salvation, (62) the enlightener of the dense darkness of profound 
ignorance, (63) of fierce might and vigour, (64) who had spread 
the majesty of virtue among gods and men, (65) the sun among 
great men, (66) who was above the dark moon, (67) who was the 
fullness of the waxing moon, (68) who was never unbecoming in 
appearance, (69) of invincible eyesight, (70) who was surrounded 
by hundreds of thousands of refulgent Devas, (71) who was the 
circle of the knowledge whic had been purified by meditation, (72) 
who was the moonlight of the light of Bodhi felicity, (73) the blower 
of the worldly lily of Bodhi knowledge, (74) the moon among great 
men, (75) who was above the light of the fourfold congregation, (76) 
who was endowed with the sevenfold Jewel relating to Bodhi, (77) 
who applied his mind equally to all created beings, (78) who was 
of invincible wisdom, (79) who had performed the penances of the 
ten salutary works, (80) who had resolved to tread the salutary 
path full of beneficent wealth, (81) who was the turner of the wheel 
of invincible and nobly virtuous religious wealth, (82) who was 
nobly born in the family of an imperial (Chakravart/) race, (83) 
who was full of the deep, unfathomable, invincible jewel of religion, 
(84) who had crossed the ocean of unsatiating, unheard of, wide- 
expanding knowledge and civility, (65) whose eyes were directed to- 
wards the great lotus, (86) whose understanding was as expansive as 
the noblest ocean, (87) whose mind was as (vast as) the earth, water, 
heat, and wind, (88) who was firm in his might as a kajpa (many 
millions) of Meru mountains, (89) who was proficient in civility, (90) 
whose understanding was as stainless and vast as the lower surface of 
the sky, (91) whose object was thoroughly pure, (92) who had nobly 
bestowed. great charities, (93) who had duly performed all preced- 
ing Yogas, (94) whose possessions were well-earned, (95) the root 
of all happiness, (96) who had attained all his wishes, (97) the 
root of all happiness, like final beatitude, (98) the root of all 
the happiness collected in course of seven kalpas, (99) who had 
bestowed the seven kinds of charity, (100) who had been served 
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with the things of the five kinds of religious deeds, (101) who had 
performed good deeds with his body in three ways, with his speech in 
four ways, and with his mind in three ways, (102) who had traversed 
the paths of the tenfold auspicious works, (103) who had fully 
accomplished the duties performable by the application of the body 
in forty different ways, (104) who had meditated the forty kinds 
of bodily meditations (pranidhdnas), (105) who had achieved the 
forty bodily seats (adhydsaya), (106) who was full of the puri- 
fication achievable by the fortyfold application of his body, (107) 
who had made straight the final emancipation (adhimukti) by the 
fortyfold application of his body, (108) who had followed the 
path of the forty times hundreds of t#®usands of millions of tens 
of millions of Buddhas, (109) who had given gifts to fifty-five 
times hundreds of thousands of millions of tens of millions of: 
Buddhas, (110) who had acquired the fourfold merits of hundred- 
fold tens of millions of Pratyeka Buddhas, (111) who had established 
the road to heaven and salvation for an innumerable number of 
mankind, (112) who longed to attain the thorough knowledge 
(samyak sambodhi), which is liable to no extinction, (118) who was 
bound to unity of caste, (admitted no distinction of caste,) (114) 
ascending from here who dwelt in the noble mansion of Tushita, 
(115) the noblest among the Devaputras of the name of Svetaketu, 
(116) the adored of all classes of Devas, 

4. Mansion, Sans. Vimana.—This word has the following epithets 
to qualify it, (1) it was placed on thirty-two thousand Bhimis, (2) it 
was ornamented with covered terraces, doors, gates, windows, chambers, 
and pavilions, (3) if was set off with uplifted umbrellas, flags, 
penons, and awnings of network decorated with jewels and_ bells, 
(4) it was furnished with beds covered with Mandarava and 
Mahamindarava flowers, (5) it was enlivened by hundreds of thou- 
sands of millions of tens of millions of hymns sung by Apsarasas ; (6) 
it was beautified by valuable trees of Dalbergia oujeiniensis, Michalia 
champaka, Bignonea suaveolens, Bauhenia variegata, Pterospermum 
salicifolium, a large variety of ditto, Jonesea asoka, Ficus Indica, 
Jesmenea pubescens, yellow Plerospermum~ Mesua ferrea, and man- 
goes, (7) it was spread over with golden networks, (8) if was decora- 
ted with large well-filled vases, (9) it was provided with level 
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courts, (10) it was refreshed with the delightful breeze blowing over 
new blown jasemines (11) it wag being beheld by hundreds of thou- 
sands of millions of tens of millions of Devas, (12) it was divested of 
desires, longings, anxiety and pain by the recitation of the great and 
widespread hymn of religion, (18) it was freed from all feelings 
of anger, enmity, arrogance, vanity, and pride, (14) it excited love, 
delight, and exhilaration, and enlivened the memory. 

5. Diparkara.— The last Buddha of the twelfth proceeding, or 
‘Sdramanda,’ Kalpa, in which four Buddhas appeared. He was born 
at Ramyavatinagara.* His parents were Sudeva Raji and Sumedhya 
Devi. He, as well as all other Buddhas of this Kalpa, attained 
Buddhahood at Uruvelaya, Mw called Buddha-Gayd. His ‘ bo’ tree 
was the ‘pippala.? Gautama was then a member of an illustrious 

Brahman family in Amrdvatinagara.’’+ 

6. Three passions —Lit. “threefold dirt,” and may mean » dirt 
resulting from the body, speech and mind. gate 

7. Nagas, §c.—The Nagas were a race of Dragons, w ho’ ‘are said 
to have inhabited Ceylon before the advent of the last Buddha, who 
converted them during his miraculous visit to that island. They are 
supposed to have been a race of beings superior to man, and had con- 
stant access to the heaven of Indra. 

Yakshas.—“ Demons, attendants especially of Kuvera, the god 
of wealth, and employed in the care of his gardens and treasures.” 
The Brahmavaivarta Purina describes them as having peculiarly ugly 
countenances, with. tawny brown eyes, large bellies, and long necks. 
The colour of their body is white (“crystal-coloured ;”) and they 
dress in red clothes. Ido not know if the Yakshas of the text are 
different from these Paurdnic demigods, but think not. , 

Gandharvas, celestial musicians, the Glendoveers of Sonnerat,— 

“ The loveliest race of all of heavenly birth.” 
Curse of Kehama.) 

They have a region of their own under the heaven of Indra, and 
constitute the orchestra at all celestial concerts. 





_ © According to the rules of Sanskrit grammar this word ovi#ht to be writ- 
ten Ramyavannagara, or Ramyevatl Nagavi : the same remark appliva to dmard- 
*vatinagara. 
t Turnour’s Makdvanso, p, xxxii, 
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8. According to the Abhidhamma Sangzha, a Pali work on Bauddha 
metaphysics, celestial regions are@divided, with reference to the 
predominant characteristics of their inhabitants, into 4 classes; lst, 
Aripydvachara (world of semblance), which includes three regions : 
2nd, Kamdvachara (world of desire), comprehending six regions: 8rd, 
Riupdvachara (world of form), comprehending eighteen regions : and 
4th, Lokotiara, including eleven regions, of which ten are appro- 
priate to Bodhisattvas, and the last is the abode of Adi Buddha. 

9. Heretics. Sans. Kutirthikas, lit. wicked Tirthikas. From 
the circumstance of the Tirthikas having been described as followers 
of the Vedas I take them to be Higdus. Burnouf also did so; 
but some European scholars are of opinion that they were Jains. See 
Proceedings of the A. 8. B. for 1878, and Journal R. A, S. Vol. X. 

10. Nirvdna.—This is perhaps the most important word in the 
annals of Indian metaphysics, and fully to explain the various senses 
in which the different schools of Philosophy, whether Bauddha or 
Brahmanic, have defined it, would amount to nothing short of a 
summary of all that has been written by the Indians regarding the 
ultimate end of man. Leaving aside the heretics, one finds that even 
the orthodox Buddhas are divided into four different sects according 
to the meaning they attach to this term. I had made long extracts 
in illustration of how it is at one time made equivalenéto eternal 
matter—a primordia ceed, or the abode of eternal bliss, or exemp- 
tion from transmigration ; and at another time a positive nothing or 
nihility; but as I find I would be, after all, in the same predica- 
ment as honest Cicero, when he said, “ though I have translated the 
Timzus of Plato, I do not understand it,” [ have suppressed them 
altogether, and will only state that it is invariably used to indicate 
the ultimate reward which the various Indian systems of religion 
forth to their votaries,—be that absolute nibility, eternal repose, 
joyment in higher spheres. 

11, Jambudvipa—According to the united testimony of the 
eighteen “Parinas, this word indicates the whole of Asia, but the 
Buddhist works contine it within the natural boundary of India, 
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CHAPTER III, 
THE DYNASTY. 


Bodhisattva at Tushita—his audienco. Tho prophecy. Characteristics of a 
Chakravarti Raji—the seven precious things, vz. the wheel, the elephant, the 
horse, the wife, the jewel, the master of tho houschold, and the commander, 
Pratyeka Buddhas disappear at the roport of Bodhisattva’s descent. Bodhisattva 
reflects on four different things, and why ? Dévaputras discourse about the tribe 
wherein and the woman of whom Bodhisattva should be born. The merits and 
demerits of the Vaideha dynasty—of the Kausala dynasty—of the Vaiisardja 
dynasty—of the dynasty of Vaishali—of the Pradyota dynasty—of the Kafisa 
dynasty—of the Pindu dynasty—of the Sumitra dynasty. Devaputras consult 
Bodhisattva on the subject. Sixty-four qualities appertain to the dynasty 
wherein Bodhisattva is to appear. Thirty-two characteristics peculiar to the 
woman of whom Bodhisattva should be born. Verses regarding the same, 


Thus, O Bhikshukas, at the exhortation of Time and Reli- 
gion Bodhisattva! repaired to the noble temple of Dharmoch-. 
chaya, Where seated, he had of yore preached about religion to. 
the Devas of Tushita ; and, entcring it, seated himself on the 
lion throne Swdharma. Those Devaputras who held their 
places around him, and belonged to the same order (Yana) with 
himself, also entered the temple. Several Devaputras and Bodhi- 
sattvas who had flocked from the ten quarters of the globe, and 
had attained places equal to himself, who were free from the 
company even of Apsarasas,” and of all newly created Devaputras, 
who claimed equal precedence for all, and comprised a retinne of 
sixty-cight thousand kotis (six hundred and cighty billions), 
entered the temple likewise, and betook to their respective seats. 

Twelve years hence,’ O Bhikshukas, will the Bodhisattva be 
conceived in his mother’s womb. 

Now the Devaputras of untainted tenement and persons, re- 
linguishing their divine forms, appeared in Jam)udvipa, and 
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assuming the shape of Br&hmans imparted to Brébmans* in- 
struction in the Vedas. = 

Whoever enters the womb of a woman in the manner pree 
scribed, attains thirty-two characteristics of greatness, and 
whoever possesses these characteristics, necessarily obtains one 
of two states of existence. | 

Ist. If a householder, he becomes a universal sovereign 
(Chakravartt rdjdé)>, the lord of a four-fold army, a conqueror, 
a virtuous king, the lord of religion, and the owner of seven 
jewels®; namely, a wheel (Chakra-ratna), an elephant (Hasti- 
vatna), a horse (Afva-raina), a wife (Stré-ratua), a jewel 
(Mani-ratna), a steward (Grakapati-ratua), and a commander 
(Parindyaka-ratna). : 

How does a universal monarch attain unto the jewel of a 
wheel? For that anointed Kshatriya king, who is inaugurated, 
fasting, on the fifteenth day of the moon, seated in the highest 
apartment of his palace, surrounded by female apartments ;— 
for him does the mighty and auspicious wheel appear in the 
east ;—a wheel comprising a thousand spokes, complete with 
tire and nave, ornamented with gold works, of the height of 
seven palm trees, visible from the recesses of the gynecium, and 
worthy of a Chakravarti raja. I, who now describe the Cha- 
kra-ratna, have been a Chakravarti r4j4, and have heard 
that the anointed Kshatriya king, who is inaugurated, fasting, 
on the fifteenth day of the moon, seated in the highest apart- 
ment of his palace, surrounded by female apartments, and for 
whom appears the mighty and elegant wheel towards the east, 
becomes a Chakravarti king. 

Now, when the mighty wheel does appear, an anointed 
Kshatriya king, kneeling on his right knee, and lowering one of 
his shoulders, should hold forth his right hand, and thus offer 
his prayer to the Chakra-ratna,—‘“ Conduct, O lord, this pre- 
cious wheel through virtue, and not through vice.” 

When the majestic wheel, on being thus addressed by an 
anointed Kshatriya king, proceeds in its aérial course towards 
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the east for the promotion of prosperity, the Chakravarti raj4 
follows it with all his army, and wherever it halts, there — 
does he likewise halt with all his forces. Thereupon all the 
provincial raéjas of the east receive him with offerings of silver- 
dust in golden vessels, or of gold-dust in vessels of silver, 
saying, “ Hail, O Deva! thou art welcome; all this is thine 
—this rich, extensive, prosperous, flourishing, beautiful and . 
populous kingdom: thou hast, conquering, earned it; may it 
ever continue thine.” The ‘anointed Kshatriya king and lord 
should then thus address the provincial chiefs: “ Virtuously rule 
ye these provinces, destroy not life, nor’resume what has been 
given. Act not fraudulently through temptation; nor utter 
what is false. It is sinful to conquer him who sues for mer- 
cy, therefore do it not; nor do ye approve of the vicious.” 
Thus when an anointed Kshatriya king has conquered the east, 
bathing in the eastern sea, he crosses the same. When the 
wheel, having crossed the eastern sea, proceeds southwards 
through the atmosphere, he follows it with his army, and 
like unto the east conquers the south; and as the south, 
so does he conquer the west and the north; then, bathing in 
the northern sea, returns through the atmosphere to his 
metropolis, and sits an invincible monarch in the inner recesses 
of his palace. Thus does a Chakravarti réja acquire the Chakra- 
-ratna or the jewel of a wheel. | 
How does a Chakravarti raja attain unto the Hasti-ratna or 
the most precious elephant? For the anointed Kshatriya king 
described above, the precious elephant appears like unto the 
wheel :—a white elephant, sound in wind and limb, of docile 
temper, capable of travelling through the atmosphere, bedecked. 
with golden crests, banners and ornaments, and housed .in 
golden networks ;—Bopxit by name, the noblest of elephants. 
When the king desires to try such an elephant, let him, at 
early dawn, mount it, and, travelling over the great earth to the 
brink of the ocean, return to his metropolis, intent on justice, 
and then will he be able to appreciate its value. 
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How does a Chakravarti réjé attain unto the 4éva-ratna or 
the most precious horse? In the same way as the elephant: 
-—-a horse of a docile temper, having a dark blue head, a noble 
face, and silvery mane ;? decked with golden banners and orna- 
ments, housed in networks of gold, capable of travelling through 
the atmosphere, and named, BALAwaka,§ the noblest steed. Its 
merit may be tried in the same way as that of the elephant. 

‘How does a Chakravarti raj attain unto the most precious 
jewel? In the same way as the Hérse and the rest. The jewel 
is of the purest dark blue colour, having elegantly cut eight 
facets? ; its brilliancy dazzling the interior of the palace. Should 
the king desire to test the value of this jewel, let him, at mid- 
night, when all things are involved in darkness, proceed to observe 
the beauty of his garden, with the jewel raised on the top of a 
pole, when the whole of his fourfold army, the defenders of his 
people, will all become manifest, and the whole neighbourhood 
within four miles of the jewel, glowing in the light, will, 
rejoicing, say to each other, “ Arise, O ye good men, open your 
shops—attend to your works—the sun has risen, and the day- 
light does appear.” 

How does a Chakravarti r4j4 obtain the most precious wife ? 
In the same way as the jewel and the rest :—a woman of an 
equal Kshatriya race, neither very tall, nor short, neither corpu- 
lent nor lean, neither very fair nor dark ; but exquisitely beau- 
tiful and delightfully handsome ; every pore of her body emits 
the odour of sandal-wood, and her mouth is redolent with the 
aroma of the lotus: her body is soft as the down on the pod of 
the Kuchinchika (Abrus precatorious), and feels warm during 
the winter, and cold during the summer months. Such a woman 
never can have affection for any other than a Chakravarti raja. 

How does a Chakravarti réj4 obtain a precious steward ? In 
the same way as the wheel and the rest :—a steward, intelligent, 
learned and wise, and possessed of great penetration, whereby he 
can ascertain within four miles of the place wherever he may 
be, the existence of claimed treasures. These soon become 
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ownerless, and he appropriates them to the use of his master. 

How does a Chakravart{ r4jé obtain the most precious 
general? In the same way as the wheel and the rest. The 
general is wise and intelligent, and able to equip an army 
for action, whenever required by a Chakravarti raja. 

A Chakravarti r4ja, having thus, acquired the seven jewels, 
becomes the father of a thousand mighty, valiant and beautiful 
sons, subduers of their enemies. He likewise acquires and 
exercises sovereign power ove# the whole of this wide-extended 
earth to the shore of the ocean, undisputed, and without war 
——nay even without arms. 

2nd.—Should he, however, relinquishing home, adopt the life 
of a houseless ascetic, he would become free from all carnal 
passions—a law-giver—an unrivalled divinity—a ruler of men 
and gods. 

About this time many Devaputras appeared in Jambudvipa, 
and adored Pratyeka Buddhas. 

Disperse, venerable Sirs, for twelve years hence will the 
Bodhisattva appear incarnate on the earth. 

At this time there lived on the Galigula mount, in the great 
metropolis of Rajagriha, a Pratyeka Buddha named Matafiga.10 
On hearing this report, he fell like a clod against a stone, ‘and 
then rose to the height of seven palm trees, when his fiery parts, 
like meteors, disappeared. His flesh, bones and humours (bile, 
&c.) were consumed by his fiery parts, and the relics which fell 
on the earth, are to tffis day called Rishipadéni. _ 

There, likewise, lived about this time, O Bhikshukas, in the 
Deer-park (Mriga-dava) at Rishipattana, in Baranasi, five hun- 
dred Pratyeka Buddhas." On hearing this report, they too 
ascended to the height of seven palm trees, where their fiery 
farts disappeared like meteors, consuming all their bones, flesh, 
and humours, and cast relics on the ground, whence the place 
is named Rishipattana (the town of the sages). Formerly this 
place was called Mriga-déva,” from having been a park where 
deer grazed unmolested. | 
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Now, when Bodhisattva, was seated in the palace of Tushita, 
four different subjects.“worthy of consideration, engaged his 
attention. What were they? They were time, continent, 
district, and tribe. 

Why did the Bodhisattva reflect on time ?18 

Because when, at the beginning of the world after a change of 
creation, a Bodisattva enters his mother’s womb, he selects that 
time when the manifest world is in peace, when men know what 
is birth, what is decay, what is disease and what is death. 
Then does he enter his mother’s womb. 

Why did the Bodhisattva reflect on continent ?!4 

Because Boddhisattvas do not take birth on an outlying con- 
tinent (or the continent of savages), nor in Piirva Videha,} nor 
in Apara Godaniya,!6 nor in Uttara Kuru," the fact being that 
they are born in Jambudvipa. 

Why did the Bodhisattva reflect on countries ? 

Because Bodhisattvas are not born in an outlying country (or 
the country of savages) where men are born blind, dumb, 
uncivilised, or ignorant of the distinction between good and bad 
speech. It follows that Bodhisattvas are born in the middle 
country (Madhyamadesa) .¥ 

Why did the Bodhisattva reflect: on families ? 

Because Bodhisattvas are not born in a low family, such as 
that of a Chandala or of a basket-maker, or of a chariot-maker, or 
of a Pukkasa (one born of a Nishaédha by a S'idra female). 
It follows that they are born in one of two families, either in 
that of a Bréhmana, or that of a Kshatriya. When the Brah- 
mans are the most respected on the earth Bodhisattvas are born 
in Bréhman families, but when Kshatriyas are the most respected, 
they take their birth in Kshatriya families. Since now, O Bhif- 
shukas, the Kshatriyas are in the ascendant, the Bodhisattva 
will be born in a Kshatriya family. 

For these reasons the Bodhisattva, while dwelling in the noble 
mansion of Tushita, reflected on the four great objects. Having 
reflected on these he becante silent. 
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Now, O Bhikshukas, the Devaputrag discussed?® among them- 
selves about the noble family in whichgjihd the kind of mother, 
in whose womb, the Bodhisattva would take his birth. Thereupon 
some said, “ Here in the Magadha country the Vaideha dynasty” 
is wealthy, prosperous, amiable and generous: it is the most ap- 
propriate for the birth of the Bodhisattva.” 

** Not so,”” remarked others. 

Why so ?” 

Because it has no children of pure parentage; it is unsteady 
and fickle; its virtues have dried up; it seems moved by virtue, 
but it is not immersed in profound virtue; it is but a semblance 
of a good family ; it owns no profusion of gardens, tanks, and 
lakes. It exists like a torn rag in a corner, and is unfit for the 
purpose.” | 

Others said; “the many-membered Koéala dynasty, rich in 
wealth and equipages, is well becoming the Bodhisattva.” 

« Not even so,” replied others. 

“ And why ?” 

* Because, it dates its rise from the downfall of the Matafig- 
as; it is neither pure on the mother’s nor on the father’s side; 
it is lost to all claim to salvation ; and is neither illustrious, nor 
remarkably rich in treasures and precious stones : it is, therefore, 
unworthy of the Bodhisattva.” 

Some suggested, “ the rich, thriving, kind and generous Vatisa- 
raja dynasty” was worthy of the Bodhisattva.” 

« Even that is unbecoming,” said others. 

Wherefore ?” 

Because it is a modern dynasty, passionate and inglorious ; 
illegitimate by birth, and unadorned by ancestral or self-aequired 
greatness ; its ruling head is no suppressor of evils. It is utterly 
unfit for the Bodhisattva.” | 

Some said, “the rich, good, generous and happy city of Vai- 
sali,” inhabited by numbers and adorned by covered court-yards, 
gates, trumphal arches, windows, palaces, towers, lofty mansions, 
gardens and groves over-stocked with flowers, rivalling the 
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domains of the immortals in beauty, is certainly a worthy place 
for the birth, of the Bodhisattva.” 

“That too is unworthy,” responded some. 

** And for what reasons ?” 

“Because its inhabitants are irrational in their opinions; 
unmindful of religion ; and regardless of the respect due to rank, 
superiors, elders and the aged ; each proclaims, ‘“‘ Iam the king, I 
am the king,”’ and none condescends to become a disciple or study 
religion. It is therefore unworthy of the Bodhisattva.” 

“The Pradyotana dynasty,”’* said others, “ mighty, well- 
mounted, and victorious over forcign armies, is well suited for 
the birth of the Bodhisattva.” 

Others remarked, “ that too is not suited.” 

« Why ?” 

** Because itis passionate, fickle, irascible, cruel, timorous, 
without experience, and necessarily unbecoming the Bodhi- 
sattva.” 

“The rich, flourishing, kind, generous and populous city of 
Mathura,’’> observed some, “ the metropolis of king Subahu of 
the race of the valiant Kaisa, is a becoming place for the birth 
of the Bodhisattva.” 

** Not even so,” objected others. 

* And why ?” 

“ Because the king isa tyrant, and his race that of atheists. It 
is not becoming that the next-coming Bodhisattva should be 
born in such a race.” | 

‘ But here is a king in the city of Hastinapura’** remarked 
some, * descended from the Pandava race, valiant, and the most 
beautiful and glorious among conquerors ; his family 1s certainly 
becoming for the Bodhisattva.” 

“ Even that is not worthy,” replied others. 

“ Why ?” 

Because the descendants of Pandu tyrannized over their rela- 

‘tives the Kurus. Besides of that#ace Yudhisthira is said to have 
been the son of Duarma (god of the nether regions), Bhimasena of 
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Vayu, Arjuna of Indra, and Nakula and Sahadeva of the two 
Asvins. It 1s, therefore, unbecoming of the Bodhisattva.” 

Others observed, “ Here is the very charming city of Mithil4,” 
the home of the royal Sumitra. The king has a mighty army 
of elephants, horses, chariots, and foot soldiers ; he is rich in gold 
both in ingots and in coins, precious stones, pearls, lapis-lazuli, 
conch-shells (saftha), marbles, corals, silver, native and wrought, 
and all other objects of wealth ; he himself is of undaunted might 
and vigour, well-allied and virtuous; his family is surely well 
worthy of the Bodhisattva,” 

“Not so,” answered others. ‘ The king, it is true, is well- 
allied and meritorious ; but he is very old, unable to govern well 
his kingdom, and the parent of many children ; his family, there- 
fore, is not a fit birthplace of the Bodhisattva.” 

Thus, O Bhikshukas, did the Devaputras and the Bodhisattvas 
examine all the sixteen great dynasties who reigned in the 
different countries of Jambudvipa, and proved them all defective. 
While thus perplexed, one of them of undeviating conduct, Jné- 
naketudhvaja, by name, determined to ascertain the truth regard- 
ing the great translation (Mahayana), thus addressed the godly 
assembly of the Bodhisattvas: ‘ Let us proceed, venerable sirs, 
to enquire of the Bodhisattva how qualified is the race in which 
the next-coming Bodhisattva will be born.” 

“Well said,” they exclaimed, and, approaching the Bodhi- 
sattva, with joined hands thus addressed : “ How qualified is that 
family of noble beings wherein the next-coming Bodhisattva 
should take his birth?” 

The Bodhisattva, having observed the noble host of the 
Bodhisattvas and the Devas (who appeared before him), thus 
replied—“ Sixty-four qualities” appertain to the family, vener- 
able sirs, in which the next-coming Bodhisattva will make his 
appearance.” 

“ What are the sixty-four qualities ?” 

(1) “ Such a family is high} intelligent, (2) neither mean nor 
tyrannical, (3) of a high caste, (4) remarkable for having two 
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generations. (living at thesame time). (5) It is unsubmissive. (6) 
It has two predecessors, as well as (7) two successors (living at 
the same time). (8) It has two special generations living, (9) 
and having a member of the name of Mahega in two successive 
generations, (10) as also many women, (11) and many men. (12) 
It is preéminent, (13) nobpoor, nor submissive, (14) nor covet- 
ous; (15) but courteous, (16) devoted to good actions, (17) 
unnoticed by the mean, (18) and productive of artistic ingenuity. 
(19) The members of such a family have enjoyed all objects of de- 
sire, (20) and are staunch friends. (21) They are not addicted to de- 
stroy animal life ; (22) they are grateful ; (23) they can go wher- 
ever they wish; (24) but they never go wrong, (25) nor in an 
infatuated way. (26) Such a family is brave, (27) and faultlessly 
fearless. (28) It enjoys (pleasure) without infatuation ; (29) it be- 
stows large benefactions ; (30) it is freed from mental pain by re- 
ligious rites, (31) by religiously forsaking objects of desire, (32) by 
charity. (33) It is (noted for) unflinching valour, (3) for might 
and valour, (35) for surpassing valour. (36) It is devoted to worship 
sages (Rishis), (37) gods (Devatds,) (38) Chaityas, (39) and the 
manes. (40) It bears prolonged enmity to no one, (£1) and is re- 
nowned over the ten quarters of the globe. (42) It is many- 
membered ; (43) its members are not divided by family disputes ; 
(44) its members are endless. (45) [tis the eldest of its race ; (46) 
it is the noblest of its race; (47) it has acquired the submission of 
all the branches of its race ; (45) it has the title of Mahesa (the great 
lord). (49) It knows its mother, (50) and its father. (51) Itis pre- 
éminent. (52) It has the quality of Brahmanhood in it. (53) It is 
rich in wealth, corn and treasuries ; (0-4) 1 18 affluent in gold, su- 
varna, (golden coin) jewels, pearls, native silver, wrought silver, (or 





coined silver, rajata) lands and resources; (99) it is possessed of mul- 

titudes of elephants, horses, chariots, camels, cattle, and sheep ; (56) 

it is the master of numerous slaves, male and female, and domestics 

of various kinds. (57) It is uncontrollable. (55) All tts objects are 

satisfied. (59) It is an imperiat (cdahravarti) family, (60) 

endowed with help of the root of former good works. (61) It is 
6 
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glorified by the appearance in it of a Bodhisattva. (62) It is 
irreproachable of all caste defects. Thus, sirs, among Devas, 
among regions, among Miéras, among Brahmas and among 
Sramana and Brahmana populations, i is the family endowed with 
the 64 qualities. 

Venerable sirs, the lady in whose womb the next-coming 
Bodhisattva will descend will be endowed with thirty-two noble 
qualities. 

What are the thirty-two qualities which appertain to the lady 
in whose womb the next-coming Bodhisattva will descend ? 

She should be (1) well known, (2)-lovely, (8) free from defect, 
(4) of good birth, (5) of good lineage, (6) of great beauty, (7) of 
good name, (8) of good length and breadth, (9) childless, (10) of 
good behaviour, (11) charitable, (12) of smiling face, (13) 
elever,®° (14) frank, (15) gentle, (16) proficient, (17) well-informed, 
(18) learned, (19) unintriguing, (20) deceitless, (21) unirascible, 
(22) unenvious, (23) uncovetous, (24) steady, (25) unwavering, 
(26) unscurrilous, (27) full of the aroma of patience, (28) modest, 
(29) free from passion, envy and folly, (30) inheriting no defect 
from the mother’s side, (31) faithful to her marriage vow, 
and (32) well-endowed with noble qualities in every part of her 
person.* Itis into the womb of such alady that the next 
coming Bodhisattva will descend. These, venerable sirs, are the 
thirty-two qualities with which the lady should be endowed, 
in whose womb the next-coming Bodhisattva shall descend. Nor, 
venerable sirs, does the Bodhisattva descend into his mother’s 
womb during the fortnight of the wane ; it is on the 15th of the 
waxing moon, when the moon is full, and in conjunction with 
the constellation Pushya, that the next-coming Bodhisattva will 
enter the womb of his purified mother. 

The Bodhisattvas and Devaputras, having thus heard of the 
purity of the race and of the mother of the Bodhisattva, became 
thoughtful as to which could be the only race so endowed which 


* The footnote on page 27 of my edition of the Sanskrit toxt is wrong, 
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had been referred to by the noble being? And thinking so, this 
occurred to them. Here verily is the Sékya race, wealthy, 
prosperous, patient, generous, delightful, full of people; its king 
S'uddhodana is pure both by the mother’s and the father’s side, as 
also of that of his wife; he is of a slender make, well-formed, an 
able instructor, radiant with the glory of righteousness, born ina 
noble family, and the glory of an imperial race ; he owns measure- . 
less wealth, jewels, and gems; he has thorough knowledge of work, 
and is free from vicious propensities. In the Sakya country he is 
the sole king, worshipped and respected, as the chief by all house- 
holders, ministers, and dependants. He is contented, auspicious, 
looking neither very old nor very young, endowed with all good 
qualities, well acquainted with all the arts, divisions of time, the 
soul, religion, the ultimate principles and countersigns. He is a 
virtuous king, regulated in his actions by the mandates of reli- 
gion ; who has planted the root of all prosperity for created beings, 
and dwells in the noble metropolis of Kapilavastu. Whoever 
dwells in this city attains its qualities. Of this king, Suddho- 
dana, MéyAdevi is the wife. She is the daughter of Suprabuddha 
the sovereign of the Saékyas. She is of tender years, endowed with 
beauty and ydfth, yet childless, having neither son nor daughter, 
of great beauty, handsome as a picture, adorned with all sorts of 
ornaments like a celestial nymph, devoid of defects arising from 
the mother’s side, truthful, not harsh, uncontumelious, unscurri- 
lous, irreproachable, having a voice sweet as that of the cuckoo, 
unincoherent. She speaks sweetly and kindly. She is divested of 
all anger, pride, vanity, enmity. She is unenvious. She speaks 
in due time. She is charitable, well-behaved, fully-contented, 
faithful to her marriage vow, free from all thought of men other 
than her husband. She has well-adjusted head, ears, and nose. 
Her hair is as black as the large black bee. With well-formed 
forehead, of excellent eye-brows, without any frown, of smiling 
face, she is mindful of the past ;* gentle, of mellifluous speech: 
clever, straightforward, uncrooked, frank, and unintriguing. She 


* Piredbhilashiné, a doubtful epithet, 
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has a well-born husband. She is not harsh, nor fickle, nor 
scurrilous. She is of clear speech. She has the aroma of no 
passion, envy, or folly, and is full of patience. She has her 
sight and mind directed to the guidance of her hands, feet and 
eyes. She has soft tender hands and feet, delicate to the touch 
as the down on the pod of the Abrus precatorius ; with eyes pure 
-as the new-blown blue lotus, nose prominent like the fruit of 
the Flacourtea cataphracta ; well-proportionate body; and arms 
tapering like the bow of Indra. She is well-behaved; of well- 
proportioned body and members; of faultless body. She has lips 
like the bimba fruit; is of lovely look and tapering neck ; well- 
adorned with ornaments; of pure mind; thriving; of charming 
appearance, of beautifully low shoulders, of well-fitted, well- 
formed arms; of arched abdomen ; of undepressed sides; of deep 
navel pit; of rounded, large, smooth, hard gluteals ; of body of 
adamantine firmness; of thighs tapering like the trunk of the 
elephant; of hands and feet like that of the gazelle; of eyes 
the most lovely on earth; of piercing sight. She is beautiful 
beyond conception; having the beauty of the noblest of the 
womankind ; a picture of fancy (mdéyé) bearing the name of 
Maya; learned im all the arts; manifest as a nyfiph from the 
Nandana garden of Indra; dwelling in the gynecium of the 
Maharéjé Suddhodana. She alone is worthy of becoming the 
mother of the Bodhisattva. All the qualities of race which the 
Bodhisattva has referred to, can be seen only in the Sakya race. 

On this subject this is said : 

1, That pure being and sage, seated on the lion-throne of 
Sudharmé, in the palace of Dharmochchaya, and surrounded by 
his following of Devas of equal rank with nimself and of Bodhi- 
sattvas of great renown, was joyful. 

2. The thought then struck the seater, in what family of 
pure and virtuous members, should the Bodhisattva take his 
birth, and where were the mother and the father of pure nature 
fit for him ? 


8. He surveyed all the Kshatriya royal dynasties in the con 
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tinent named Jambu, and found all of them tainted, except the 
Sékya race, which was devoid of all defect. 

4. Suddhodana was the noblest among all the royal person- 
ages; he was of imperial family, and absolutely pure in his body. 
He was rich, thriving, calm, august, good, and virtuous. 

5. All other men in the city of Kapila were well-disposed, 
and possessed of virtue. Abounding in gardens and groves and 
pleasure-grounds, the birthplace was resplendent in the city of 
Kapila. | 

6. All the men were of unmasked might, of long arms, pos- 
sessed of the nine treasures, and proficient in archery. They 
destroyed not life for their own living. 

7. The chief favourite of Suddhodana had obtained pre-emi- 
nence over a thousand ladies; she was as delightful as a picture of 
enchantment, (Maya) and was called by the name of Mayadevi, 
the goddess of enchantment. 

8. Beautiful as a heavenly daughter, of well-proportioned 
body and untainted and auspicious person; there was no mortal 
nor a celestial being who could be satiated by beholding her. 

§. Neither tinged by passion, nor tainted by fault, she was 
placid, soft, frank and pleasing in her speech. ‘There was no 
harshness in her, nor roughness ; she was placid and smiling and 
guileless. 

10. Modest and bashful, virtuous and decorous, neither dull 
nor fidgety, unenvious and unintriguing, trickless and benevolent, 
she was devoted to her friends. 

11. Always attached to religion, avoiding all untruth, abiding 
in truth, she had her mind and body entirely under her control. 
In her existed not any of the numerous faults which beset 
womankind on earth. 

12. There existed not in the region of the mortals, nor in 
that of the Gandharvas, nor even in that of the Devas, a lady 
who could be compared to Mayddevi. Verily, she alone was 
worthy of becoming the mother of the great saint. 

13. For five hundred generations, she had become the mother 
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of the Bodhisattva, and so did Suddhodana become the father on 
those occasions, therefore was that well-endowed lady worthy of 
becoming the mother. , 

14. She abided in penances like a hermit, always performing 
penances along with her consort. Having obtained the sanction 
of the king, she had not entertained carnal wishes for thirty-two 
months. 

15. In whatever place she sat (whether) covered with bones 
(or not) there she slept and walked, and even there dazzled her 
celestial nature, resplendent by her attachment to virtuous actions. 

16. There was not a god, nor a demon, nor a mortal, who 
could cast his glance on her witha carnal desire. All of them, 
throwing aside all evil motive, and endowed with honorable senti- 
ments, looked on her as a mother, or a daughter. 

17. Through the influence of the good actions of Maydédevi 
the large royal family was everywhere thriving, nay even terri- 
torial chiefs were thriving through the noble deeds and renown 
of the king. 

18. Like unto her, there was none to be seen worthy of the 
venerable being, or one more fully endowed with godd qualities, 
or compassion,—that mother is Maya. 

19. In the whole circuit of Jambu, there was not another 
woman who could bear the weight of the noblest of mortals ; 
she was a goddess of the highest merit, endowed with the might 
of a thousand times ten elephants. 

20. Thus did those sons of Devas, noble possessors of Sam- 
bodhi, and of profound knowledge, describe the execllent Mayé, 
as worthy of becoming the mother of the Sakya prince. 
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NOTES. 





1. Bodhisattva (p. 32). Here a particular individual who was to 
descend on earth and acquire Buddhahood, is intended. Besides him 
there were around him, according to the legend, numerous Bodhisatt- 
vas whose period of spiritual trial and moral refinement had not 
advanced sufficiently, to entitle them to look for the highest prize 
of Buddhahood within an early date. They are assumed to be of 
different classes, and the person under notice is supposed to have 
belonged to the class named Svetaketu. 

According to the Burmese version he had obtained his Bodhisattva- 
hood after his mundane existence as a prince under the name of 
Wethandra, during which, among other acts of beneficence, he gave 
“away his wife, the princess Madi, and his two children, Dzali 
and Gahna.” As Bodhisattva in Tushita his specific name was 
Saytakaytoo, which the Sanskrit text takes to be his class name, 
Bigandet, I, p. 10. The Chinese version gives him the name of 
Hou-ming = Prabhapala, and assigns him a period of 1,000 years’ 
sojourn in Tushita, after which tive signs became apparent, namely, 
the chaplet of flowers on his head began to fade, his armpits exuded 
perspiration, | ® carments became less beautiful, his body lost its 
‘splendour and his seat or throne evinced signs of unsteadiness, 
These indicated that he was to hold his place no longer, but to descend 
on earth for his final trial. Beal, p. 24. 

2. Apsarasas (p. 32). 2. ¢.,they had no females in their company 
—not even celestial nymphs (Apsarasas), who have constant access 
to all the regions of desire, including the heaven of Indra. 

3. Twelve years hence (p. 32). The Tibetan version gives the 
prophecy in the same words, but in the Burmese version of Bishop 
Bigandet, the following is substituted: “During his sojourn in 
that happy place, enjoying the fullness of pleasure allotted to the 
fortunate inhabitants of those blissful regions, a sudden and 
uncommon rumour, accompanied with an extraordinary commotion, 
proclaimed the gladdening tidings that a Phra was soon to make 
his appearance in this world.” I, p. 19. In the Chinese version, (p. 25) 
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it is said that when the Devaputras perceived from certain 
infallible signs ‘of decaying glory that the Bodhisattva was about to 
descend from Tushita “to be born in Jambudvipa, together uttered 
the cry, calling to the people who inhabit the earth, ‘ ye mortals! adorn 
your earth! for Bodhisattva, the great Mahdsattva, not long hence 
, shall descend from Tushita to be born amongst you! make ready and 
prepare! Buddha is about to descend and to be born!’ Here the 
time is not mentioned. : 

4, Imparted to Brihmans, fe.,.(p. 33). The Tibetan version, 
according to M. Foucaux’s rendering, is “parcouraient les Vedas 
et les Brahmanas.” This is, however, not correct. The verb Adhyd- 
payantisma has two objectives, exactly as in the corresponding 
English sentence “they taught the Brahmans the Vodas.” The 
Brahmanas are parts of the Vedas, and it is not at all likely that . 
those particular parts were named first, and the whole afterwards.”. 
Herr Lefmann, translating from the Sanskrit, has “unterrichteter® 
sie die Brahmana in den Veda.” 

5. Chakravarti rijd, (p. 38). “One in whom the Chakra, the 
discus of Vishnu, abides (varttate) ; such a figure being delineated by 
the lines of the hand. The grammatical etymology is, he who abides 
in, or rules over, an extensive territory called a Chakra! Wiison’s 
Vishnu Purana, p. 101. Theoretically a Chakravarti raja is he who 
rules over the whole earth, or an entire Dvipa ; pradifeally it means 
an emperor. M. Sennart, in his Essai, has discussed the subject at 
great length, and brought all the details to a focus, pp. 10f. The 
legend of the Chakra-ratna is no doubt an after-contrivance intended 
to adapt the title for a Buddha prince. The mark on the palm is 
invariably shown in all images of Buddha, and also on the images 
of Bodhisattvas. | 

6. Seven jewels, (p. 33). Much interesting information regarding 
them occurs in M. Sennart’s Essai, pp. 21f. 

7. Munja-kega, (p. 35). Literally of the colour of the munja 
fibre—Saccarum munja, Rox. 

8. Bdalahaka, (p. 35). This epithet, or its variant Vdldéhaka, has 
often been used in Sanskrit writings to denominate a horse. The 
word Valahaka means a mountain, or a dark cloud, whence Valahaka 
would be an apt designation for a grey or an alpine steed, and the 
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estimation in which the grey breed is held by mankind, would easily 
account for its being often used to name a favourite animal, I am 
induced to think it has some relation to Bahlika, (modern Balkh), 
a place not undeservedly noted for its superior horses, even though 
the rules of Sanskrit grammar stand in my way—Baldhaka is not a 
regular derivative of Bablika. 

Whatever the origin the term, Balahaka or Valahaka implying a 
horse of a much-prized breed, was current from very ancient times in 
India, both among the Hindus and the Buddhists, and the Mahé4- 
bharata applies it to the horse of Indra, thus: Zvam vajram atulam 
ghoram .ghoshavana tvuam Valahakah (I, 1289). The famous horse 
Uchchahsrava, produced from the churning of the ocean and appro- 
priated to Vishnu, was of an iron-grey colour and probably the type 
of the Valahaka. The horse recommended for the Asvamedha 
sacrifice was also an iron-grey one. In the Rig Veda, too, Indra in 
one place is described to be the owner of an iron-grey horse. This 
was quite in keeping with Indra’s character as the lord of the clouds, 
though in some places he is assigned mastership of chestnut horses. 
In the case of the rising sun the chestnut was poctically the most 
appropriate. The word maniratna also occurs in the Mahabharata 
(I, 1095). For further details, ezde Sennart’s Hssaz sur la iggende 
du Buddha, pp. 27 £. 

9. Hight facets, (p. 35). There isa vague impression that the 
art of cutting precious stones was first brought to India by the 
Dutch. In the Mrichchhakati mention is made of artists engaged in 
boring pearls, but no mention is anywhere made of cutting or grind- 
ing precious stones to produce facets on them, and improve their 
brilliancy ; but the reference here to the eight facets of the sapphire 
leaves no doubt that the art was known and practised in ancient India. 
No stone in a natural state could have had eight facets which 
could enhance its beauty, and be worthy of special note. 

10. Médtaiga, (p. 36). No reference is made to this sage in the 
Burmese and the Chinese versions. 

11. Five hundred Pratyeka Buddhas, (p. 36). The Burmese 
version is silent about these, and the Chinese one modifies the 
story to some extent. According to it, “At this time, there were 
dwelling in Jambudvipa, five hundred Pratyeka Buddhas, in the 
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midst of a forest, practising their religious exercises ; these five hun- 
dred Pratyeka Buddhas, having heard this cry, immediately rose up 
into the air and went together to Benares; having arrived there, 
they began to exhibit their supernatural powers ; causing their bodies 
to ascend into space, and emit all sorts of brilliant appearances; and 
then having uttered a GAtha, one after another, they ended their . 
term of days and entered Nirvdna.”—Beal’s Romantic History of 
' Buddha, pp. 25, 26. 

12. Mrigaddva, (p. 36). The place is of course the Sdéranatha of 
the present day. The word Sdrdnatha, means “lord of antelopes,”’ 
from séra “an antelope” and ndtha “a lord” or “ master,” and typifies 
the affection which Buddha always evinced for those animals. 

13. Time, (p. 87). The Burmese version makes the Nats alias 
Devaputras ask the Bodhisattva direct for the reasons which induced 
him to reflect on the four important subjects, and his replies are 
more amplified than in the Sanskrit. Thus as regards time, he is 
made to say— 

“ Phralaong observed that the apparition of Buddha could not 
have taken place during the previous periods of 100,000 years and 
more that had just elapsed, because during that period the life of 
men was on the increase. The instructions on birth and death, as 
well as on the miseries of life, which form the true characteristics of 
Buddha’s law, would not then be received with sufficient interesé and 
attention, Had any attempt been made at that time to preach on 
these three great topics, the men of those days to whom those great 
events would have appeared so distant, could not have been induced 
to look upon them with sufficient attention ; the four great truths 
would have made no impression on their minds; vain and fruitless 
would have been the efforts to disentangle them from the ties of 
passions then encompassing all beings, and to make them sigh after 
the deliverance from the miseries entailed upon mankind by birth, 
life, and death. The period when human life is under a hundred 
years’ duration cannot at all be the proper period for such an impor- 
tant event, as the passions of men are then so many and so deeply 
rooted, that Buddha would in vain attempt to preach his law.. As 
the characters which a man traces over the smooth surface of un- 
ruffled water instantly disappear without leaving any mark behind, 
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so the law and instructions that one shoutd attempt to spread on the 
hardened hearts of men would make no lasting impression upon 
them. Hence he concluded that the present period, when the life of 
men was of about a hundred years’ duration, was the proper one for 
the apparition of Buddha.’’—Bigandet I, p. 22. 

The Chinese version does not refer to time, as that is settled by 
the five prognostics to which the other works do not refer. 

14. Continent, (p. 37). On this subject, too, the Burmese version 
is more amplified. The following is its account : | 

“ His regards glanced over the four great islands, and the 2000 small 
ones. He saw that the island of Dzaboudiba, the southern one, had 
always been the favourite place selected by all former Buddhas; he 
fixed upon it, too, for himself. That island, however, is a most 
extensive one, measuring in length 300 youdzanas, in breadth 252, 
and in circumference 900. He knew that on that island former 
Buddhas, and semi-Buddhas, the two great Rehandas, or disciples of 
the right and left, the prince whose sway is universal, &., had all of 
them invariably fixed upon and selected that island, and, amidst the 
various countries on the island, that of Mitzima, the central one, 
where is to be found the district of Kapilawot. ‘ Thither,’ said 
he, ‘shall I resort, and become a Buddha’ ” (I, p. 25). 

The decision about Kapilawot having been at once arrived at no 
occasion is left for a survey of the countries. On the subject of 
the family the following are the remarks of the Burmese version. 
‘“‘ Having determined the place which he was to select for his terres- 
trial seat, Phralaong examined the race or caste from which he 
was to be born. The caste of the people and that of merchants 
appeared too low, and much wanting in respectability, and, moreover, 
no Buddha had ever come out therefrom. That of the Pounhas was 
in former times the most illustrious and respected, but that of 
princes, in those days, far surpassed it in power and consideration. 
He therefore fixed his choice upon the caste of princes, as most be- 
coming his future high calling. ‘I choose,’ said he, ‘ prince Thoo-. 
daudana for my father. As tothe princess who is to become my 
‘mother, she must be distinguished by a modest deportment and 
chaste manners, and must never have tasted any intoxicating drink. 
During the duration of 100,000 worlds she must have lived in the 
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practice of virtue, performing with a scrupulous exactitude all the 
rules and observances prescribed by the law. The great and glorious 
Princess Maia is the only person in whom all these conditions are to 
be found. Moreover, the period of her life shall be at an end. ten 
months and seven days hence ; she shall be my mother.’ »—Bigandet I, 
p. 26. 


15. Purva Videha, (p. 87). Videha is Mithila, modern Tirhut, 
and Pirva Videha must necessarily be the country to the east of 
the Mahananda, including Dinajpur and Rangpur, or parts of them. 

16. dpara Godaniya, (p. 37). I cannot make out this place. 
M. Foucaux takes it to be western Gauda, but in my text, the letter 
used isd = @ and not d = &. 

17. Uttara Kuru, (p. 37). It is the country to the north of the 
Himalaya, extending as far as the North Pole. As the people had 
no knowledge of the North Pole, what they meant was the plateau 
beyond the Himdélaya, with some of the barbarous tribes of which 
they were more or less acquainted. Perhaps they included the hill- 
tribes also by the term. 

18. Madhyamadesa, (p. 37). Lit. “middle country’, the ‘ Mit- | 
zima’ of the Burmese, which is intended to imply the whole tract of 
India proper, from the Vindhya range to the Himalayan mountains, 
and from Behar to the Punjab. 

19. Zhe Devaputras discussed, (p. 38). According to the Sans- 
krit text the discussion took place among the audience, which, failing 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, ultimately repaired to the 
Bodhisattva for the solution of their difficulty. In the Burmese the 
survey of the different ruling dynasties is altogether omitted. In the 
Chinese version the Bodhisattva, being himself doubtful as to which 
family to select, consults one of the Devas, Kin-t’hwan by name, who 
for many years had, “over and over again, gone down to Jambu- 
dvipag, and knew all about it. “ Devaputra,” said he, “ you have often 
gone down to Jambudvipa ; doubtless, therefore, you know the cities, 
towns, and villages, and the various lineages of their kings ; and in 
what family Bodhisattva, for his one birth more, ought to be born.” 
The Devaputra then recounts the merits of the several families, and 
the Bodhisattva rejects them, one by one, for the reasons assigned. 

20. Vatdeht dynasty, (p. 88). Videha is modern Tirhoot, and 
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the derivative Vaidehi must mean the dynasty relating to that pro- 
vince, but the province named is Magadha; it must follow, therefore, 
that either ancient Magadha included Tirhut, or a scion of the Vaidehi 
dyyasty reigned in Magadha. ‘The last is the most probable. 

—9T.  Kos‘ala, (p. 88). Ayodhyd, modern Oudh, of which Sravastt, 
modern Fyzabad, was the capital. Brahmadatta, a heretic, was its 
king, and he is therefore denounced as the descendant of a Chandala. 

22. Vansardja dynasty, (p. 38). In the Tibetan the name is 
Vadsa, a country of which Kausdmbi or Vatsapattana was the capital. 
General Cunningham has identified the site of Kausdmbi in the Doab 
of the Ganges. 

28. Vais‘ali, (p. 88) more correctly spelt Vaisali. General Cun- 
ningham has identified this town with modern Besadh near Patna. 
(Ancient Geography of India, p. 443). It was of great renown in 
former times, and is frequently referred to in the Puranas and in 
Buddhist legends. Its most remarkable peculiarity appears to have 
been its republican institutions. The people were “regardless of the 
respect due to rank, superiors, elders and the aged,” 7. ¢., thgy all held 
themselves to be equal, and each proclaimed “ I am the king, I am the 
king.” This was evidently an autonomous city somewhat like those of 
which Arrian makes mention on the west of the Hyphasis. Thus 
“ Alexander had, moreover heard that the country beyond the 
Hyphasis was rich, and the inhabitants thereof good husbandmen and 
excellent soldiers, that they were governed by the nobility, and lived 
peaceably, their rulers imposing nothing harsh nor unjust upon them,” 
Rooke’s Arrian v. 25, IT, p.54. The words of Arrian are mpos yap trav 





dpurrov dpyerOau Tovs wodAois, Tous dé odder ELw Tod emretkods efyyetrGat, 
Diodorus Siculus has something to the same effect, II, Cap. XX XIX. 
These suggest an oligarchical form of government, but the words of 
the text imply more. That it was adevelopment of the village system 
so graphically described by Sir Henry Maine is evident. It is to be 
much regretted that fuller information on the subject is not’ available 
in ancient Indian works. Sir Henry Elliot, in his Muhammadan 
Historians, was of opinion that the idea of freedom among the 
Hindus was “the offscouring of college declamation:” the text of the 
Lalita-Vistara and the testimony of Arrian contradict that entifely. 
24, Pradyotana dynasty, (p. 89). This dynasty reigned in Ujjayini, 
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in Malwa. The Chinese version gives the name Mavanti, apparently 
a corruption of Avanti. 

25. Mathurd, (p. 89). The city is celebrated in the Hindu 
annals as the capital of king Kafisa, the Herod of India, who ingmo- 
lated all the infants which were born on the birthday of Krishna, 
and was ultimately killed by Krishna. 

26. Hastindpura, (p. 39). The account of the illegitimate birth 
of the Pandavas shows clearly that the story, if not the Mahabharata 
itself, was current from long before the date of the Lalita-Vistara. 
In the Chinese version Hastinapura is translated into “ the city of 
the white elephant.” According to the Hindus the city owes its name 
to king Hastin, who built it. 

27. Mithila, (p. 46). Sumitra lived at a very remote period of 
antiquity. His name is here not intended to be that of a king living 
at the time of Buddha’s birth. | 

28. Sixteen great dynasties, (p. 40). None of the texts supplies 
the names of all the sixteen dynasties. The Sanskrit version has 
eight names, which are repeated in the Tibetan. The Chinese adds 
thereto three, viz., those of Kasi, Pindu and Sakya. In the Sanskrit 
the last is noticed separately. The Burmese is entirely silent about 
the rejected families. 

29. Sixty-four qualities, (p. 40). My MSS. give details of only 
62 qualities. The Chinese version limits them to sixty. 

30. Clever (p. 42). The Sanskrit is Pradakshind-grahint, which 
means “she who accepts that which has been circumambulated,” 7. e. 
the choicest of gifts, or knowledge, and therefore clever. I am, how. 
ever, not at all satisfied with the rendering. It might mean “ she 
had selected her own husband” in svayaiivara. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
INITIATORY LIGHTS OF RELIGION. 


Bodhisattva gives audience in the pavilion of Uchchadhvaja. He invites 
Devaputras. He takes his seat on a throne. The throne described. His 
address to the congregation. One hundred and eight subjects on which 
Bodhisattva lectured before his descent from Tushita. Effect of the announce. 
ment on the congregation. Gdathds in support of this narrative. 


Thus, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, having surveyed the family 
wherein he would appear, ascended the great Tushita pavilion of 
Uchchadhvaja, measuring 64 yojanas in extent, wherein seated 
he had of yore instructed the gods of Tushita in religion. 
Having ascended the pavilion, he invited all the Devaputras of 
the class Tushitakayika.! ‘ Approach, O ye, and hear from him, 
who is about to cease to be a Boddhisattva, maxims of religion 
cognate to the descent.” 

On hearing these words all the Tushitakéy rika Devaputras, along 
with Apsarasas, assembled in the pavilion. There the Bodhisattva 
remained in the centre of a congregation of the extent of the earth 
with its four continents. He appeared in beautiful colours, very 
showy, well-adorned, and very pleasing, while all the Devas, gods 
of the region of desire, (KamAvachara) and Devaputras of the 
region of semblance, (Rupavachara,) made their abodes assume the 
name of cremation ground (smasdna, 2. e., they deserted them to 
be present before him). Then did he ascend on a throne, refulgent 
with the lustre of his noble deeds. Its feet were set with innu- 
merable jewels. It was spread over with layers of flowers. It was 
redolent with varied perfumes and burning incenses. It was steep- 
ed. in the aroma of beautiful flowers of various colours. It was 
emblazoned with the light of a thousand jewels. It was spread 
over with nets of costly texture wherein innumerable little bells 
tinkled in the breeze, and hundreds of thousands of larger ones, 
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ornamented with precious stones, resounded in theair. It was 
spread over with costly jewels. It was refulgent in the light of 
innumerable jewelled networks. Around it flowed costly tissue in 
exquisite profusion, and Apsarasas played, danced, and sang in 
ecstacy. Many were the panegyrics sung in its praise, and 
innumerable were the sovereigns who found asylum in its safety. 
Many were the Brahmas who paid obeisance to this throne, and 
countless were the salutations offered to its greatness. Thousands 
of Bodhisattvas surrounded it, and millions of millions were the 
Buddhas who were invited within its precincts from the ten quar- 
ters of the globe. It was a throne where was centred the collected 
virtues of the Péramitis, and morality of aves without number. 
Seated on this throne, the Bodhisattva addressed this crowded 
godly assembly, saying, ‘‘ Observe, venerable sirs, the body of the 
Bodhisattva adorned with a hundred emblems of virtue! Behold, 
countless myriads of Bodhisattvas coming from everywhere, from 
all parts of the earth, north and south, east and west, above 
and below, to the noble mansion to meet the Boddhisattva of 
Tushita, surrounded by Devas, and now, ready for another transi- 
tion, expounding the light of religion at the time of descent.” 

Beholding the Bodhisattvas in the presence of the Bodhi- 
sattva, the assembly saluted him with joined hands, and, five times 
circumambulating his person, thus burst forth in amazement: 
“Amen. Inconceivably wonderful is the presence of the Bodhi- 
sattva, by whose fiat we have just beholden these Bodhisattvas.” 

The Bodhisattva tiow invited the crowded godly assembly, and 
thus addressed them: ‘ Listen, venerable sirs, to the initiatory 
lights of religion of the period of descent, which cause horripilation 
even in gods, and which have been expounded by these Boddhi- 
sattvas.” One hundred and eight are the initiatory lights ef 
‘religion which were expounded by the Bodhisattva at the time 
of his descent. 

“What are they ?” 

“They are Ist, the light of Faith, (Sraddhé) which upholds 
unswerving attachment; 2nd, the light of approbation, (prasada) ,? 
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3rd, the light of joy, (prdmodya,) which embellishes it. 4th, the 
light of attachment, ( priti,) which purifies the mind. 5th, the 
| light of controlling the body, (tdyasamvara),3 which cleanses the 
body in its triple phases. 6th, the light of controlling speech, 
(Vdksamvara,) which removes the fourfold defects of speech. 7th, 
the light of controlling the mind, (manahsamvara,) which over- 
comes all tendency to falsehood, murder and injury. 8th, the light 
of the memory of Buddha, (Buddhdnusmriti,) which purifies 
vision. 9th, the light of the memory of Dharma, (Dharmdnu- 
smritt,) which maintains the immaculacy of the precepts of 
religion. 10th, the light of the memory of congregations, 
(sanghanusmriti,) which reduces every thing to propriety. 11th, 
the light of the memory of charity, (éydgdnusmriti,) which 
destroys attachment to physical objects. 12th, the light of the 
memory of good behaviour, (S¢/dnusmritz,) which exists for the 
promotion of meditation. 13th, the light of the memory of the 
Devas, (Devdnusmriti,) which increases liberality of the mind. 
14th, the light of friendship, (maztri,) which exists for 
attachment to ritual work. 15th, the light of mercy, (4arunda,) 
which abides as an antidote to envy. 16th, the light of cheerfulness, 
(muditd,) which exists for the prevention of anxiety. 17th, the 
light of indifference, (wpetsha,) which exists to the abasement 
of desires. 18th, the light of the abandonment of the transient, 
(anitya-pratyaveksha,) which exists to overcome desires and long- 
ings and earnestness. 19th, the hght of contempt for pain, 
(duksha-pratyaveksha,) which exists for suppression of enterprise. 
20th, the light of contempt for unspiritual objects, (andtma- 
pratyavekshd) which exists to retract the soul from unreality. 
21st, the light of the sense of meekness, (Sdxta-prataveksha,) 
which exists for the destruction of seduction. 22nd, the light 
of modesty, (4ri,) which exists for the suppression of nature. 
23rd, the light of bashfulness, (apatrdpya,) as a restraint 
over worldly actions. 24th, the light of truth, (satya,) 
which exists for the suppression of discord among gods and 
men, 25th, the light of matter, (d4dta,) which exists for the 
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suppression of all disputes regarding the soul. 26th, the 
light of the practice of virtue, (dharmacharana,) which exists | 
for the following of virtue. 27th, the light of threefold _ 
protection, (¢riSarana-gamana,)* which abides for overcoming the : 
threefold destruction. 28th, the light of gratitude, (4ritajnata,) — 
which upholds the acknowledgment of benefits received. 29th, 
the light of thankfulness, (/ritaveditd,) which upholds the memory 
of others. 30th, the light of the knowledge of self, (dtmajnata,) 
which produces a knowledge of self. 31st, the light of the 
knowledge of beings, (sattvajndnatd,) which suppresses misfor- 
tune for others. 32nd, the light of the knowledge of religion, (Ddar- 
majnatd,) which displays the nature of primary and secondary 
religious duties. 38rd, the licht of the knowledge of time, 
(kdlajnatd,) which promotes unfailing preception. 34th, the light 
of suppressing pride, (nzhatamduatd,) which promotes knowledge. 
85th, the light of unruffled mind, (apratihata-chittata,) which 
supports one’s powers. 36th, the light of avoidance of anger, 
(anupandha,) which prevents improper acts. 37th, the light of final 
liberation, (adiimukti,) which upholds absolute certainty. 38th, 
the light of considering into evils, (aSubha-pratyaveksha,) which 
dispels the sophistry of desire. 39th, the hght of unwickedness, 
(avyapdda,) which dispels sophistry of malice prepense. 40th, the 
light of freedom from delusion, (amoha,) which overcomes alt world- 
ly ignorance. 41st, the light of devotion to religion, (dharmdr- 
thikata,) which investigates the real objects of desire. 42nd, the 
light of love for religion, (Dharmakamatd,) which secures ascent 
to higher spheres. 43rd, the light of investigating traditions - 
(Srutoparyeshti,) which exposes the nature of religion and improves 
human nature. 44th, the light of application, (samyak-prayoga,) 
which promotes success. 45th, the light of the knowledge of name 
and nature (of things), (nxdmardépa-parijnana,) which deserves all 
foreign connections. 46th, the light of destruction of the desire to 
enquire into causation, (hetudrishti-samudghata,) which exists for 
the attainment of worship and salvation. 47th, the light of the 
relinquishment of servility, (anunaya-pratigha-prahdna,) which 
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maintaifis equal position, neither high nor low. 48th, the light of 
proficieniey-in the categories, (skandha-kausalya,) which exists for a 
perfect knowledge of pain. 49th, the light of the confirmity of 
the elements, (dhatusamatd,) which exists for the relinquishment 
of created objects. 50th, the light of the controul of the senses, 
(tyatandpakarshana,) which exists for the safe passage. 51st, the 
light of unaffected forbearance, (anutpidakshanti,) which exists 
for the visual cognition of final stoppage (of transmigration). 
52nd, the light of the corporeal memory, (kdyagatasmriti,)® 
which exists for corporeal recognition (of things). 53rd, the light 
of the memory of pain, (vedandgatasmriti,) which exists for sym- 
pathy for others. 54th, the light of the memory of the thinking 
principle, (chitiagatanusmrit:,) which exists for the considera- 
tion of the results of delusion. 55th, the light of the memory 
of duty, (dharmagatanusmriti,) which exists for the attainment 
of cloudless knowledge. 56th, the light of the four complete 
abandonments, (chatrari-samyak-prahdndnt,) which exists for 
the destruction of all injurious works and the enhancement of 
salutary ones. 57th, the light of the four supernatural powers, 
(chatvaro-riddhipadah,) which exists for the lightness of the 
mind and the body. 58th, the hght of the faculty of purity, 
(suddhendriya,) which exists for non-submission to others. 59th, 
the light of the faculty of vigour, (viryendriya,) which exists for 
the advancement of well-balanced understanding. 60th, the light 
of the faculty of memory, (smritindriya,) which exists for the ad- 
vancement of good actions. 1st, the light of the faculty of Sama- 
dhi, (samadh indriya,) which exists for the salvation of the thinking 
principle. 62nd, the light of the faculty of Prajna, (Prajnen- 
driya,) which exists for the advancement of the power of discrimi- 
nation. 63rd, the light of the power of faith, (sraddhabala,) 
which exists for the overthrow of the powers of Mara. 64th, 
, the light of the power of vigour, (viryadg/a,) which exists for 
‘steadiness in the right path. 65th, the light of the power of 
memory, (smritibala,) which exists for indestructiveness. 66th, 
the light of the power of Samadhi (samdddibala) which exists 
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for the destruction of all casuistry. 67th, the light of the power 
of understanding, (Prajndéaila,) which exists for the prevention of 
intellectual weakness. 68th, the light of the memory of the 
body of Sambodhi, (smritisambodhyattga,) which exists for the ac- 
quisition of a knowledge of Dharma. 69th, the light of the 
waves of Yéligion of the body of Sambodhi, (dharmapravichaya- 
sambodhyattga,) which exists for the advancement of all religion. 
7Uth, the light of the power of the body of Sambodhi, (veryasam- 
bodhyattga,) which exists for superior intelligence, 71st, the 
light of affection for the body of Sambodhi, (pritisambodhyatiga,) 
which exists for the promotion of Samadhi. 72nd, the light of 
trust in the body of Sambodhi, (prasrabdhyasambodhyattga,) which 
exists for promoting the performance of duty. 73rd, the light of 
profound meditation of the body of Sambodhi, (samddhisambody- 
afiga,) which exists for the reconciliation of diverse doctrines. 74th, 
the light of indifference which forms a part of the body of Sam- 
bodhi, (upekshkdsambodhyatlga,) which destroys all possible births: . 
75th, the light of thorough insight, {samyagdrishti,) which exists 
for passage by the uncrooked path. 76th, the light of thorough 
resolve, (samyaksaftkalpa,) which exists for the overthrow of all 
doubts, double thoughts, and indecisions. 77th, the light of all 
speech, (semyakvak,) which exists for the reconciliation of all letters, 
murmurs, sounds, loud sounds, speech and hearing. 78th, the 
hight of the end of all work, (samyak-harmdnta,) which exists 
for the perfection of one’s work. 79th, the light of full existence, 
(samyagajiva,) which exists for the enhancement of all gratie 
fications. 80th, the light of full exercise, (samyag-rydydéma,) which 
exists for the attainment of the opposite shore. Slst, th® light 
of full memory, (samyak-smriti,) which exists for the attainment 
of transcendental memory and super-humanity. 82nd, the light 
of thorough meditation, (samyah-samdadhi,) which exists for 
the attainment of passionless, unsentient Samfdhi. S3rd, the 
light of Bodhi thought, (Bodhi-chitta,) which exists for the 
severance of all bonds with the three families (those of father, 
mother and wife). 84th, the light of desire, (dsaya,)® which existe 
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for preventing the contact of lower vehicles, (Ainaydna). 85th, 
the light of the Yoga of Adhy4sa,’ (adhydsa-yoga,) which renders 
the liberal Buddha religion manifest. 86th, the light of applica- 
tion, (prayoga,) which exists for the advancement of all salutary 
religion, 87th, the light of the duty of charity, (ddna-pdramita,®) 
which exists for the purification of the characteristics and marks 
of the field of Buddhism, and the reformation of vain persons. 
88th, the light of the duty of good behaviour, (sila-pdramitd,) 
which overcomes vicious conduct, and wins wicked people to good 
manners. 89th, the light of the duty of forbearance, (tshanti- 
pdramitd,) which exists for the overthrow of all evils, all faults, 
vanity, pride, ostentation, and for the subdual of men with troubled 
minds. 90th, the light of the duty of vigour, (virya-paramita,) 
which exists for advancement beyond the initiatory religious light 
of the root of all good, and for the reclamation of usurers. 91st, 
the light of the duty of meditation, (dhydna-pdramita,) which 
exists for the gencration of all knowledge and understanding, 
and for the subdual of men of distracted mind. 92nd, the hght 
of the duty of understanding, (prajna-pdiramitd,) which exists 
for the destruction of ignorance, delusion, cloudiness, dark- 
ness, and false perception, and for the subdual of men of wicked 
understanding. Y3rd, the light of aptitude of means, (xpaya- 
kausala,) which exists to reveal the course of emancipated people, 
and for the glory of the religion of all Buddhas. 94th, the 
light of the four collected things’, (chutrirt-safigraha-vastunt,) 
which exists for the congregation of men for the attainment of 
Sambodhi, and for the review.of religion. 95th, the hght of 
the maturity of being, (sattva-paripifa,) produces the decay of all 
unspiritual enjoyment, and the translation of beings without 
pain. 96th, the light of the acceptance of the true religion, (sad- 
dharma-parigraha,) which exists for the overthrow of the suffering 
of created beings. 97th, the light of trading-stock, (panya-sam- 
bkdra,) which exists for affording sustenance to living beings. 98th, 
the light of wisdom-stock, (jndwa-sambhdra,) which exists for the 
advancement of the ten (supernatural) powers!, 99th, the light of 
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the stock of capacity (samartha-sambhdra,) which exists for the 
attainment of the Samddhi of Tathégata. 100th, the light of* 
the stock of acute vision, (vidarsand-sambhara,) which exists for 
the attainment of the vision of knowledge. 101st, the light of 
arrival at knowledge, ( prati-samvidavatéra,) which exists for the 
attainment of the vision of religion. 102nd, the light of ap- 
proaching the asylum, (parisarandvatara,) which exists for the 
improvement of Buddha vision. 103rd, the light of the attain- 
ment of retentiveness, (didrana-pritilambha,) which exists for the 
retention of the sayings of all Buddhas, 104th, the light of the 
attainment of courage, (pratibhdna-pratilambha,) which exists for 
the gratification of all beings by sweet speech. 105th, the light 
of the non-cessation of the sequence of religion, (dnwlomika-dhare 
mikshdnti,) which exists for the following in due sequence the 
teachings of all Buddhas. 106th, the light of cessation from 
unrevealed religion, (anutpattika-dharma-kshdnti,) which exists 
for the preservation of traditions or works called vydéharanas 
(which contain ancient legends). 107th, the light of unde- 
viating fixity, (avazvartiza,) which exists for the advancement 
of the religion of all Buddhas. 108th, the light of the 
knowledge of the relation with each other of the different 
stages, (6himerbhimi-sankranti-jndna,) for the consecration of 
the knowledge of those who know the subject. 109th," the light 
of the consecration stage, (abhisheka-bhimi), which exists for the 
exposition of the descent, birth, departure from home, penance, 
ascent on the Bodhimandala, overthrow of Mara, setting in 
motion of the wheel of religion, and the great final emancipa- 
tion. These are, venerable sirs, the hundred and eight initiatory 
lights of religion which were for certain disclosed to the godly 
congregation by the Bodhisattva at the time of his descent. 
Thus, Bhikshus, the initiatory religious lights having been dis- 
closed by the Bodhisattva to the godly assembly, the hearts of 
eighty-four thousand Devaputras were interested in the sequence- 
less Sambodhi knowledge. In the hearts of thirty-two thousand 
Devaputras, who had performed the duties of all the previous 
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stages, a feeling of satisfaction arose about the uncreate religion. — 
Of thirty-six thousand Devaputras and of Devas by millions, the 
eye of religion was made dirtless, dustless and pure. The 
whole of the noble mansion of Tushita was covered knee-deep 
with excellent flowers. 

On that occasion, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva addressed these 
highly exhilarating Gathas to the godly assembly :— 

1. ‘“ When the noble being and leader descends from the excel- 
lent mansion of Tushita, casting aside all errors, he invites all 
the Devas. 

2. <All ye, who have the fullness of good inclination, and are 
thoughtful, listen to the fruit of work, the result of all former 
good actions. 

3. Be not ungrateful, by casting away the accumulated store 
of unprecedented works. Go not again there where exist de- 
struction, and unsurmountable trouble and pain. 

4. Having heard this exposition of the true religion from 
me, with due respect, devote yourselves to it, and thereby attain 
constant, endless bliss. 

5. All (worldly objects) are impermanent, undesirable, in- 
constant ; there 1s nothing permanent or fixed in them ; they are 
delusive like the mirage, and transient as the hghtning, or 
froth. 

6. Nor are our desires gratified by them, even as (thirst is 
not satisfied) by the drinking of salt water. Do you gratify 
yourselves by this noble, everlasting, stainless knowledge. 

7. It cannot be rivalled by music, innumerable like the waves 
of the sea, nor by the society of heavenly damsels (for ages 
without number). Each of them departs when our desires are 
satisfied. 

8. It comes not from personal exertion, nor by the help of 
friends or relatives, nor by that of one’s family; it proceeds 
from works ; it is attached to good actions, and goes on one’s back. 

9. Hence, for one’s own entire good and for good-will 
and friendly feeling for each other, let virtuous actions be 
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performed ; let good conduct be persevered in, for those who 
do so suffer tio pain. ; 

10. Let Buddha be reflected upon; let the society of the 
virtuous be adopted ; let delusion be avoided ; constant, traditional 
good behaviour, and charity, and the aroma of mercy (are its 
requirements). 

11. Let him who constantly takes to this religion look upon 
pain as impermanent and unspiritual. Effect proceeds from 
cause without a master, and is inert. 

12. Whatever wealth exists of mine, whatever splendour, 
whatever knowledge and merit, they all are due to good 
actions, good conduct, traditional knowledge, and disillusion. 

13. Follow me through good conduct, through tradition, 
through disillusion, through charity, through the controul of 
passions, and through humanity for the sake of welfare and 
friendship for all created beings. 

14. It is not possible to accomplish salutary actions by the 
sound of speech; exert for success; act according to what you 
say. 

15. Look not for another’s leisure; always exert yourself 
with all possible assiduity. None can give without action, nor is 
anything accomplished without it. 

16. Reflect well upon the pain which you have suffered in 
this world. Cessation and dispassion are difficult of attainment, 
and the world is eternally false. 

17. Therefore, whenever opportunity offers, overcome all 
passions and sufferings by friendliness to all goodness, and by 
listening to the voice of Dharma. 

18. Freedom from vanity, pride and ostentation, constant 
rectitude of purpose, becoming speech and honesty, are the 
qualities which you, who long for Nirvana, should cultivate to 
clear the road to it. | 

19. Dispel with the lamp of understanding (prajnd) all 
delusion, sin and darkness, and rend asunder the knot of longing 
wickedness with the thunderbolt of true knowledge (yndna). 
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20. How shall I unfold to you at length the extensive 
religion, pregnant with meaning ? Remain not where any harm 
can result to religion. 

21. In order that the Bodhi religion may be attained by him 
who is in quest of that nectar, and the same may be showered (on 
earth), adore him with purified mind, so that you may listen to 
the exposition of the great religion. 


NOTES. 


1. Tushitakdyika, p. 55. In ordet fully to explain the purport 
of this term it is necessary to advert briefly to the cosmogony of the 
Buddhists. The authorities are not unanimous on the subject, and 
it would take too much space to note all the differences observable 
in Buddhist works in Nepal, Ceylon, China and Mongolia. Enough 
may be, however, gleaned to show what the general idea is. In Nepal, 
according to the authorities cited by Mr. Hodgson (Essays, pp. 42 f.), 
the universe is made up of fourteen different classes of regions 
(Bhuvanas) placed in tiers one above the other. Some of these 
are solitary, others include several subdivisions. The order of their 
arrangement from the highest to the lowest stands thus :— 

I. AcnisntHa Buuvana. It is the abode of Adi Buddha, and 
has no subdivision. 

II. Bopursatrtrva Buuvana. According to some there are ten 
subdivisions of this region ; according to others, thirteen, namely 1, 
Pramodita ; 2, Vimala; 3, Prabhakart; 4, Archismati; 5, Su- 
durjayd ; 6, Abhimukti ; 7, Dirangama ; 8, Achala ; 9, Sddhumatt ; 
10, Dharmamegha ; 11, Samanta-prabha ; 12, Nirupama ; 13, Jndna- 
vaté. These were made by Adi Buddha himself, and are intended 
for Bodhisattvas of different grades. 

III. Rdva’vacuara Buvvana., It includes the following eigh- 
teen subdivisions, viz. ; 1, Brahmakdyika ; 2, Brahmapurohitd ; 8, 
Brahma-présddyd ; 4, Mahd-brahmand ; 5, Paritabhd ; 6, Apra- 
mandbha ; 7, Abhdsvard ; 8, Paritasubha ; 9, Subhakitsknd ; 10 

9 : 
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Anabhraké; 11, Punyaprasavé; 12, Vrihatphald; 18, Arangi- 
sattvd ; 14, Avrihad; 15, Apdyd ; 16, Sudrisd ; 17, Sudarsand; 18, 
Sumukhd. These are sometimes called Brahma Bhuvanas, because 
they are subject to Brahma, and designed for the accommodation of 
his worshippers. They are the regions of semblance. 

IV. Ka’wa’vacHara Buuvana. It includes six subdivisions, 
namely ; 1, Chatur-mahdrdjikd ; 2, Trayastrinsd ; 8, Zushita ; 4, 
Yama; 5, Nirmdanaratié; 6, Paranirmdana-vasavarti. These are 
regions of enjoyment subject to Vishnu, who receives his worshippers 
there. | 
V. AntpyavacnaRa Buuvana. Subject to Mahadeva, and sub- 
divided into three; 1, Witya-yatnopayd ; 2, Vijnana-yatnopdyd ; 3, 
Akinchinya-yatnopayd. 

VI. Inpra Buvuvana. Region of Indra. 

VII. Yama Buuvaya. Region of Yama. 

VIII. Sv’rya Buvvana. Region of the Sun. 

IX. CuHanpra Buuvana. Region of the Moon, including, as 
subdivisions, the regions of the planets and the stars. 

X. Agni Buuvana. The region of fire, also called Agnikunda. 

XI, VAyu Buuvana. The region of Air. 

XII. Pritrnivi Buuyana. The region of the earth. 

XIII. Jata Batvana. The region of water. 

XIV. Pdérdta Buouvana. This includes seven subdivisions, of 
which six are the abodes of Daityas, and the last is the place of 
punishment for sinners. It has, according to some, eight subdivisions, 
according to others, 16, or 84. Burnouf, quoting the Avaduna-sataka, 
gives the names of 16. (Histoire, p. 201) Most of them are noticed 
in the Hindu Puranas. Classes III to XIV are the handiworks of 
Manjuéri. 

“The Tibetans, according to Georgi as summarised by Burnouf, 
(Histoire, pp. 599 f.) range the super-terrestrial regions in stages 
round the fabulous Meru mountain. The first stage represents the 
region of the Yakshas and other demons ; the 2nd by the Garudas 
who, of half-human half-bird form, carry about a garland, whence 
their name Sragdhard. The 3rd is that of the Nagas. The 4th is 
the abode of the Astras. Next comes the home of the Chatur- 
-mahdrdjikas, and then successively the Trayastrifiéas, the Yd4mas, 
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the Tushitas, the Nirmdnaratis, and so on. According to the authors 
of the first scheme, the dwellers in the classes IJ to IX have the 
common name of Devas; but a distinction is frequently made 
between the seniors and the juniors of each class, the former being 
called Devas, and the latter, Devaputras or sons of Devas. The 
class designation of each class is provided by the name of the region 
they occupy ; thus the Devas of the Ripdvachara mansion are Rupdva- 
chara Devas, the Devas of the Kimavachara mansion, Kémdvachara 
Devas, &c. Their particular generic names are formed with the 
names of the subdivisions they occupy, such as Brahmakdytka, 
Tushitakayika, &c., i. ¢., having bodies of the regions of Brahma, 
Tushita, &c. 

Theoretically every division or subdivision has its special genus of 
Devas, and accordingly there should be nearly fifty genera; but in 
the literature of Nepal a much smaller number is noticed. The 
Avadana-sataka, in one place, gives the names of 23, and most of 
them occur in the Lalita-Vistara, along with some whose names do 
not fall within any of the classes noticed in the scheme. A remark- 
able one is that of S’uddhdvdsa-kayika, which I have translated on 
pp. 3 and 4 as “ Devaputras of auspicious homes and persons.” It 
is possible, thought not probable, that the epithet is merely descrip- 
tive, and not intended to indicate any particular class. The Yakshas, 
Nagas, Garudas, &c. ovens in lower spheres, and have no claim to the 
epithet Deva. 

Of the 23 genera noticed in the Avadéna-sataka, detailed descrip- 
tions are nowhere given. The following brief notes are all I 
can offer in the necessarily limited space available to me here. I 
follow the order in which the names occur in Burnouf’s work, and 
not that which they should oceupy in the cosmographic scheme. 

1. Chatur-mahirdjikas also Mahardjikas. The four great kings 
or guardians of the four cardinal points. They occupy the same 
position wich the Zokapd/as do in the Hindu system. The short 
name occurs in the Puranas as that of one of the 220 kinds of Gana 
Devatas, or demigods. | 

2. Trayastritsas, lit. thirty-three, meaning the Vedic gods, 
who are frequently so named in the Hindu Sastras, and the develop- 
ment of which produces the thirty-three inillions of gods. Of these 
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gods Indra is the chief; but in the Buddhist cosmos he is assigned 
a separate region. | 

3. Ydmas. Protectors of the divisions of the day. According 
to the Vishnu Purana (I, vii.), Akiti bore to Ruchi the twins 
Yajna and Dakshindé, who, marrying each other, had twelve sons, who 
became the Yamas. They flourished in the Manvantara of Svyam- 
bhuva. They reside in Maharloka. The Chinese and the Mongolian 
interpretation of the name supports the Indian theory. According 
to it, as rendered by Burnouf into French, “ Les YAmas sont ainsi 
nommeés parce qu’ils mesurent leurs jours et leurs nuits sur l’épa- 
nouissement et la cloture des fleuys de lotus,” (p. 605). 

4. Tushitas. The Vishnu Purdna gives two accounts of these. 
According to one (B. I, c. viz) the Tushitas were borne of Kasyapa 
in the end of Sarochisha Manvantara. Wishing to be gods a second 
time they entered the womb of Aditi, and were born as the twelve 
Adityas. In B. III. c. 1, they are said to be the sons of Tushita, wife 
of Vedasiras. The Vayu Purana gives a detailed account, but not 
corresponding with this. According to the Hindus they form one of 
the thirty-six orders of Devas. 

5. Wirmdnaratis. “Ceux qui trouvent leur volupté dans leurs 
transformations miraculeuses.” Burnouf says, “The name and the 
role of these divinities appertain exclusively to the Buddhists, and I 
do not find any thing among the Brahmans to correspond.’”? The 
Vishnu Purana describes them as a class of gods numbering thirty. 
They flourished in the 11th Manvantara, (III. 26,). Adverting 
to these, he says they are not intended by the Buddhist term, 

6. Paranirmita-vasavarti. “ Ceux qui disposent & leur gré des 
formes qu’ont revétues les autres.” They are not noticed in Hindu 
works, but apparently they are connected with the Maras. 

7. Brahmakayikas, “ Ceux qui forment la suit de Brahma.” 

8. Brahma-purohitas. “ Les ministres de Brahmé.” 

9. Mahdbrahmds. “Les grands Brahmas.” <A foufth class of 
Brahmas is noted by Hodgson with the name of Brahma-parisadyas, 
which Burnouf renders into “ ceux qui composent ensemble de Brah- 
ma.” These four inhabit the four regions of Brahmé. The Purdnas 
relate the origin of various beings from the person of Brahma while he 
was immersed in meditation ; but as these did not multiply, he at last 
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created some sons who issued from his mind. They are all necessarily © 
Brahmaputras or sons of Brahma, but to mark the superiority of the 
latter they are called Manasaputras, mind-born sons. The former 
may, therefore, be aptly described Brahmakdyikas, or born of the body 
of Brahmé. The’second may be similar to, or the same with, the 
Brahmarshis or Brahma-sages, the Buddhist term meaning ‘ the priests 
of the class Brahma.’ The third may be likened to Prajapatis. Any- 
how they are obviously imitations of Brahmanic legends. 

10. Parittdbhas. Limited light. 

1l. Apramdindbhas. Measureless light. 

12. Abhdsvaras. Full of light—spiritus fulgens clarus. (Voe. 
Pentaglot.) The three last are characterised by the possession of light. 
The first two are not noticed by the Hindus, the third forms a class 
of Gana Devatas, or demigods. They number 64. 

18. Parittasubhas. Of limited purity—eriguarum virtutum. 
Georgi. 

14. Apramdnasubhas—of measureless purity—Virtutum infinita. 
rum regio. Georgi. 

15. Subhakritsnas. Of absolute purity—Pureté étandu. Voce. 
Pentaglot. These three are characterised by their varyin@degrees 
of purity. Their names do not occur in Hindu works, but the last is 
probably a variant of the Hindu Subhasvaras, a class of Ditris, men- 
tioned in the Vishnudharmottara and the Vahni Puranas, 

16. <Anabhrakas. Cloudless—gui est sans nuage, Burnouf. They 
are not noticed by the Hindus. 

17. Punyaprasabhas. Burnouf translates this term in three different 
ways: Ist. Ceux dont lorigine est dans la purité: 2nd, ceux qui pro- 
duisant Ja purité: 3rd, ceux dont les productions ou les descendants 
sont purs. He gives his adhesion to the first. . 

18. Brihatphalas. Of abundant fruition—“ccux qui ont les 
grandes récompenses.” 

19. Avrihas. “Ceux qui ne s’étendent pas.” Burnouf. 

20. Atapas. Painless,—“ ceux qui sont exempts de souffrance.” 
Burnouf. Remusat gives—spiritus sine meerore et le ciel sans fatigue. 

21. Sudrisas. Beautiful,—“ Spiritus bonus visus, or, le ciel de 
Dieux qui voient admirablement tous les mondesg’ 
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22. Sudarsanas. Of handsome appearance—Bonus apparens. 
Remusat. 

93. <Akanishthas. “Ceux qui ne sont pas enferieurs.” Burnouf. 
Altissimus. Georgi. A name of Buddha according to the Hindus. 

2. Prasida, p. 56. The word which I hate translated into. 
“initiatory light of religion,” and briefly “light,” is in Sanskrit 
dharmalokamukha, which literally rendered should be “the mouth 
of the light of religion.” M. Foucaux translates it into “ porte evi- 
dente de la Loi.” The word mouth has been used metaphorically to 
convey the idea of the light being the entrance which leads to the 
perfection of religion, 7. e., these virtues of faith, contentment, joy, 
affection, controul of the cravings of the flesh, &c., are the essentials 
without which the ultimate end of Buddhism cannot be attained. 
Thus they are initiatory lights or duties which must be primarily 
attended to. 

8. Kéyasamvara, p. 57. M. Foucaux renders this word into 
gaieté, but samvara means to coutroul and not to embellish, and the 
cleansing the body is best effected by controulling the cravings of 
the flesh, and not by indulging in gaiety. 

4, Mkisarana-gamana, p. 57. Lhe trinity of the Buddhists form- 
ing the three asylums, sarana. 

5. Kdya-gata-smriti, p. 59. This word is repeated in the text 
with the statement that “it promotes a right understanding of the 
nature of the body,” but as no other term has been repeated, and two 
or more effects are, when necessary, included under one head, I sus- 
pect the repetition is a copyist’s blunder. It is not given in the 
Tibetan version. 

6. Asaya, p. 60. The Dagsabhimisvara describes ten dsayas or 
“aspirations” to be the characteristics of the second or Vimala stage 
of Buddhist perfection. These are 1st, desire for simplicity ; 2nd, for 
tender-heartedness ; 3rd, for activity; 4th, for consulting others ; 
5th, for equality; 6th, for doing good; 7th, for purity; Sth, for 
impartiality ; 9th, for large-heartedness; 10th, for magnanimity. 
See my ‘ Analysis of the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal,’ 
p. $2, 

7. oe 61. The Mahdvastu Avaddna differs from the 
Dasabhimisvara both in the names and in the order of arrangement 
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of the ten stages. According to it the 2nd stage is named, not Vi- 
mala but, Varddham4na, a name which does not occur in the latter. 
This stage, it says, is distinguished by twenty Adhydsayas or ‘ higher 
aspirations,’ (Adhydsayoga) and these are :—I1st, Kalydna Adhydsaya or 
aspiration to do good ; 2nd, Snigdha A. the state of mind in which it is 
never moved by anger; 8rd, Madhura A. desire to please women by 
service ; 4th, Zikshna A. knowledge of this world and of the world to 
come; 5th, Vipenda A. active exertion to do géod toall creatures ; 6th, 
Vichitra A. charity without ostentation ; 7th, Aparyddana A. profuse 
charity. 8th, Anupahata A. power of resisting temptation. 9th, Asd- 
dhdrana A. uncommon diligence for the good of all animated creation. 
10th, Unnata A. contempt for the doctrines of the Tirthikas; 11th, 
Ahripana A. pursuit of virtue for other than enjoyment. 12th, Ani- 
vartya A, firmness in faith in Buddha in spite of temptations; 13th, 
Akrirtima A. aversion to the state of merchants, Pratyeka Buddhas and 
others; lith, Suddha A. desire for supreme good and contempt for 
all worldly gains ; 15th, Dridha A. determination in spite of opposi- 
tion; 16th, Svabhdva A. contempt for gifts not given with a good 
will; 17th, Zripta A. contentment; 18th, Pudgala A. aspirgtion for 
omniscience ; 19th, Ananta A. charity without any desire for return ; 
20th, (Not given in the only MS. at my disposal.) 

8. Dina Pdramitd, p.61. For the ten Piramitds, vide Note 16, 
p ll. .e¢ 

9. Four collected things, p. G1. These are:—1, alms, dana ; 2, 
kind speech, priya-vachana; 38, wealth-bearing occupation, ertha- 
kriyd ; 4, community of wealth, samanarthata. 

10. Ten supernatural powers, p.61. The powers are :—I1st, the 
power of appreciating the merits of objects ; 2nd, that of appreciating 
the merits of men of different kinds: 38rd, that of knowing the 
different essences which lead to Mukti; 4th, that of knowing the 
character of other people ; Sth, that of knowing the consequences of 
good and bad actions ; 6th, that of evading mundane pain; 7th, the 
knowledge of the importance of meditation ; 8th, that of recalling to 
mind the events of former existences ; 9th, that of the purity of the 
celestial eye; 10th, that of destroying all mundane pains. These are 
all included in the generic term of the “eye of, religion,” Dharma- 
‘chakehu. This eye with four others are attained in the third stage 
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of perfection. See my ‘Analysis of the Sanskrit Buddhist Litera- 
ture of Nepal,’ p. 117. : 

11. 109th, p. 62. The total number is 109 as in the Tibetan 
version, but the number wanted is 108. In my MSS. there are 110, 
of which one is apparently a repetition, as stated in note 5. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PREPARATIONS FOR DESCENT. 


Bodhisattva’s parting address. Request of the Devaputras. Appointment of 
Maitreya to the Vice-gerency of Tushitm. ‘Discussion on the form in which the 
Bodhisattva should enter his mother’s womb. Manifestation of cight pre- 
ordained signs in the palace of Suddhodana. Mayddevi’s resolve to perform a 
fast. Devas resolve to follow the Bodhisattva. Mayddevi visited by Apsarasas. 
Devas undertake to protect her. Bodhisattva performs miracles in Tushita. 
The condition of the several regions of the universe at the time. Devas carry 
forth the Bodhisattva on their shoulders. Corroborative Gathas. 


Thus, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, having, through this religious 
Gatha, exhibited, and expounded, (the religion and thereby ) exhila- 
rated ,@ratified and befriended the great godly assembly, addressed 
the assembly of Maiigalya Devas.! “I shall proceed, venerable 
sirs, tothe Jambudvipa. I have already performed the duties 
of a Bodhisattva, and, by charity, by kind speech, by good services, 
and by accepting these as equals, invited mankind to the four 
kinds of blessings. It would, therefore, be unbecoming and 
undutiful on my part, sirs, #& I do not be thoroughly conscient 
of the absolutely perfect knowledge (samyak-sambodht).” 

Now the Devaputras of the class Tushitakayika, crying, held 
the feet of the Bodhisattva, and thus addressed him : “This noble 
mansion of Tushita, the abode of the noblest of beings, will, 
without your presence, cease to be resplendent.” 

To the great and godly assembly said the Bodhisattva: 
“ Henceforward Maitreya Bodhisattva will instruct you in 
religion.” 

Then the Bodhisattva appointed Maitreya Bodhisattva to the 
office of Vice-gerent, and, taking off from his own head his silken 
turban,’ placed it on that of Maitreya. He then said: “ when I 

10° 
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am gone thou shalt instruct these good people in the absolutely 
perfect knowledge.” 

Now the Bodhisattva, having established Maitreya Bodhisattva 
in the mansion of Tushita, asked the great godly assembly : 
“Tn what form, venerable sirs, shall I enter the womb of my 
mother ?” 

One of them said, “ Lord, you should do so in the form of a 
human being.” 

Another said, “let it be in the’form of S’akra.” 

Another suggested, “it should be in the form of Brahma.” 

A fourth observed, “ let it be in the form of a Mahardjika.” 

The fifth would have it “in the form of Vaisravana”’ ([tuve- 
ra). 

The sixth, “in the form of a Gandharva.” 

The next wished him to assume, “the form of a Kinnara.’” 

Another would have it that he should appear “in the form of 
a great serpent” (mahoraga). 

Another, “in the form of Mahesvara’” (S‘iva). 

The next wished him to assume “the form of Chandra” 
(the moon). 

The next suggested, “let it be in the form of Surya” (the sun). 

Another said, “ let it be in the form of a Garuda.”’! 

Among them there was one of th@® name of U grateja, a Deva- 
putra of the class Brahmakdyika, who had formerly been a rishi, 
and was firm in the absolutely perfect knowledge. He said: 
since he will come to instruct Brahmans who read the Mantras 
and the Vedas and the S’astras, the Bodhisattva should enter the 
womb of his mother in the form befitting that purpose.” 

* How should that be ?” 

“Tt should be in the form of a noble elephant of great size, hav- 
ing six tusks.’ He should be covered with golden net-works, and 
pleasing in appearance ; he should have well-blooded veins, mani- 
fest and well developed beauty, and be endowed with all auspici- 
ous marks,” 
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Hearing this, the Bodhisattva manifested himself as one versed 
in the Vedas and the S‘dstras of the Brahmans, and endowed 
with the thirty-two marks which he was afterwards to bear. 

Thus, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, having, while in Tushita, 
ascertained the time of his birth, observed the eight pre-ordained 
signs in the palace of the king S’uddhodana. 

What were the eight signs ? 

That palace was devoid of grass, dust, thorns, gravel, hard- 
ness and dirt; it was ‘well watered, well adorned, (or well 
purified,) well aired, freed from darkness and dust, unaffected by 
gadflies, mosquitoes, flies, insects and reptiles, showered over 
with flowers, and well under controul.” This was the first pre- 
ordained sign that was manifest. 

Patraguptas,® parrots, mainas, (Graenxla religiosa,) cuckoos, 
geese, herons, peacocks, brahminy ducks, Luxdlas,’ sparrows, j1va8, 
jivakas’ and other birds of many-coloured plumage, and pleasing 
and agreeable voice, dwellers of the great mountain Himalaya, 
had all come to the palace of the king S’uddhodana, and, settling 
on the pavilions, doors, gates, windows, rooms, towers, and 
temples, sounded, in dehght and good feeling, each its own pecu- 
liar note. This was the second pre-ordained sign. 

The various fruit and flower trees in the delightful gardens 
and pleasure-grounds of the ‘king S’uddhodana, all blossomed and 
flowered, though not in season. This was the third pre-ordained 
sign. 

The tanks of the king S’uddhodana were full of water, and 
covered with millions over millions of lotus flowers and leaves of 
the size of cart wheels. This was the fourth pre-ordained sign. 

Again, in the noble house of the king S’uddbodana, various 
articles of food, such as clarified butter, oil, honey, molasses and 
sugar, though extensively consumed, were never exhausted, and 
always appeared full. This was the fifth pre-ordained sign. 

Again, in that excellent house of the king S’uddhodana, the 
extensive inner apartments resounded with the self-evolved 
delightful music of the trumpet, drum, parava,® tunava, vin, 
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flute, vallaka,} sampaldda,4 &c. This was the sixth pre-ordained 
sign. : 

Moreover, in that excellent house of king S’uddhodana, what- 
ever vessels of gold, silver, ruby, pearl, lapis-lazuli, conch-shell, 
marble, coral, &c. there were, they all looked .cleaned, purified, 
lustrous and full. This was the seventh pre-ordained sign. 

Furthermore, owing to its cleaned and purified state, its being 
enlightened by the slanting rays of the moon and the sun, and 
its exhilarating the body and the mind, that house was every- 
where aglow. This was the eighth pre-ordained sign. 

Mayadevi had bathed, anointed her person, made her arms heavy 
with various ornaments, and arrayed herself in a dress of thin tex- 
ture and blue colour. She was full of affection, delight and 
gratification. She was attended and served by ten thousand maids. 
Proceeding to the music-hall where king S’uddhodana was seated 
at ease, she took her seat on his right side, on anexcellent chair 
covered with a network of jewels. There seated, she, with a 
benign countenance, free from all affectation, and smiling face, 
addressed him in these verses :— 


‘ Honorable sir, and protector of the religion of the earth, 
listen to my request, I solicit of thee, O king, a blessmg. Deign 
to grant it. Listen with benign attention to the request which 
excites my mind and thought.(1) 


“T shall adopt the noble fast of the gods, penance and good 
conduct, (Devavratasilavaropavdsa,) for the endowment of the 
eight members of my body. With affection for the world, with 
freedom from all feeling of mischief, with pure thoughts and 
fullness of love—I shall do to others what I do for myself. (2) 

“With mind divested of all frivolity, vanity, covetousness, 
and all carnal passions, I shall, O king, commit nothing that 
is false. Abiding in truth, avoiding everything cruel and harsh, 
1 shall indulge in no unrighteous or frivolous talk.(3) 

“ Freedom from all evil designs, faults, receiving of presents, 
delusions and vanity, elevation above all foolishness, satisfaction 
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with my own wealth, comstant occupation, retirement from my 
chamber, and non-indulgence in viciousness,—these are the ten 
duties which I shall-perform. (4) 


“QO king, entertain no wish for my society, as long as I shall be 
engaged, surrounded by fame, in the fast of good conduct 
(st/avrata). Nor shall you, O king, be without virtue: all night 
through, do encourage my fast of sidavrata.(5) 

“Tt is my earnest wish, fny lord, that I should quickly ascend 
the highest tower of the*palace of Dhartardshtra, and, surrounded 
by my female companions, repose, lying on a soft well-scented 
bed sprinkled with flowers. (6). 

“No warders, nor disturbers, nor vulgar people, nor uncongenial 
ones should approach me ; nor shall my form ever cross(their sight) ; 
nor sounds, nor scents other than agreeable and sweet should I 
perceive.(7) 

Those who are now in prison, liberate them all; and make all 
men rich with the gift of good clothes, food, drinks, carts with 
yokes of bullocks, and horse-carriages ; do thou bestow, these for 
seven nights together for the gratification of the earth.(8) 

“ Let there be no dispute or quarrel, nor angry words ; let there 
be friendly feeling among each other, and peaceful salutary 
thoughts. In this abode let men, officials, warders, Devas be full 
of joy, and engaged in enjoyment for their good.(9) 

“Let not there be any soldiers who inflict punishment, nor 
wicked punishers, nor oppressors, nor rebukes, nor punishment. 
Let all be in peaceful mind, thoughtful of friendship and good. 
Do you look upon all the crowd as thy only son.’’(10) 

Hearing this earnest appeal, the king replied: “ Let every- 
thing be as you wish. Ask whatever you desire; and what- 
ever you ask, the same shall I instantly grant you.’’(11) 

The king, ordered all his courtiers to embellish the tower on 
the top of the palace, and to sprinkle therein delightful flowers, to 
bestrow it with incense and essences, and to set up over it um- 
brellas and canopies on serried posts tall as palm trees.(12) 
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“ Place (said he) twenty thousand mafl-clad warriors armed with 
clubs, spikes, arrows, spears and swords, round the delightful Dhri- 
tarashtra palace for the protection and for dispelling all fears of 
the Devi. (13) 

“ Surrounded by her maidens she is like a heavenly damsel. 
She is bathed, anointed and well-dressed. Let the music of a 
thousand clarions rise around, for the gratification of the 
lady.(14) 

“ Let her, like a goddess in the grove of Indra, neglecting her 
jewels and tiara, rest on her precious and comfortable bed-stead 
with jewelled feet, covered with rich bedding, and strewn over with 
flowers.’’(15) | 

Now, Bhikshus, the four great kings (of the four quarters), 
S’akra the sovereion of the Devas, Suyama the Devaputra, 
Santushita, Sunirmita, Paranirmitavasavarti, Sarthavdha son 
of Mara, the lord of strength Brahma, the priest Brahmot- 
tara, the priest Subrahma, Prabhavyuhabhdsvara, MaheSvara, 
Nishthagatas of the class S’udhavasakayika, Ekanishtha—these 
and other Devas by hundreds of thousands assembled together, 
and thus addressed each other: “It would be unbecoming and 
ungraceful in us, venerable sirs, to allow the Bodhisattva to 
depart alone without asecond. Which of us, sirs, can calmly bear 
the idea that the Bodhisattva should alone descend, dwell in the 
womb, be born, grow up, entertain himself with wooden play- 
things, partake of the entertainments of the inner apartments, 
depart therefrom, undergo awful penances, ascend the Bodhiman- 
dala, overpower Mara, attain the Bodli, and set the wheel of reli- 
gion in motion,—and all with the desire of attaining the 
final Nirvana for the peace of mind, for the welfare of the mind, 
for benevolence, and for calmness of the mind?” At that time 
the following Gathas were resounded. 

Who can forego following the handsome one who is always of 
contented mind? Who can prevent him from carrying out what. 
ever he wishes in virtue, form and speech ?(1) 
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If he lists he can always in loving spirit enjoy amorous 
pleasures in the company of the best of Apsarasas in the palace 
of the lord of three times ten.18 Do ye follow that moon-like 
face ?(2) 

We shall follow that being of stainless glory who can, if 
he likes, enjoy, in the city of the Devas in the delightful 
grove of Misraka, covered with flowers like powdered gold.(3) 

We shall follow the ereat person who, if he liked, could enjoy 
along with the wives of the Suras, in the car of Chitraratha, or 
in the garden of Nandana, amidst avenues formed of the petals of 
Mandarava flowers. (4) 

If he wished he could assume mastery over the Yamas, or 
over the Tushitas, or supreme power: his worship takes place 
everywhere in the universe. We shall follow such a being of 
endless glory. (5) 

If he wishes he can enjoy in thedelightful Nirmitapura, or in 
the complaisant home of the Vasavarti gods; he can conceive 
everything in his mind. We shall follow such an owner of 
the noblest qualities. (6) . . 

He is the great lord (Mahes‘rara) ; he has nothing wrong in his 
mind; he is proficient im every science; he is the sovereign of 
lust; he has attained the fulness of Vasita.!* Proceed forth in the 
company of such a beneficent being.(7) 

He wishes to surpass the region of Kamadhatu in order to 
attain the domain of Brahma; he sustains fourfold vigour. 
That great personage is worthy of our following this day.(S) 

Aguin, his mind may be diverted to the greatest empire 
among the mortals. We shall follow that ocean of jewels, that 
giver of fearless felicity, that upholder of profuse virtue.(9) 

He is the lord of the earth, the noblest of sons, the owner of 
countless wealth; he owns a large family, and has destroyed all 
his enemies. That beneficent being is goimg forth; let us follow 
him. (10) 

He owns beauty, enjoyment, supremacy, nuble deeds, fame, 
power, and merit, and his mandates are obeyed on earth. Let us 
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follow that sovereign of Brahma, knowing him to be the: only 
resource.(11)_ 

Those who long for the greatest object of desire among 
mortals, the highest felicity in the three worlds, the felicity of 
meditation and that of discrimination, let them follow the Lord 
of religion. (12) 

Whoever wishes to destroy passions and faults, whoever 
‘desires to overcome all afflictions, let him quickly follow him who 
owns peace of mind, superior peace of mind, perfect peace 
‘of mind, and exercises complete controul over his thoughts. (13) 

Let him follow the owner of merit, knowing him to have learnt 
the lessons of all the Jinas, to be full of absolute knowledge, to 
have roared like a lion with the ten transcendental powers.(14) 

He has closed the road to destruction, and of his own accord 
thrown open the pleasant path of the six emancipations, for pas- 
sage by the eight corporeal members. Follow him who has 
brought to a close the way to changes.(15) 

Whoever wishes to worship the Sugata, to hear of religion 
from that kind one, whoever wishes to attain noble merits, let 
him follow that ocean of merit.(16) 

If you wish to remove the cause of birth, disease, death 
and pain, and to rend asunder the bonds of worldliness, follow 
him whose conduct is as pure and as expansive as the sky.(17) 

In order to redeem,yourself and others, follow the dear one, 
knowing him to be endowed with all the noble signsand merits, 
conceivable on earth. (18) 

He is full of humanity, meditation, and knowledge; he is 
grave and of awful aspect ; whoever wishes for salvation let him 
quickly follow that king of physicians. (19) 

For the attainment of these and other merits of different kinds, 
for friendliness and cessation of transmigration, follow‘ the 
wise one who, for the sake of perfection, is full of accomplished 
penance and is replete with all merits.(20) 

Hearing these words eighty-four thousand Devas of the class 
Chatur-mahérajika assembled together. So did ahundred thousand 
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Devas of the class Trayastrifiga, and a hundred thousand each of 
Yamas, Tushitas, Nirm4naratis, and Paranirmitavasavartis, sixty 
thousand Devas of the class Mirakayikas, who had acquired suffi- 
cient merit by good works in former existences, as also sixty-eight 
thousand Brahmakdyikas. Many hundreds of thousands of 
Akanishtha Devas also came there. Other Devas from the 
east, the south, the west and the north, came by hundreds of 
thousands. Among them those who were most liberal-mind- 
ed addressed these Gith4s to the godly assembly. 

“ Listen, O, ye lords of the immortals, to these words. 
In this twofold world whatever beings there are, renouncing 
them, and all wealth, desirable objects, and longings, he has given 
himself to the felicity of meditation: let us follow this noble 
and pure being. (1) 

* His fect are tied ; he is in the womb; he isa noble one, worthy 
of adoration, end full of greatness: we should adore him. He is 
protected by virtue; he isa saint (rishi) ; and without protecting 
bim in his incarnation the mind cannot be dissatisfied.(2) 

“ Let us recite with the musie of clarions and other instruments 
the beauty and the merits of the ocean of merit; we shall there- 
by gladden the heart of all mortals and Devas; and hearing 
it there will be no dissatisfaction in the mind of the noble 
Bodhi. (3) 

We shall shower flowers on the king’s house, redolent as itis 
with the aroma issuing from the burning of the finest black 
agallochum, smelling which gods and men, will be happy, elated, 
and free from decay and disease.(-t) . 

¢ With Mandadrava flowers and with Parijata flowers, with 
camphor and superior camphor, as also with well-blown red 
lotus!® we shall pour showers on Kapila, for the worship of him 
who has accomplished all former dutics.(5) 

« As long as the untainted of three filths'® dwells in the womb, 
as long as the destroyer of decay and death is not born, so long 
shall we follow him with cheerful mind; it is our wish that 
so long we shall perform the worship of the intelligent one.(6) 
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“They attain high reward, who, among men and gods, behold 
the seven steps!7 of the pure being, besprinkled with aromatic 
waters by numerous S‘akras and Brahmas.(7) 

“* As long as he lives among men, as long as the destroyer of 
the pains of lust dwells in the gynaceum, as long as he does not 
proceed forth renouncing his kingdom, so long shall we with 
cheerfulness follow him.(8) 

** As long as he does not spread the grass on the earth of the (Bo- 
dhi) Manda,!8 as lone as he does not come in contact with the 
Bodhi after overpowering Mara, as long as he instructs not tens 
of thousands of Bréhmans after setting the wheel of religion in 
motion, so long shall we perform profuse worship of the Sugata.(9) 

“ As long as he does not overcome the three thousand regions 
by his Buddha career, as long as he does not translate millions 
over millions of men to immortality, and the contented does not 
himself ascend the road to Nirvéna, so long none of us shall 
forsake the high-minded noble saint.”’(10) 

Now, beholding the exquisite person and beauty of the Bo- 
dhisattva the idea struck the heavenly nymphs of the class called 
Kamadhatvis’ vari, “ How should that lady be who will sustain 
in her this pure and noble being?” Impelled by curiosity, they 
took most exquisite flowers, pastiles, lamps, essences, garlands, 
unguents, powdered sandal-wood, and clothes, and, in the ful- 
ness of their heart, and in the position they had acquired by 
former good deeds, at that moment disappeared from the city of 
the immortals. They proceeded to the great city of Kapila 
abounding in gardens by hundreds of thousands, to the great 
palace of Dhritardshtra, in the abode of king S’udhodana, 
where every room was pure and resplendent. There, these ladies 
with dishevelled dress, enveloped in auspicious and untainted 
glory, with arms loaded with beautiful ornaments, pointed out with 
a finger the sleeping Mayadevi, and then, rising high in the 
sky, recited the following Gathds. 

Beholding the bewitching beauty of the Bodhisattva the 
Apsarases of the city of the immortals wondered, what sort 
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of a lady must she be who is to be the mother of the Bodhi- 
sattva ?(1) 

They then, taking flower-garlands in their hands, in great 
curiosity repaired to thé house of the king. Taking flowers and 
unguents they joined their. ten fingers in salutation.(2) 

With dishevelled dresses and of playful form they pointed 
at her the palm and finger of their right hand, and said “behold - 
Mayadevi in repose, and well observe the beauty of a human 
female. (3) 

“We pride ourselves on the exquisite beauty and form of the 
Apsarases, but, beholding the wife of the king, we should re- 
nounce all such ideas. (4) 

“This meritorious lady, who isto be the mother of the noblest 
sonl, is like another Rati. Even as jewels are best set on a proper 
article, even such is this lady in the house of the Deva.(5) 

“From the sole of her foot and the palm of her hand to the top 
of her body every partis delightful to excess; looking at her 
the eye can never be satiated, the more you behold her the more 
the mind and thought are delighted. (6) 

“Her noble face is resplendent as the moon on the sky, and 
her body is resplendent with light. She is stainless as the sun, 
lustrous as the moon, and her spirituality casts its radiance 
over her.(7) 

“* Her complexion is lustrous even as the precious metal gold, 
or as burnished gold. The soft sweet-scented tresses on her head 
aval the black bee in colour.(8) | 

“In her eyes rests the glory of the lotus petal, while her pure 
teeth own the lustre of the sky. Slender is her waist like the bow, 
and swelling are her sides without a depression.(9) 

‘‘ Her thighs and legs represent the trunk of the elephant ; her 
knees are well-formed, and the limbs are becomingly tapering ; 
even and rosy are her palms and soles: verily she is‘a goddes, 
manifest and no other.” (10) 

Seeing the lady, the mother of Jina, dwelling thus, the heaven- 
ly nymphs sprinkled flowers on her, respectfully walked round 
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her person, and then in a moment returned back to their celestial 
abodes. (J 1) 

Now, the four guardians from the four quarters, S’akra,. 
Suy4ma as also Nirriti, the Devas, Kumbhdndas, Rakshasas, 
Asuras, Mahoragas, and iKinnaras exclaimed.(12) 

* Proceeding before the noblest of beings, the greatest of men, 
protect his car. While on earth commit no fault even in your 
mind, nor injure any human being.(13) | 

« Armed with swords, bows, arrows, spears and falchions, and 
abiding under the sky, do ye all with all your attendants, watch 
the noble mansion in which dwells Mayadevi.(14) 

« Knowing that the time of descent has arrived, do ye, sons of 
Devas, with cheerful hearts, proceed to the mansion of Maya, 
and, holding in your hands flowers and unguents, salute her with 
the ten fingers of your folded hands.(15) 

“ Descend, descend, thou pure being, lord of mankind. 
This day is the proper time. O lion of disputants, feeling 
mercy and compassion for all created bemgs, now descend to 
bestow the gift of religion.”(16) 

Now, Bhikshus, at the time of Bodhisattva’s descent, many 
hundreds of thousands of Bodhisattvas, all linked  to- 
gether by unity of caste, and dwellers of Tushita, proceeded 
. from the east towards the Bodhisattva for his adoration. Along 
with them came Devas of the four Chaturmahérdjika class, 
eighty-four thousand Apsarases, and hundreds of thousands 
of Thirty-three, of Yamas, of Tushitas, of Nirmdnaratis, of 
Paranirmitavas‘avartis, with eighty-four thousand Apsarases 
resounding their clarions. 

Now the Bodhisattva, seating himself, in the presence of all 
the gods, on the most virtuous throne of S’rigarbha, in the great 
tower, surrounded and followed by Bodhisattvas, Devas, Nagas and 
Yaksas without number, issued forth from the abode of Tushita. 
When proceeding on, he caused a light to issue forth from his 
person. By that most extensively spread, far-expanding, unper- 
plexed, glorious light, transcending all other light, these three 
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thousand great thousands of regions™ became resplendent. Even 
in the frontier regions which, from beginning, were enveloped in 
visible darkness and gloom, where these powerful and majestic 
sun and moon, which are called the great lords Mahes’a, do not by 
their light give light, nor by their colour bring out colour, nor by 
their heat give heat, and they are neither heated nor made mani- 
fest—where such beings as are produced cannot see their own 
extended hands,—even there at that time a great and bright light 
became manifest, and through its brightness, the people there 
beheld and recognised each other. They exclaimed, “how has 
this come to pass? how has this arisen ?” 

These three thousand great thousands of regions became the 
scene of eighteen supernatural occurrences of six kinds. There 
were shaking, great shaking, and complete shaking. There 
were cracking, great cracking, and complete cracking. There were 
motion, great motion, and complete motion. There were con- 
fusion, great confusion, and complete confusion. There were 
running, great running, and complete running. There were 
roaring, great roaring, and complete roaring. At the end it was 
depressed, at the middle it was raised; at the middle it was 
depressed, at the end it was raised. At the eastern side it was 
depressed ; at the western side it was depressed. At the eastern side 
it was raised ; at the western side it was raised. At the southern 
side it was depressed ; at the northern side it was raised. At the 
northern side it was depressed ; at the southern side it was raised. 
At that time pleasing, ¢ratifying, endearing, exciting, delightful, 
exhilarating, indescribable, charming, inoffensive, unalarming , 
sounds were audible everywhere. No person at that time felt 
any hatred, or fear, or awe, or stolidity. Again, at that time 
neither the light of the sun, nor that of the moon, nor that of 
Brahma, S’akra and the guardians of the regions, was percep- 
tible. All who were in hell and all creatures in the region of 
Yama were, at that time, free from all suffering, and full of 
pleasure. No being was at that time afflicted by disease, on 
hatred, or delusion, or envy, or vanity, or conceit, or hypocrisy, 
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or haughtiness, or anger, or malice, or anxiety. All beings 
at that time were full of the feeling of friendship and benevo- 
lence, feeling as if they were all in the company of a father and 
a mother. Unexpectedly supernatural clarions by tens of thou- 
sands of millions resounded delightful sounds. Devas innume- 
rable carried forth the pavilion on their heads and shoulders 
and hands; while’ hundreds of thousands of Apsarases, placing 
themselves in front and behind, on the left side, and on the right, 
each employing her own song, in melodious musical voice be- : 
praised the Bodhisattva. ? 

This day begins the profound worship of thee who hast ac- 
quired merit by former good works, who hast been purified by 
the ordinance of true knowledge, of thee whose long night has 
passed and the dawn of goodness has appeared.{1) 

Thou didst, of yore for tens of millions of Kalpas, give away 
in largesses dear sons, wives and land. The fruition of thy 
benefactions now shower on thee in the form of flowers. (2) 

Thou, great master, didst weigh out thy own flesh for thy -be- 
loved hungry and thirsty birds. Through the fruit of thy behe-— 
factions even those who dwell in the region of the dead shall obtain 
food and drink.(3) 

Thou didst, of yore for tens of millions of Kalpas, cherish the 
obligation of uninterrupted good conduct (s’t/a), and the fruit of 
thy goodness is that thy senses have been purified and saved 
from destruction. (4) 

Thou didst, of yore for tens of millions of Kalpas, reflect on 
forbearance (tshanti) and learn the truth, and the fruit of 
that forbearance has now resulted in friendliness to gods, men 
and creation.(5) 

Thou didst, of yore for tens of millions of Kalpas, cherish 
untainted and excellent vigour (vérya), and the fruit of that 
vigour now shines firm as the mount Meru.(6) 

Thou didst, of yore for tens of millions of Kalpas, hold medi- 
tation (dhydna) with great pain, and the fruit of that meditation 
now removes all pain from all created beings. (7) 
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Thou didst, of yore for tens of millions of Kalpas, reflect on 
pain-assuaging knowledge (prajnd), and the fruit of that know- 
ledge is now resplendent in great light.(8) 

In kindness to all beings thou hast acquired the pain-afsuaging 
virtue of friendliness (madfri) to all creatures and exalted delight 
even in those who hate you. Salutation be to thee, the Brahma- 
like Sugata. (9) 

Salutations be to the sage who has risen above the meteor 
light of Prajné, who is the remover of all faults, darkness, and 
delusion, who has become the eye to show the right way to 
the three thousand chiefs.?!(10) 

Salutations be to the Sugata, who is proficient in the knowledge 
of the supernatural powers, (rzddhis,) the director to the right 
path, the learned in the greatest good, who fully emancipates all 
enslaved creatures. (11) 

Thou art thoroughly proficient in all means. Thou showest 
the way to unfailing departure. Thou followest the duties of the 
world, but never mixest with the world. (12) 

Having examined all great longings and faults, thou desirest 
that whick is good and becoming ; what more can be said than that 
even the hearing of thee produces profuse faith, devotion and 
virtue.(13) ae 
_ Everything is become dull in the abode of Tushita since 
he has gone to Jambudvipa, to awaken hundreds of millions 
of beings, sleeping in pain.(1-4) 

The rich, and flourishing town 1s this day bustling w ith wneoun- 
table crowds cf Devas. The home of the king is resounding with 
sweet music from the clarions of heavenly nymphs.(15) 

That lady of exquisite beauty whose son he will be, is resplendent 
in the fulness of virtue and good deeds. The light of her 
beauty irradiates the three thousand regions. (16) 

Nor is there in that city any covetousness, or fault, or quarrel, 

“or dispute; through the glory of the excellent being every one 


is abiding in friendliness and feeling of regard for each 
" Sher. (17) | 
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The royal family of the king, born in a Chakravarti dynasty, is 
thriving. The city of Kapila, rich in treasuries of jewels, and 
full of wealth, is all aglow. (18) | 
~ Yaks@as, Rakshas, Kumbhindas, Guhyakas, Devas and Dana- 
vas with Indra at their head, who are now the guardians of the 
noble being, will ere long attain salvation (moksha).(19) 

For us, who for the enhancement of virtue bepraise thee, O 
leader, do thou enhance our devotion and respect, so that we 
may quickly attain the perfect Bodhi, even as thou, noblest of 


‘beings, hast done. (20) 


NOTES. 


1. Mangalya Devas, p. 73. It is doubtful if the word Muaigalya 
ean be accepted as a generic noun implying a particular class of. 
Devas. It does not occur under any of the heads given in note 1, p. 65." 
As a common noun it would mean simply auspicious. But, seeing that 
there are other classes mentioned in the Lalita-Vistara besides those 
. Yncluded in the note, I am disposed to think it means a class. 

a (2. Silken turban, p.73. The Sanskrit text patta-maula is a com- 

pound ‘of patta, meanisg “silk” or “turban,” and mauda, “the head,” 
“a lock of hair on the crown,” “ braided hair tied round the head like 
a turban,” ‘a tiara,” “a diadem.” M. Foucaux renders the Tibetan 
version of the whole passage into “et le Bédhisattva ayant été de 
dessus sa téte la tiare et le diadéme, les mit sur la téte du Bodhisattva 
Maitréya.” (p. 51). Translating from the Sanskrit Dr. Lefmann 
has “Indem nam der Bodhisattva von seinem eigenen haupte tiara 
und diadem und legte sie auf das haupt des Bodhisattva Maitréya” 
(p. 38). The rendering in either case is due to the importance 
attached in Europe to the crown as an emblem of royalty. In India 
this idea does not exist ; nowhere is any importance attached to the 
crown as a necessary token of rank or office. Whereas the giving of 
turbans is a mark of esteém and trust, and the giving of one’s own 
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turban is always looked upon as a special mark of esteem and con- 

fidence. Among friends the exchanging of turbans is the most 

highly prized memento of attachment. The turban may be set off 

with jewels, but it is the turban that is valued as a token of 

mutual confidence; and not the jewels set on it. I feel pretty 
certain, therefore, that the word under notico means a turban of | 
silk cloth, and not a turban andadiadem. Patta, moreover, primarily 

means silk, not turban, the latter meaning being a secondary one 

resulting from the fact of turbans being often made of silk, even as 

in English cloth stands for dress, and it is preferable to accept the 

primary meaning of words, when admissible, to secondary ones. It 

may be noticed too that the Bodhisattva is described as wearing a 
turban (anie, p. 3), but nowhere has a crown been assigned him. 

3. Kinnara, p. 74. A class of demigods, having the human form 
with the head of a horse. These beings were noted for their musical 
attainments. They figure prominently both in Hindu and Buddhist 
legends. Vide my “ Buddha-Gaya,” p. 155. 

4. Garuda, p. 74. Aclass of demigods having the form of a 
bird, with a human head. These beings have a second name Sraq- 
dhara, or carriers of flower garlands. In Buddhist seulptures they 
are met with very extensively, flying in the air and carrying garlands 
for the adoration of the Bodhi tree and other sacred objects. ’, Mr. 
Burgess, in the “Cave Temples of India,” confounds them with the 
Kinnaras. In Hindu legends they are often mentioned, and the chief 
of them is said to be the vehicle of Vishnu. ‘This chief was born of 
Kasgyapa by Vinata; his form on the occasion was that of a large bird, 
but without a human head. Vide Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, II, 73. 

5. Six tusks, p. 74. The belief in the existence of a species of 
elephant ‘with six tusks is common both to the Hindus and the 
Buddhists. Such a species, however, not being known to Indian 
fauna, I have been induced to believe that it is a reminiscence of the 
palzozoic Indian hippopotamus, an animal of elephantine proportions 
with six large projecting teeth. Dr. Falconer has shown at great 
length that such reminiscences of animals of former ages exist in 
connexion with the gigantic tortoise (Colossochelys atlas), the one- 
tusked elephant, and other animals, and there is nothing to preclude the 
possibility of some vague idea of the hippopotamus being preserved. 
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The figures of this animal as shown in sculpture appears to Mr. 
Theobald as a rude and somewhat ideal representation of the real 
animal. (Vide my Buddha-Gayd.) It should be added, however, that 
in sculptures delineating Buddha’s birth the animal shown is an 
ordinary elephant. In the Chinese version of Maya’s dream it is 
said that “she thought she saw a six-tusked white elephant, his 
head coloured like a ruby (or red pearl) descend through space 
and enter her right side.” (Beal’s Romantic Legend, p. 37.) The 
Burmese version omits the six tusks. According to it “ Opposite this 
mount, and facing the cave where Maia sat surrounded by her ‘atten- 
dants, rose another mount, where Phraalong, under the shape of a 
young clephant, was roaming over its sides in various directions. 
He was soon seen coming down that hill, and, ascending the one 
where the princess lay on her bed, directing his course towards the 
eave. On the extremity of his trunk, lifted like a beautiful string 
of flowers, he carried a white lily. His voice, occasionally resound- 
ing through the air, could be heard distinctly by the inmates of the 
grotto, and indicated his approach. He soon entered the cave, turned 
three times round the couch whereon sat the princess, then standing for 
a while, he came nearer, opened her right side, and appeared to conceal 
himself in her womb.”’ (Bigandct, I, p. 29.) In Burmese inscriptions 
and other records the six tusks are, however, frequently mentioned. 

6. Patraguptas, p.75. The word means “ protected by their 
wings,’ but to what particular species of bird the term is applied I 
cannot make out. | 

7. Kunalas, p. 75. Ihave failed to identify this bird also. It 
may be the.Mundl phtasant. 

8. Jivas, Jivakas, p. 75. This is obviously a mislection of Jivan- 
jiva which means the Chakora or Greek partridge. , 

9. Panava, p.75. A percussion instrument closely resembling, if 
not identical with, the Vaiyd of our times. It is thus described in 
the Safgita-ndrayana. It is made of earth or metal, about a cubit 
in length and of the shape of a Dhatura flower, the mouth being 
about half a cubit wide. The mouth is covered with goat skin hold 
in position with thongs or hempen cords. On the middle of the skin 
is applied a paste to give the proper tone, and it is played upon 
with the middle finger of the left hand. This description applies in 
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every detail to the Vaityd, except the shape, which, instead of being 
like a Dhatura flower, is elongated and globular. 


WUC FHSAA: Twat Srgstrswar | 
waraifa VISIT GATT aT aSeyar |i 
UETa qua fea afcaiiueag | 

| aye AMAR FATATRee Ta: 
AVQ TEAAY FE aT THCRAT \ 
aife auitisea y2aq aeraq Tl 
wits Gea eT YS afraraiayza? | 
aaa aATay aaargferat WaT | 


10. Zunava, p. 75. I know of no musical instrument of this 
name, but I take it to be a variant of Zuntavz, which was a one- 
stringed lute of which the modern Ekataré is the representative. 
It had for sounding board a gourd-shell mounted with skin, a staff of 
bamboo, a wooden bridge, and a key at the end of the staff for 
tuning the chord. The following is its description as given in the 
Safgita-ndrdyana. 

qaataa oa qaeeiaatiae: 
arewafaat aw: emits fafeaa: t 
SUIT SATS eH faafrar | 
SEIT aR QN: Gaal Ts aaa I 
ares wfeat ae aqrate faqez | 
wal ai caeea Taare wit | 


11. Vallaka, p.76. This 1s a fully developed lute, and 1s the same 
with the modern sitér. The Sungita-nardyuna calls it vallaké, and 
vives a full description of it. According to it #he staff should be made 
of wood or bamboo well polished. Its length should be 10 fists or 
about 30 inches, and its breadth 54 fingers. Eightcen fingers at the 
top should constitute the head, and here the keys, made of horn, 
should be attached. Between the head and the body of the staff there 
should be a bridge of an arched form. The sounding board or the 
body of the instrument should be 18 fingers wide and sutticiently 
deep. There should be a bridge, made of horn, on the body, and the 
chords should be of pure brass and steel. The instrument should be 
held by the left hand and the chords pressed with the fingers of that 
hand on the stops, and played with the right hand, 
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xwafe frat Seer eres SST sera I 
Orel eure: sifcareta frwe: tl 
warenyS ae face: satirag | 
aTeqeTya KU THE feetqra i 
re TER Wah Waa Garaag | 
TATA afwat | ara wayfafaat Aart 
eeqarara: a g afaar TeeUaT | 

Way aH Ta atures fararsratq ul 
VUE FTYS GHAR GAIVAT | 
SWI eee aerial ‘Nai aa qua | 
fausaifanea fafaarat waraar | 
aie arta feta te aiearate 1 
rergfafaar a q aa GREATS AT 
aqae y feanaey aaa gedtaar N 
wifcar amare 9g weifcaafafmar 
Lacaqauen aHaY That aAT | 

ara aaat War ta ats ahearary | 
at wala faeary afada y ofwar ii 
aearal Basa TITY waraifae: | 
BRATTT apa farqaar 


I am indebted to my friend Raja Saurendramohan Tagore for une 
quotations above given. 

12. Sampatdda, p. 76. I have not been able to identify this 
instrument. Its name does not occur in any of the musical works to 
which I have access. 

13. The Lord of theee times ten, p. 76. This is the Vedic style of 
indicating the Devas, who originally numbered thirty. 

14, Vasitd, p. 79. Entire control over the longings of the flesh. 
It includes both the cravings of the organs as well as the failings of 
the intellectual faculties, and thus comprehends the objects of the 
two terms yama and nzyama of the Hindu writers. 

15. Red lotus, p. 81. The word in the Sanskrit text is sphara- 
virochamana, a compound of sphara “well blown,” and virochamana 
“gorgeous.” If I could accept the word fatha preceding it as an 
expletive, the epithet could be taken as an adjective “ gorgeously full- 
blown,” qualifying manddrava, But this cannot be done. The little 
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word is obviously a copulative conjunction, and virochamdna must 
mean a flower, but not knowing of any flowers of that name, I have 
taken it to mean the red lotus, the most gorgeous flower in India. 
Virochana is the name of the Calotropis gigantea, the Andersonia 
rohitaka, and one or two other plants, but they do not bear a suffici- 
ently rich flower to be worthy of name here. | 

16. Threegfilihes, p. 81. The three qualities of goodness, foul- 
ness and darkness which, according to all Indian philosophers, are 
the sources of evil. ‘To rise above them is the great aim and object 
of philosophy. . 

17. Seven steps, p. 82. Sdkya, immediately after his birth, 
advanced seven steps forward towards each of the four quarters of 
the globe by way of symbolically subduing the universe. See Chapter 
VII. Both the Chinese and the Burmese versions give the miracle, 
but in the latter, the new-born child instead of walking seven steps, 
jumps “over a distance of seven lengths of a foot.” (Bigandet, I, 
p- 37.) | 

18. Manda, p. 82. This is an abbreviation of Bodhi Manda, the 
terrace under the banian tree at Buddha-Gay& on which the saint 
spread some kuisa grass and, sitting thereon, performed the last great 
meditation which disclosed to him the true knowledge. See Chapter 
X 1X. : . 

19. WVhirty-three, p. 84. Another well-known epithet for the 
Hindu gods. 

20. WLhree thousand great thousands of regions, p. 84. All the 
regions extant in the universe are reckoned at three thousand, and 
the qualification “great thousands” appears to be’ merely a rhetorical 
flourish. The qualification is not untrequently omitted. See verse 
16, p. 87. 

21. Three thousand chiefs, p.87. The sovereigns of the three 
thousand regions which constitute the Universe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE DESCENT. 


Bodhisattva onters his mother’s womb. Maya’s dream. Tho dream oxpoundod. 
The abode of Maya. Gods of different kinds prosent houses. The jewelled house 
Ratnavyttha. Celestials come to see the house. Description of the house. The 
lotus-essence. Morning Visitors. Midday visitors. Vesper visitors. Condition 
of Maya. Miracles performed by her. Visit of Bodhisattvas. Corroborative 
Gathis. 

Thus, Bhikshus, the winter having passed away, in the fulness 
of the Spring season, in the month of Vaisdkha, when the sun 
was in the constellation Visdkha, the trees were covered with 
leaves, and loaded with exquisite flowers and blossoms. The 
earth was covered with a carpet of green. The evils of great 
heat or cold were then absent, and everywhere there was calm 
and quietness. Af such atime the Bodhisattva, the eldest in 
the three regions, and adored of creation, seeing that the proper 
season had arrived, that the great lord of herbs,! the moon, was 
on the 15th day of its age and in perfect fulness, renounced the 
mansion of Tushita, and, calling to mind the tradition, entered 
the womb of his mother, in the form of an elephant, of a yel- 
lowish white colour,’ having six tusks, crimson veins, golden 
tecth, and perfect members. Entering the womb of the mother, 
he occupied the right side, and lay on that side, never turning 
to the left. 

Mayé Devi, sleeping peacefully on an excellent bed, dreamt a 
dream [which she described thus] : 

“ A noble elephant, white as silver or snow, having six tusks, 
well proportioned trunk and feet, blood-red veins, adamantine 
firmness of joints, and easy pace, has entered my belly. 
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« Such a delightful form I had never before seen, nor heard, nor 
conceived ; it produced in me the same corporeal and mental feeling 
of joy which one enjoys on being immersed in meditation.” 

Now, Miya Devi rose from her auspicious bed, with her orna- 
ments and dressin disorder, but in the fulness of delight, pleasure 
and joy of body and mind, and, descending from the tower, 
attended and preceded by her maids, repaired to the Asoka grove. 
Seated at ease in that grove she despatched a courier to King 
Suddhodana with the message, “ ay it please my lord to 
come ; the Devi desires your presence.” 

The king was agitated with delight by the message, and, 
rising from his noble seat, proceeded, attended by his ministers 
astrologers, courtiers and priests, to the As’oka grove ; but he could 
not enter it. Near the entrance he felt himself very heavy, and, 
when standing for a moment at the door, became thoughtful, 
and then recited the following Githa: 

“T cannot call to mind if I have ever felt in my heroic 
head such a heaviness of my body as I do to-day. I am not 
able to enter my own family house. Ah! could Task of some 
one what will happen to me to-day !” 

Now, the Devas of the class Suddhdvésakayika, (pure in body 
and dwelling) assuming semi-developed forms, came under the 
sky, and addressed the king S’uddhodana in a Gatha. 

“QO king, the noble Bodhisattva, full of the merits of religious 
observances and penances, the adored of the three thousand 
regions, the possessor of friendliness and benevolence, the sancti- 
fied in pure knowledge, renouncing the mansion of Tushita, 
has acknowledged sonship to you by entering the womb of Maya. 
Join your ten nails, bend down your head, and enter the grove, 
O king, with a humbled, devout mind.” 

[The king did so] and beholding Maya in her greatness, said, 
“Dear one, what may I do for your gratification ?” 

The Devi said, “ I desire to know why a noble and beautiful 
elephant, bright as snow or silver, more glorious than the sun 
or the moon, with well-formed feet and well-proportioned hody, 
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having six tusks, and joints of adamantine firmness, has entered — 
my belly? I behold the three thousand regions all resplendent 
and free from darkness, and ten millions of Devas singing my 
praise. I have no fault, nor anger, nor delusion. In peaceful 
mind I feel the bliss of meditation. 

“Noble king, quickly invite to this home, Bréhmans well- 
versed in the Vedas and the nape. 3 that they may truthfully 
expound my dream—whether it forbodes good or evil to our 
family.” 

Hearing this, the king forthwith sent for Brahmans versed in 
the learning of the Vedas and the Sdstras. May4, standing before 
the Brahmans, addressed them (saying), “ Listen to the nature 
of the dream I have seen.” - 

The Br&éhmans said, “ Relate to us, Devi, the kind of dream 
you have seen ; after we have heard it we shall expound it.” 

The Devi said, “a noble and beautiful elephant, bright as 
snow or silver, more glorious than the sun or the moon, with 
well-formed feet and well-proportioned body, having six tusks 
and joints of adamantine firmness, has entered my belly.— 
Relate unto me the purport of this.” 

Hearing this speech, the Brahmans said, “ Know ye with 
high satisfaction that no evil will befall thy family. Unto thee 
will be born a son endued with all auspicious signs, the noblest 
of the royal race, a Chakravarti, a noble one,—one who will, again, 
renouncing his home, the abode of pleasure, with disinterested 
affection for the whole creation, become a Bugdha, the observed 
of the three regions, who will gratify the three regions with the 
best of nectar.” 

Having thus explained the purport of the dream, and enjoyed 
the refreshments offered by the king, and accepted the dresses 
presented to them, the Brahmans retired. 

Thus, Bhikshus, king Suddhodana, having heard the five 
Brahmans, expounders of dreams, and interpreters of signs,’ was 
greatly pleased, delighted, gratified and steeped in good-will ; he 
treated the Brahmans with a profusion of dressed food of vari- 
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ous kinds, and, having honored them with rich dresses, bade 
them adieu. He also presented at that time, at the four gates o 
the great city of Kapilavastu and at all the city alms-houses 
and highway crossings, largesses in profusion. Food for the 
hungry, drink for the thirsty, clothing to the ill-clad, vehicles 
to those who wanted them, as also essences, garlands, unguents, 
powdered sandal-wood, beds, shelters, and service, whatever were 
needed, were given in honor of the Bodhisattva. 

Now, Bhikshus, it thus occurred to the king Suddhodana: 
“in what sort of a room would Mayddevi be comfortably 
lodged ?” At that moment the four great kings of the quarters 
approached him, and said: ‘‘ There is little cause for your anxiety, 
king; rest at ease, and leave everything to us; we will provide 
for the accommodation of the Bodhisattva.” 

Now, Sakra, king of the Devas, approached him, and said: 

“Even the best house of the thirty-three protectors of the 
tower is vile; I shall provide the Bodhisattva with a house as 
good as Vaijayanta, 4he palace of Indra).” 

Next, Suydima, a Devaputra, approached the king, and said: 

‘“‘ At the sight of my mansion ten millions of Sakras are over- 
powered with wonder; I shall place that Suy4ma palace at the 
- service of the venerable Bodhisattva.” 

Then, Tushita, a Devaputrg, approached the king, and said : 

* Even the very charming house in which the renowned one 
dwelt among the Tushitas, shall I place at the service of the 
Bodhisattva.” 

Next Sunirmita, a Devaputra, approached the king, and said: 

“ Most charming is my excellent house, decorated with a pro- 
fusion of ‘ow SP shall bring it down, O king, for the worship 
of the Bodhisattya.” | 

Then Paranirmita-vas‘avarti, another Devaputra, approached 
the king, and said: | 

‘Whatever gorgeous palates there may be resplendent in the 
region of desire (Kémadhdtw), they all lose their glory in the 
presence of mine; I shall bring that beautiful, auspicious, jewelled 

| 13 | 
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palace, and present it, O king, for the worship of the Bodhisattva. 
It is endowed with a profusion of exquisite flowers, and scented 
with all sorts of aromatic substances; I shall bring it down to. 
wherever the Devi chooses to dwell.” 

Thus, Bhikshus, all the chiefs of the Devas, who can put on any 
form they wish (or of the class Kamévachara), erected their 
respective palaces in the noble city of Kapila. By the king 
S’uddhodana a superhuman palace, unattainable even by Devas, 
was duly furnished. By the power of his Mahavyadha Samadhi, 
the Bodhisattva beheld the presence of Mayadevi im evéry one 
of these houses, and, entering it, took his seat, as on a bedstead, 
on the right side of Mdyddevi’s womb. Lach of those chiefs 
of Devas felt gratified with the thought—“ It is in my house 
that the mother of the Bodhisattva has taken her dwelling, and 
not elsewhere.” Thereof the proof :— 

“Through the influence of the Mahdvyttha Samédhi, each 
thinking that it was his own creation, all the Devas had their 
object fulfilled, and the king’s desire was fully gratified.’’ 

Now, among that godly assembly this idea struck some of the 
Devaputras. Even the Devaputras of the class Mahdraja- 
kdyikas have fearlessly descended to the rank odour of human 
habitation, but the question is—how the Bodhisattva, who excels 
all the liberal-minded Devas of the class Thirty-three, the 
Yaémas, and the Tushitas, and all others—who <is the aroma of 
purity, the jewel of beings,—should abandon his celestial form and 
the abode of Tushita, and take his place for ten months in the 
womb of a mother in a stinking human abode ? 

Now the venerable Ananda,° inspired by the divine power of 
Buddha, thus addressed the lord: ‘“ Itis wonderful, my lord, that 
Tathagata should have said that censurable is the abode in the 
womb of a mother, so is the indulgence in desires ; and it is more 
wonderful, my lord, how, having excelled everything, and become 
a Bodhisattva, the lord should abandon Tushita, the home of 
gods, and take his place in the womb of a mother in a stinking 
human abode? I cannot venture, my lord, to relate what your 
lordship had before deigned to expound.” | 
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The lord said: “ Wish you, Ananda, to behold the felicity 
Ratnavydha? which the Bodhisattva enjoyed on the womb of f 
mother ?” -_ | 

He replied ; “this is, my lord, the time, this, O Sugata, is the 
moment-—O Tathigata, do thou display that enjoyment of the 
Bodhisattva, beholding which we may be gratified ?” 

The lord, accordingly, made a sign. Thereupon Brahm, 
the lord of the earth, along with sixty-eight hundred thousand 
Brahmas, disappearing from the Brahmaloka, stood before the 
lord. He then saluted with his head the fect of the lord, thrice 
circumambulated his person from the right side, and with joined 
hands stood, saluting the lord. The lord, perceiving his presence, 
thus addressed him: “Do you know, Brahma, the decimensial 
Bodhisattva enjoyment which I have enjoyed for ten months in 
the womb of my mother ?” 

He replied, ‘it is even so, lord, so it is, Sucata.” 

The lord said, “‘ where is it now? Can you show it, Brahma ?” 

He replied, “ lord, it is now in the Brahmaloka.” 

The lord said, “then, Brahma, do you exhibit, to these people, 
the decemensial Bodhisattva enjoyment, so that they may thereby 
know how it is decorated.” 

Thereupon Brahma, the lord of the earth, thus addressed his 
companion Brahmanas: “ Do you abide here while I bring down 
the Bodhisattva enjoyment.” He then saluted with his head the 
feet of the lord, disappeared from the presence, and aed 
returned to Brahmaloka. 

Then Brahma, the lord of the earth, thus addressed the Deva- 
putra Subrahman: “ Do you, sir, retire from this place, and 
proclaim in the Brahmaloka, everywhere in the homes of the 
Thirty-three, and sound forth that we shall bring down to the 
Tathagata, the jewelled mansion of Bodhisattva enjoyment, 
(Ratnavytha) and those among them, who wish to behold it, 
should quickly come to the place.” Then he, along with eighty- 
four hundreds of thousands of millions of tens of millions of 
Devas, taking up the jewelled mansion of Bhodisattva enjoyment, 
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placed it on an enormous Brahmé car, three hundred yojanas in 
expanse, and carried it, surrounded by many millions of Devas, 
to Jambudvipa. 

At that time a great concourse took place of Kfémévachara 
Devas, anxious to proceed to the presence of the lord. Then was 
the jewelled mansion of the lord’s enjoyment embellished and 
decorated with celestial clothing, garlands, incenses, flowers, 
music, and other objects of enjoyment. It was surrounded by 
Devas of the class Maheéga. S/akra, king of the Devas, placing 
himself in the ocean of Mahasumeru,® held forth from a distance 
a palm-leaf umbrella, and, turning his head towards it, watched 
the house attentively, but could not catch even a glimpse of it. 
Much less could the Devas of the classes Mahes’a and Brahmana, 
and other gods of the class Thirty-three, as also Yamas, Tushitas, - 
Abhinirm4na-ratis and Paranirm4na-vasavartis, not to talk of 
Sakra, the king of the gods—they were all stupified. 

Now, the lord suppressed the sound of the cclestial music. 
Why did he do so? Because it was calculated to madden the 
inhabitants of Jambudvipa. 

Now, the four great kings of the quarters approached S‘akra, 
the king of the Devas, and said; “ O king of the Devas, what 
should we do? We cannot have a sight of the jewelled house 
of Bodhisattva enjoyment.” 

To them replied he; “ what can I do, venerable sirs, for even 
I cannot obtain a sight of it. But wecan proceed to the pre- 
sence of the lord, and there obtain a sight.” . 

They said, “ then, king of the Devas, do what you think best, 
so that we may quickly have a sight of it.” 

Sakra said; “Come along with me.” 

In an instant the super-excellent sons of Devas appeared before 
the lord, and, placing themselves on a side, raised their heads and 
beheld the lord. 3 

Then Brahm4, the lord of the earth, along with eighty-four 
hundreds of thousands of millions of tens of millions of Devas 
carried the jewelled mansion of Bodhisattva enjoyment to the 
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Tathiceata. The mansion was in every way worthy of the 
Bodhisattva. It was a handsome palace, four-sided, fours 
cornered, with a pavilion on its top, of the height worthy of an 
infant six months old, (Sanmasasita-darakah.)© In the middle 
of the pavilion there was a bedstead fit for an infant six months 
old. (Sanmdsajata-daraka bhitti-phalakah). The house was so 
painted that the equal of it could not be found in the regions of 
the Devas, of the Maras, or of the Brahmis. The Devas were 
struck with wonder at the sight of its shape and colour, Their 
eyes were quite dazzled. Brought to the side of the TathAgata, 
it looked exceedingly lustrous, radiant and effulgent. Glowing 
like a thing made by a skilful goldsmith, and deveid of every 
defect, the pavilion verily appeared at that time most splendid. 
Therein appeared the bedstead of Bodhisattva enjoyment, the 
like of which in make and colour nowhere in the regions of 
the Devas was to be seen, except in the three dimpled lines on the 
neck of the Bodhisattva, The cloth in which the Mahibrahmaé 
(the great Brahm4), was arrayed appeared dim in the presence 
of the Bodhisattva’s bedstead—it seemed very like a wea- 
ther-beaten black blanket, (Vala-vyishtyavihatah krishna-kam- 
balak). 

Within the first pavilion there was another jewelled pavilion 
made of Uragasira sandal-wood,!? which was worth as much gold 
as would equal in bulk a thousand earths ;—it was with such wood 
that the whole of the pavilion was vencered—such was the second 
pavilion, It stood firm but detached. Within it there was a 
third pavilion of thesame kind. In that third pavilion, redolent 
with exquisite aroma, was the bedstead placed andarranged. Of 
that Uragasara sandal-wood the colour was like that of Japis- 
lazuli. The redolent pavilion again was covered on the outside 
with exquisite flowers, which seemed as if the merit of the 
Bodhisattva’s former good acts had been smeared on it, 

Again that jewelled palace of Bodhisattva enjoyment, though 
hard and unbreakable as adamant, was nevertheless as soft to 
the touch as the down on the pod of the Adrus precatorjug.3 
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And in that house was to be seen the houses of all the Devas 
who were able to assume all shapes at their fancy. 

On the night when the Bodhisattva entered the womb of his 
mother, a stalk arose from the water below the earth, and, pene- 
trating through sixty-eight hundreds of thousands of yojanas 
of the great earth, bore a lotus high up in the region of Brahma." 
None, however, saw that lotus, except ten hundred thousand 
Bréhmana choristers (of that region). In that lotus had been 
deposited the essence of the three thousand of regions, their 
radiance and their sap. Mahabrahm4 placed the essence in 
a vase made of lapis lazuli, and brought it before the presence 
of the Bodljsattva. Bodhisattva accepted it, and drank it out of 
favour to Mahabrahm4é. There was not a being living who could 
drink that vigorous essence and remain at ease, except the next 
coming Bodhisattva who had acquired the fullness of all the 
stages of Bodhisattva perfection. 

What were the works through the influence of which the 
essence remained in the Bodhisattva? 

For having for long nights practised the duties of a Bodhi- 
sattva; for having given medicine to the sick; for having ful- 
filled desires of longing people ; for protecting those who sought 
his shelter ; for daily offering to Tathagatas, to Chaityas, to 
Srévakas, to Safghas, and to his parents, the first share of 
flowers, fruits and tasteful substances, before partaking of any 
of them himself. These were the works in recognition of which 
Mahébrahmaé brought to him the nectariferous essence. 

Moreover, at that time all and every place of superhuman 
excellence as regards enchantment and pleasure, were visible in 
that pavilion. Through the influence of the Bodhisattva a couple of 
vestments, each like the aggregate of a hundred thousand pieces!® 
appeared in that jewelled house of Bodhisattva enjoyment, the 
like of which could not appear in any human habitation, except 
in that of the next coming Bodhisattva. Nor was there any 
superestimable form, or sound, or odour, or taste or touch in exis- 
tence, which was not perceptible in that pavilion. That pavilion 
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was so enjoyable, so highly enjoyable, so well-executed within and 
without, so well-established, so soft to the touch like the down 
on the pod of the Adrus precatorius that its comparison could no 
where be had. 

This is the nature of Bodhisattva, this is the idea in the 
eontemplation of the affluent one, that he would be born in the 
human region, and, having acquired perfect Sambodhi, turn the 
wheel of the law. It is on the right side of the womb of the 
lady. whom he accepts as his mother that the pavilion and the 
jewelled house exist. Renouncing Tushita, the Bodhisattva 
takes his seat on the bedstead in that pavilion. Nor is the 
Bodhisattva born as a footus made of consolidated .\bubbles and 
fleshy fibres. No, he appears with all his body and its members 
fully developed and marked with all auspicious signs, and in 
a seated position. 

The sleeping Mayadevi in a dream perceived that the noble 
elephant had entered into her body. And when Sakra, the 
king of the Devas, the four regents of the quarters, twenty- 
eight commanders of Yaksha soldiers, and the chief of the 
Guhyakas, of the Yaksha race in which descended Vajrapani, 
came to know that he was seated in his mother’s womb, they 
became united and watchful. 

There were in attendance on him four goddesses, namely, 
Utkbili, Utkhali, Dhvajavati, and Prabhévati. When they knew 
that the Bodhisattva had entered his mother’s womb, they be- 
came constantly watchful and protective. 

S’akra, the king of the Devas, when he knew that the 
Bodhisattva has entered his mother’s womb, became, along with 
five hundred Devaputras, united to guard him. 

Again, when the Bodhisattva had entered his mother’s womb, 
his body assumed a form which appeared like a grand fire on the 
top of a mountain—a mountain fire which is visible even ina 
densely dark night at a distance of a yojana,—and visible from a 
distance of five yojanas. Thus did his effulgence spread from the 
womb of his mother. His complexion was luminous, pleasing, 
agreeable; and seated on the bedstead in the pavilion, he looked 
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exceedingly beautiful, like the lapis-lazuli set on native silver ;16 
and remaining in her fixed position, his mother could always 
see him inher womb. As the lightning flashing from the 
clouds enlightens everything, even so did she see the Bodhisattva 
in his mother’s womb, by his beauty, by his radiance, and 
by his colour cast a blaze of light first on the jewelled pavilion ; 
then on the second or the scented pavilion; next on the third 
or scented pavilion; then on the whole of his mother’s nature; 
then on the sofa on which he was seated; then on the whole 
house ; then, issuing forth from the top of the house,. the light. 
made the eastern side luminous; and so on the southern, the 
western and the northern, the upper the lower sides, and the ten 
quarters to the extent of two miles on each side. | 

At dawn of day the four great kings of the quarters along 
with twenty-eight Yaksha captains and five hundred Yakshas 
came there to have an audience of the Bodhisattva, and to pray, 
to serve, and to listen to religious instruction. The Bodhisattva, 
perceiving their approach, lifted his right hand, and with a finger 
pointed out seats for them. They took the seats pointed out 
to them, and, seeing the Bodhisattva in his mother’s womb, 
and of a form lke an image of native silver, moving his 
hand, cogitating, and then putting down his hand, derived 
great pleasure, satisfaction, and gratification. The Bodhisattva, 
perceiving their feeling, lifted his right hand, moved it, 
reflected, and saluted his mother. Knowing then that they 
were seated, he by his virtuous speech interes them, en- 
couraged them, welcomed them, and gratified them.- When they 
felt a desire to retire, he prevented them. When the four 
kings thought “the Bodhisattva has now given us leave,” 
they thrice circumambulated his person and that of his 
mother, and then departed. This is the cause, this the reason, 
why the Bodhisattva when the night had passed away, had lifted 
his right hand, cogitated and, after the cogitation, put down his 
hand. Afterwards when others, whether women, or men, or 
boys, or girls, came to visit him, he entertained them in the same 
way, and then his mother welcomed them. 
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Thus, Bhikshus, when the Bodhisattva was in his mother’s 
womb, he became well practised in welcoming people; and there 
was not a Deva, nora N&ga, nor a Yaksha, nor a man, nor any 
superhuman being who could first welcome the Bodhisattva. To 
all, the Bodhisattva offered welcome first, and then did his mother. 
_ When the morning had passed away and midday had com- 
menced, the supereminent S’akra, king of the Devas, as also the 
most eminent Devaputras of the class Thirty-three, came there 
to have an audience of the Bodhisattva, to pray to and serve 
him, and to listen to religious instruction. The Bodhisattva from 
a distance perceived them coming, welcomed them by lifting his 
gold-coloured right hand, and with a finger pointed them to their 
respective seats. S’akra could not disobey the order of the 
Bodhisattva. He and his companions took the seats assigned 
them. The Bodhisattva, perceiving that they were seated, by 
his virtuous speech interested them, encouraged them, welcomed 
them, and gratified them. When the Bodhisattva moved his 
hand, his mother turned towards it. To the others the idea 
struck,—“ it is to us the Bodhisattva has offered welcome.” 
Each thought—“ it is with me that the Bodhisattva is talking,— 
me he is welcoming.” 

Then the shadow of S’akra,!” king of the Devas, and of the 
gods of the class Thirty-three became apparent in the pavilion. 
Nowhere can such pure Bodhisattva enjoyment be had as by 
the Bodhisattys in his mother’s womb. 

When S’ak ‘a and the other gods felt a desire to depart, the 
Bodhisattva- perceived their feeling, gave them leave by lifting 
his right hand, then cogitated, and then, knowing that it had 
been understood, put down his hand. Nor did he thereby hurt 
his mother. S‘akraand his companions perceived that the Bodhi- 
sattva had given them leave, so they thrice circumambulated 
his person and that of his mother, and then departed. 

"When the midday had passed away and the vesper had arrived, 
Brahma, the lord of the earth, attended and beserved by hundreds 
of thousands of Devaputras of the class Brahmakiyika, taking the 
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‘essence of vigour from the lotus (p. 102) proceeded towards the 
Bodhisattva, to have his audience, to pray to him, to worship him, 
and to listen to religious instruction. The Bodhisattva, perceiv- 
ing that Brahmé was coming along with his attendants, weleomed 
them by lifting his gold-coloured right hand. Witha finger he 
also pointed out to them their respective seats. Brahm was not 
able to disobey the order of the Bodhisattva. He and his com- 
panions sat on the seats assigned them. The Bodhisattva, 
knowing that they were seated, entertained them with virtuous 
speech, welcomed them, encouraged them, and gratified them. 
When he moved his hand Mayddevi turned towards it. Each 
of the gods thought, “ it is to me that the Bodhisattva is address- 
ing,—with me he is speaking.” When Brahmé and his companions 
felt a desire to retire, Bodhisattva perceived it, and, by way of 
giving his sanction, raised his gold-coloured right hand, and then 
waved it, and, after waving it, cogitated, and, after waving and 
cogitating, by way of conclusion waved again his hand. Thereby 
he did not hurt his mother. Then this thought struck Brahma 
and his attendant Devaputras of Bréhmic form, “ the Bodhisattva 
has given us leave.” Thereupon they thrice cireumambulated his 
person and that of his mother, and retired. Bodhisattva, knowing 
that they had understood the hint, put down his hand. 

Then came many thousands of Bodhisattvas from the east 
and from the south, from the west and from the north, from above 
and from below, from all the ten quarters of the globe, in order to 
have an audience of the Bodhisattva, and to pray to him, to worship 
him, to listen to religious instruction, and to sing the hymn of 
religion. On their approach the Bodhisattva evolved from his 
body a light, and with it produced a large array of thrones. 
Having done so, he made the guests take their seats thereon. 
When he perceived they were seated, he asked them, and ques- 
tioned them, about all the details of this, his great translation. 
None, however, at this time saw him, except Devaputras of his 
rank, : _ 
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This, Bhikshus, is the reason, this the cause why the Bodhi- 
sativa had, on the expiry of the night, evolved the aoeee 
his body. 

- Nor did, Bhikshus, the body of May4devi become heavy on 
the Bodhisattva’s entering her womb; on the contrary it attain-: 
ed lightness, softness, subtility. Nor did she feel any of the 
pains incident to the condition of pregnancy. Nor was she 
oppressed by the heat of desires, envy and delusion. Nor did 
she think of the affairs of lust, malice, or cruelty. Nor did she 
perceive or feel any cold, or heat, or hunger, or darkness, or 
dust, or pain. Nor did any shadow of an offensive form, sound, 
smell, taste, or touch approach her. No unpleasant dream ever 
disturbed her. No feminine frivolity, no wickedness, no envy, no 
pain incident to females oppressed her. Atthat time the mother 
of the Bodhisattva was, like .Panchasikhodaya, immersed in 
the discharge of the ten domestic duties and civility.8 No 
longing arose in her mind with regard to any man. Nor 
did that feeling arise in any man with reference to the mother 
of the Bodhisattva. All men, women, boys and girls in the 
city of Kapilavastu and elsewhere in the countries of the Devas, 
the Nagas, the Yakshas, the Gandharvas, the Asuras, and the 
Garudas, having seen the mother of the Bodhisattva, were at ease 
and fullof memory. The wicked all quickly retired from the 
place. Those who were affected by many diseases,—by diseases of 
the ears, or of the nose, or of the tongue, or of the lips, or of the 
teeth, by the itch, or the goitre, or sores in the chest (uraganga), 

leprosy, or mania, or epilepsy, or fever, or rheums, or distempers’ 
resulting from disordered bile and the rest,—sought her, and the- 
mother of the Bodhisattva placed her right hand ou their heads, 
Therewpon they were immediately freed from their complaints, 
and they retired to their respective homes. Moreover, Mavadevi' 
took up ‘clumps of grass from the earth, and gave them to 
diseased persons, andthe moment they obtained the gift, they 
became free from all diseases, Whenever she looked towards her. 

right side she beheld the Bodhisattva in her womb, even as a. 
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person beholds his own face in an untarnished mirror. Seeing 
him, she became satisfied, excited, affected, delighted and soothed 
in mind with affection. | | 

When the Bodhisattva was in his mother’s womb exquisite 
clarions poured forth delightful music all day and night. Excel- 
Jent flowers fell in showers. The Devas sent down rain in due 
season. The winds blew according to their appointed time. 
The seasons changed in due order, and the stars ran their 
appointed course. The kingdom was in peace and prosperity, and 
in no way distressed. The S’ékyas, in the great city of Kapila, 
as also other people, eat and drank, enjoyed and played, conversed 
and gave alms, and performed religious ceremonies. During the 
season of the resplendent moonlit sky, for four months,!® they req. 
mained in-doors, and passed their time in play and enjoyment. 
The king, S’uddhodana, forsaking ali worldly affairs, and the 
society of even pure women, and adopting the life of a Brahma- 
chari, engaged himself in religious work, even as if he had retired 
toa grove of penance” (Zapovana). 

Thus, Bhikshus, did the coming Bodhisattva remain in glory 
in the womb of his mother. Then he invited the Venerable 
Ananda :*1 “ Do you wish, Ananda, to see the jewelled house of 
Bodhisattva enjoyment wherein the Bodhisattva flourished in 
the womb of his mother ?”’ 

Ananda replied, “ Yes, I wish to see it, Lord, I wish to see it, 
Tathagata.” | 

He showed it to the Venerable Ananda, to S’akra, the king of 
the Devas, to the four guardian kings of the quarters, and to other 
gods and men. SBeholding it, they were satisfied, excited, affected, 
delighted and steeped in a feeling of affection. 

Brahma, the lord of the earth, then carried the jowelled 
house back to Brahmaloka, and established it there as a monument 
(chaitya). 

Then the Lord again addressed the Bhikshus, saying : e Thus, | 
Bhikshus, during the ten months’ sojourn of the Bodhisattva 
jn his mother’s womb thirty-six tens of thousands of Devas and | 
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mortals were sine in the practice of the the duties of the three 
Yanas. | 

In support of this are the following ( Géthés : 

*¢ When Bodhisattva, the noblest of men, was in his mother’s 
womb, the earth with all the forests on it, the product of the 
transformation of the six,” quaked. (1). | 

** Hosts of Devas, refulgent as gold, and decorated in every 
way, beheld with delight the king of religion—(2) 

“seated in his great pavilion, decorated with innumerable 
jewels. The hero and leader had ascended it and placed himself 
therein. (3). 

“ It was redolent with the aroma of the most fragrant sandal- 
wood, and its floor was loaded with all the most precious jewels 
ef the three thousand regions. (4). 

“Penetrating through many thousands of regions the lotus 
essvace of vigour became manifest for the meritorious. (5). 

“That substance, refulgent in virtue, had been for seven nights 
prepared in the region of Brahma, and had been brought to the 
Bodhisattva by the mighty Brahma himself. (6). 

“There was not a being in existence who could drink and digest 
that essence prepared by Brahma, except the well-behaved 
Bodhisattva. (7). 

“The vigour of virtue of many kalpas was reposited in that 
essence, and by drinking it the thought and understanding of 
man becomes purified. (8). 

“To adore the leader, S’akra, Brahma and the guardians of 
repioas came three times to the presence of the Bodhisattva. (9). 

“They prayed to him, worshipped him, heard of the noble 
religion, circumambulated his person, and retired as they had 
come. (10). 

© Bodhisattvas, anxious for religion, came to him seated on the 
resplendent throne formed of the essence of creation, and bright 
as gold. (11). | 
© Women and maidens, who happened to be afflicted by being 
possessed by demons,” or by insanity, running about naked and 
covered with dust, (12)—_ | 
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» regained their senses by the sight of May&, and, being en- 
dowed with memory, understanding and correct notions, returned 
to their homes. (13). 

«Those who were afflicted by disorders resulting from wind, or 
bile, or phlegm, those who suffered from diseases of the eye, | or 
the ear, or the body or the mind, (14), 

or were overpowered by diseases of various kinds—they all be- 
came free from their diseases on M4yé4 placing her hand oi. their 
head. (15). 

“Or taking up a tuft of grass from the earth she gave it to 
diseased persons, and they immediately became cured. (16). 

“And having acquired ease and freedom from disorders, the 
people repaired to their respective homes, (and this happened 
because) there dwelt the king of physicians and lord of medicines 
in her womb. (17). | 

“ Whenever Mayddevi looked at her person, she beheld the 
Bodhisattva seated in her womb. (18). 

“Even as the moon is surrounded by stars, so was the lord 
Bodhisattva adorned by his auspicious signs. (19). 

‘‘ Neither passion, nor envy, nor delusion affected him. Neither 
lust nor desire for cruelly ever assailed him. (20), 

“He lived with a contented mind, with a delighted mind, in 
love and calmness, Neither hunger nor thirst, neither cold nor 
heat, affected him. (21), 

“ Always did excellent clarions resound without a cause, and 
flowers of exquisite odour always fell in showers. (22). 

“ Neither did gods, nor birds, nor men, nor superhuman beings 
at the time hurt or injure each other. (23). 

* All of them were enjoying, and playing, and giving away food 
and drink in charity. With minds full of contentment and joy, 
they were all resounding the vow of festivity. (24). 

“ Everything was under the government of mercy. The clouds 
rained in due season, and grass and flowers and annuals all 
sprouted forth in vigour. (25). 

“For seven nights jewels rained in profusion ia the palace of 
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the oe and all poor. persons took them, enjoyed them, and Bre 
them away. (26). | | 

“There lived not such a being as was poor, or in pain, for — 
all were immersed in festive joy as in the garden of the celestia 
king on the top of the Meru. (27). 

s‘The king of the S’ékyas, pure in every respect, forsook all 
regal duties, and devoted himself to religion. (28). 

Entering the grove of penance (Zupovana) he asks of Maya- 


devi, “how do you feel in health, holding the noblest of being in 
you?” (29), 


NOTES. 


1. Yellowish white colour, p. 94. This is not in keeping with 
the comparison subsequently given. “ Yellowish white’ cannot be 
compared with silver or snow. Naturally the so-called white 
elephant is of a yellowish white or tawny colour, and the phrase 
closely confirms it. “‘ White as silver or snow’ must, therefore, be 
looked upon as the result of poetical license in the Gathas. 

In the Burmese version no elephant is mentioned. 

2. Poshadha, p. 94. This is the rite or fast to which reference 
is made on p. 76. It was also called Uposhadha and Ashtami. See 
my Analysis of ‘ the Sanskrit Buddlust Literature of Nepal,’ p. 262. 

8. Brahmans well versed in the Vedas and the Upanishads, 
p. 96. In the Chinese version the king is made to order some maid- 
servants to proceed to the chief minister, Mahdndmaputra, and desire 
him to send for eight Brahmans, to wit, Yajna-bhadanta, Visaka- 
bhadanta, T[évara-bhadanta, Pindu-bhadanta, Brahma-bhadanta, and 
the three sons of Kasyapa. The maids conveyed the order to 
the warder at the gate, one Rojana, who went to the prime minister, 
and brought the minister and the Brahmans to the king. The 
Brahmans being named no mention is made about their knowledge 
of the Vedas and the Upanishads. The number of Brahmans in 
my text is limited to five. Inthe Tibetan version as rendered into 
French the words are “ Bralimanes tres-habiles 4 expliquer le sens du 
 ‘Tig-Veda et des Castras,” (p. 63). In the Chinese version the 
reference to the Hindu éastras was probably not deemed proper to be 
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‘introduced. It is worthy of note, however, that the Sanskrit text 
should have named works which do not relate to astrology. 

In the Chinese text the reply given by the astrologers is in sub- 
stance the same as in Sanskrit, but it includes some additional 
matter which is said to be contained in certain Gathés, ‘These have 
_ been thus rendered into English by Mr. Beal. 


‘‘ Tf a mother in hor dream, behold 
The Sun Deva enter her right side ; 
That mother shall bear a son 
Who shall become a Chakravarti Raja. 
If she sees in her dream | 
The Moon Deva enter her right side, 
That son, born of that mother, 
Shall be, of all kings, the chief. 
If the mother, in her dream, behold 
A white clephant enter her right side, 
That mother, when she bears a son, 
Shall bear one chief of all the world (Buddha) ; 
Able to profit all flesh ; 
Equally poised between preference and dislike ; 
Able to save and deliver the world and men 
From the deep sea of misery and grief.” 


(Beal's Romantic History of Buddha, p. 88.) These Gathas do 
not occur in the Sanskrit text. | 

4. Accepted the dresses presented them, p. 96. Here we have 
a clear reference to Khilats, which most people in the present day 
believe to be an institution of Muslim origin. 

5. Lxpounders of dreams and interpreters of signs, p. 96. It 
is not the duty of high caste Brahmans, according to the Hindu 
custom and Smriti rules, to expound dreams and interpret signs. ‘The 
task is relegated to half-caste Brahmans called Daivajnas, who 
cultivate astronomy and astrology. The text does not mark the 
difference. 

6. Now the Venerable A’nanda, p. 98. This para. does not occur 
in allmy MSS., but there is no reason to doubt its authenticity. 
The work is being related by S‘ékya to his congregation, and the 
thread of the narrative, though frequently broken, turns up every 
now and then to preserve consistency. The object here is to show. 
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that the exhibition of the Ratnavytha took place long after the 
birth of the sage. It was to gratify the congregation that the 
exhibition was made; but it did not form a part of the narrative of 
the occurrences at the time of gestation. The exhibition is in some 
respects the counterpart of the microcosm exhibited by Krishna to 
Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita. Its displays how the sage could 
command Brahma to carry out his behests. 

%. Felicity of Ratnavyiha, p. 99. The Sanskrit words are 
Ratnavyiham bodhisattva-paribhogam. Word for word the meaning 
is “jewel, collection, Bodhisattva, and enjoyment.” The Tibetan 
counterpart of the phrase has been rendered by M. Foucaux into 
Vexercise précieux qui fut Voceupation du Bodhisattva, (p. 66). 
It is evident, however, that the word Ratnavyuha, has been used, 
not in its ordinary lexicographical meaning, but in a technical sense 
to imply a house, palace, tower or some other substantial structure. 
It is subsequently described to be “‘ quadrangular and quadrilateral” 
to be surmounted by pavilions, to be decorated with cloth, garlands, 
and unguents, to have one of its pavilions veneered with a precious 
kind of sandal-wood, and to be carried about in a huge car,—descriptions 
which cannot be consistent with exercise, or felicity, or enjoyment. I 
take it, therefore, to be a house, a palace, or a tower, in the sense of some 
structure fit for habitation. The Burmese version has nothing to say 
about the phantasmagorial palaces built by the Devas nor of the Ratna- 
vytiha. It is content with saying that on the Bodhisattva’s entering his 
mother’s womb, “four chiefs of Nats, from the seat of Tradoomarit, 
armed with swords, kept an uninterrupted watch round the palace, 
to avert any accident that might prove hurtful to the mother or her 
blessed fruit. From 10,000 worlds, four Nats, from the same seat, 
were actively engaged in driving away all Bilous (hobgoblins) and 
other monsters, and forcing them to flee and hide themselves at the 
extremity of the earth.” Bigandet, p. 32.@Describing the mother, it 
says, “ Maia, free from every disordered propensity, spent her time with 
her handmaids in the interior of her apartments. Her soul enjoyed, 
in a perfect calm, the sweetest happiness ; fatigue and weariness never 
’ affected her unimpaired health.” Her womb is described to have 
“resembled an elegant Dzedi.” Bishop Bigandet explains the 
Dzedi to be “a religious edifice of a conical form, supported on a 
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square basis, and having its top covered with what the Burmese call 
an umbrella, resembling in its shape the musical instrument vulgarly 
called chapeau chinoig by the French. On each side of the quad- 
rangular basis are opened four niches (? one on each side) in the 
direction of the four cardinal points, destined to receive statues of 
Buddha.” This description shows clearly that the Dzedi is no 
other than the well-known chaitya, which, though latterly used to 
indicate a funeral or memorial tumulus, originally meant a temple or 
sacred place. The sacred personage being in it, the womb is very ~ 
aptly compared to a temple. Our text, not satisfied with this simple 
comparison, makes a Ratnavyuha of it, distinct from the womb, and 
then lodges it in the region of Brahma as a sacred monument to be 
put into requisition whenever desired. The whole of the description 
of this Ratnavytha is a fanciful protraiture of the womb as a 
bassinet. 

8. The jewelled mansion of Bodhisattva enjoyment, p. 99. For 
convenience of treatment the original Sanskrit has been rendered 
here and elsewhere in slightly varying forms. 

9. The ocean of Mahdsumeru, p. 100. Meru or Sumeru, means_ 
the great mountain which is fabled to stand on the centre of the 
earth, and round which the seven oceans and continents are located. 
The epithet maha added to it would imply the great Sumeru mountain. 
In the text the word Mahasumeru is qualified by the epithet samu- 
dra, “ocean.” I have nowhere noticed any mention made of an ocean 
named Mahasumeru. In composition samudra is sometimes used to 
imply the verge or end, the ocean being the verge or limit.of land, and 
the two words therefore may, in the text, mean the outermost limit 
of the great Sumeru mountain. It may also be made to mean the 
ocean which surrounds the great Sumeru. In the French version of 
the Tibetan text the word Sumeru is omitted. 

10. Of the height wiwthy of an infant six months old, p. 101. 
‘Though the tower is brought on a car 60 yojanas in expanse, its pavi- 
lion is limited to only the size of an infant six months old. Con. 
sistency in figures and measurements is an obligation to which the 
authors of the Mahayana stitras are nowhere amenable, 

ll. A bedstead for an infant six months old, p.101, The Sans- 
krit words are Sanmdsajdtasya dirakasya bhitti-phalakah. ho 
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first word means “ of one born six months,” and the second “ of a boy.’ 
The third word is a compound of bhitti and phalaka. Bhitti means 
the walls of a room, and thence the boundary line, and phalaka “a 
plank,” or “a bar of wood.” Put these together I come to “a 
bedstead, the bars of whose boundary, (7. ¢., the framework) are fit for 
an infant six.months old ;” in other words a bassinet large enough 
for an infant of the age of six months. The three words being 
separated by case-affixes, the meaning has become dubious. Had 
they been compounded into one word, they would have been more 
consonant with the genius of the Sanskrit language. 

12. Uragasdéra sandal-wood, p.101. Uraga meansa serpent, and 
sara an essence, 2. ¢., the wood that has the essence of serpents in it. 
It is popularly believed that forests of sandal-wood are more or less 
infested by cobras, and the sandal-tree whick is most infested by 
cobras produces the finest wood. Another very highly prized variety 
of the sandal-wood is called gos’irsha, or “of the head of the cow.” 
It is so named from its being produced on a mountain called Gosirsha, 
(Burnouf’s Histoire du Buddhisme indien, p. 619.) 

13. <As soft to the touch as the down on the pod of the Abrus 
precatorius, p. 101. The Sanskrit original of this is Kuchilindika- 
sukha-sainsparsha. M. Foucaux renders it into “ Elle est douce 
au toucher comme un vétement de Katchalindi” (p. 32.) Commen- 
ting on it he says, “ les deux manuscrits sanscrits écrivent Katchilindi. 
Cet mot, dont je ne trouve nulle part l’explication, est le nom d’une 
étoffe, et peut-étre celui de Vendroit ot on la fabriquait.” (p. 19.) 
Elsewhere he adds, “‘ Le Pouranas donnent ce nom au pays situé sur la 
edte de Coromandel, depuis Cuttack, jusqu’aux environs de Madras. 
Les editions tibetaines ont écrit Kalinga; le manuscrits sanscrits 
ont Kalindika et Katchilindika.” (p. 72.) The words ‘‘ sukha ‘ plea- 
sant,’ and saziparsha, ‘touch’ ” are of obvious import ; the only doubtful 
word is the first, and it does not occur in any Sanskrit dictionary. 
To assume then that it isthe name of acountry, and deduce therefrom 
that some soft stuff of that country is meant are rather venturesome. 
The word Kachinchika in Sanskrit means the Abrus precatorius, and 
as the down onits pods is of a velvety character, as soft to the touch 
as possible, I have accepted it to be the right meaning. The Indians 
are peculiarly fond of drawing their comparisons from natural objects, 
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and the Abrus, commonly called kuncha, guncha, or rati, is so abundant 
everywhere that the comparison to an Indian is very homely. I must 
add, however, that the Chinese version as rendered into English by 
Mr. Beal is “soft as Kalinda cloth.” (Romantic Hist. of Buddha, 
p. 48). 

14, Bore a lotus high up in the region of Brahmé, p. 102, The 
story of this miraculous lotus does not occur in the Burmese version. 

15. A couple of vestments, each like the aggregate of a hundred 
thousand pieces, p. 102. The Sanskrit words are s’atasahasravyt- 
ham néma vésoyugam. The translation is correct word for word, and I 
fancy the purport is a pair of patchwork coverlets made of many bits 
of cloth. In the Tibetan version M. Foucaux reads, “ Un assorti- 
ment de vétements nommé Centmille-vétements,” (p. 71.) The word 
ndma in the text obviously does not mean “named” but “ like,”’ 
and is intended to imply a comparison. If we take it to mean name, 
sdta-sahasravyuha would be the technical name of patch work—by no 
means an inappropriate name. Patchwork coverlets are extensively 
used by hermits in India, but they are also largely made as fancy 
articles for the use of householders and men of rank: rugs of patch- 
work are very common all over northern India, and they are highly 
prized. 

16. Like the lapis-lazuli set on native silver, p. 104. I am 
doubtful as to the accuracy of “ native silver” as a correct rendering 
of jdta-ripa, but I can suggest nothing better. 

17. Then the shadow of Sakra, p. 105. I have failed to grasp the 
purport of this description. 

18. Like Panchasikhodaya, immersed in the ee of the 
ten domestic duties and civility, p.107. I know not who this Pan. 
chasikhodaya is, and miy text requires that the word should mean a 
person. Mr. Foucaux renders it into ‘‘ Les cing bases de |’étude.” 
The ten domestic duties are: Avoiding (1) evil designs, (2) faults, (3) 
. receiving of presents, (4) delusions, (5) and vanity, (6) elevation above 
all foolishness, (7) contentment, (8) constant occupation or avoidance 
of idleness, (9) retirement from one’s chamber, (10) non-indulgence 
in viciousness. I do not clearly understand the 9th. Ante, p. 76. 

19. During the season of the resplendent moonlit sky, for four 
months, p, 108, The rainy season, when the moon-light is the most. 
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pleasant. Owing to the rains the S’akyas could not betake to outdoor 
sports, and so they entertained themselves within their houses. 
20. Grove of penance, p. 108. Men, when tired of life, retire to a 
grove to pass the remainder of their lives in austerity and divine 
contemplation, and S’uddhodana, like them, retired for the time from 
worldliness, fo remain pure. Brahmacharya is continence, such 
as Vedic students are required to adopt. S’uddhodana observed the 
rules of continence. 
21. Zhen he addressed the Venerable Ananda, p. 108. The clue 
of the dialogue between the Lord and Ananda, which was broken 
by the narrative of the miraculous bassinet, is now taken up to keep 
up the continuity of the life as narrated by the Lord to his con- 
igregation. 
22. Transformation of the six, p. 109. I suppose the five 
elements and Prakriti are meant by the six; but I am not sure. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE BIRTH. 


Thirty-two omens. Mayé’s request to go to the Lumbini garden. Prepara- 
tions for departure. The procession. Ramble in the garden. The Plaksha 
tree. The birth. Reception of the babe by Brahmé. Miracles. The babe’s 
. first acts. Miraculous occurrences. Bhagavin and Ananda on faith in the 
Bodhisattva. Adoration of Mayé by Apsarases. News of the birth carried to 
the king. The king’s rejoicings and benefactions. Naming of the Prince. * 
Adoration of Maya by goddesses, Auspicious hymn. Death of Maya. Pro- 
cession to Kapila. Welcome by the S’akyas. Gautami appointed foster-mother. 
Asita’s reflcctions—departure to Kapila,—reception there, and prognostications. 
Thirty-two primary and eighty subsidiary marks on the Prince’s body. Gathas 
about Asita. Adoration by Devaputras. Corroborative Gathas. 


Thus, Bikshus, ten months having clapsed, and the time for 
the birth of the Bodhisattva having arrived, thirty-two omens 
became manifest in the garden attached to the palace of king 
S’uddhodana. What were the thirty-two omens? (1) All the 
flower plants there budded, but did not blossom. (2) In the 
tanks blue lotuses, (Vymphea cerulea) pink lotuses, (Nelumbzum 
speciorum) lilies, (Nymphaea esculenta), and white lotuses put 
forth buds, but did not flower. (8) Flower and fruit trees 
sprouted from the earth and bloomed, but bore no fruit. (4) 
Eight trees grew forth and twenty hundreds of thousands of 
stores of innumerable’ jewels came up to view. (5) In the 
g@ynaceum mines of jewels became exposed. (6) Fountains 
poured forth scented water, both cold and hot, and redolent of 
aromatic oils. (7) Young lions came down from the sides of 
the Himavat mountain, joyfully walked round the city of 
Kapila, and sat by its gates bearing no enmity against any 
being. (8) Five hundred young elephants of a yellowish white 
colour came, and, in the presence of king S’uddhodana, scratched 
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the earth with their trunksand feet. (9) Heavenly nymphs with 
golden zones appeared standing with their hips touching each 
other in the gynaceum of the king. (10) Semiophide Naga 
damsels, with various articles of worship, appeared pendant 
under the sky. (11) Ten thousand Niéga damsels holding 
peacock’s feathers became visible under the sky. (12) Ten 
thousand well-filled jars appeared going round the great city 
of Kapilavastu. (13) Ten thousand celestial damsels, carrying 
vases filled with scented water! on their heads, became apparent. 

(14) Ten thousand daughters of Devas appeared standing with 
parasols, flags and pennons in their hands. (15) Many hundreds 
of thousands of Apsarases appeared awaiting with conch-shells, 
clarions, drums, banners, and bells in their hands. (16) The air 
seemed still, and did not blow. (17) Rivers and currents stood 
still, and did not flow. (18) The chariots of the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars and the celestial constellations stopped their courses. 
(19) The constellation Pushya became manifest. (20) Mines of 
jewels became exposed in the house of king S’uddhodana. (21) 
Fire ceased to burn. (22) Jewels appeared pendant under net- 
works over towers, palaces and gateways.2 (23) Reprehensible 
odours were nowhere present. (24) Various agreeable smells 
seemed to circulate everywhere. (25) The voices of crows, 
owls, vultures, wolves and jackals were no longer audible.3 (26) 
Agreeable sounds resounded everywhere. (27) The whole of man- 
kind appeared to have retired from labour. (28) Banks and low 
grounds on earth all became even and level. (29) All roads, 
crosses, courtyards, highways and market places were covered 
with flowers so as to be flat like the palm of the hand. (30) All 
pregnant women gave birth with comfort and ease. (31) The 
presiding gods and goddesses of Sala forests having made half 
bodies with leaves appeared saluting them. These were the 
thirty-two prevalent omens‘ that became apparent. 

Now, Méy4adevi, perceiving that the time for the Bodhi- 
sattva’s birth had arrived, and impelled by the vigour of the 
Bodhisattva, repaired, at the first watch of night, to the king, and 
addressed him in these Gath4s : 
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© Tord, listen to my wish’ as I relate it unto you. It is my 
earnest desire that I should immediately proceed to the garden. 
Should it not be to your annoyance, or harm, or trouble, I would 
quickly repair to the pleasure-garden. (1). | 

«You have become wearied by penance and constant devotion 
to virtue, and I am confined for a long time, carrying within 
me the pure being. The noble Sal trees in serried lines are in 
blossom ; it is fit, therefore, O lord, that I should go to the 
garden ground. (2). 

“<¢Tt is the noble season of spring, the delighter of women ; 
the black bees are in murmur; the koels are in full song; many- 
coloured and pure (pollen) powders from the flowers are flying in 
the air; dear one, accord your permission that I may proceed 
without delay.’ (3). 

“ Hearing these words of the lady, the king, in delight and 
joy of mind, thus addressed his courtiers: ‘ Place in array my 
vehicles harnessed to elephants and horses, and my chariots, and 
decorate the precious Lumbini garden.® (4). 

*<¢ Let twenty thousand elephants of the colour of the cloud, like 
the blue mountain, housed in golden networks, decorated with gold 
and jewels, with bells hanging on their side—noble six-tusked 
elephants—be placed in array. (5). : 

** ¢ Let twenty thousand horses of the colour of snow or silver, 
with noble manes of the colour of munja fibre,’ covered with 
golden networks set with little bells,—swift as the wind, and 
worthy the vehicle of royalty,—be placed in order. (6). 

“Quickly set in array twenty thousand men, veterans in 
warfare, longing for fight with heroes, armed with swords, bows, 
arrows, iron spears, lassoes, and falchions; so that they may 
without delusion, guard the noble Maya and her suite. (7). 

* ¢ Decorate the Lumbini garden which, in its wealth of flowers, 
is like the Nandana garden of the Stras, with jewels and gold in 
profusion ;—with precious stuffs of various kinds set off all the 
trees; and having done so report to me.’ (8). 

“ These commands having been heard, the Lumbini garden was 
immediately decorated. 
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et The courtiers then exclaimed : ‘ Saseeal: suceess attend thee, 
O king! May thy life be long! Lord, without waiting we have 
‘already done everything according to ay command and are 
awaiting thy pleasure.’ (9). 

“The noble king was satisfied. Entering his excellent apart- 
ment, he thus commanded his warders: 

‘Issue orders so that those who are well-affected towards me 
and those who wish to please me may all decorate themselves 
for my gratification. (10). | 

© * Tet all be cheerful. Let every one put on soft and pleasant 
dresses of diverse colours in choice fashions, and redolent with 
delightful essences and aromatics. Let them have pear! necklaces 
pendant on their chests, and let all appear fully ornamented. (11). 

“*¢ Let lutes, monochords, and mridangas,’?—let vinds, flutes, and 
mukundas,°—let clarions by hundreds of thousands—raise their 
charming music, and so entertain all that even gods by hearing 
the sweet sounds may long for their goddesses. (12). 

**¢ In this noble chariot let Mayadevi ascend, and none other, 
whether man or woman. Let women of various ranks drag 
that car, causing no diversion, nor the slightest distraction.’ (13). 

“When Maya issued forth from her apartment to the gate, 
she heard loud cheers proceeding from the diversified army of 
elephants, horses, chariots and foot soldiers stationed at the 
king’s gate; the sound was such as tg cause commotion even in 
the ocean. (14). 

“That beautiful chariot was set off, by the king’s orders, with 
a hundred thousand tinkling bells and a thousand chauris; it had 
a jewelled throne, and around it jewelled trees, rich in foliage 
and flowers. (15). 

“In that chariot geese, herons and peacocks raised a pleasant 
carol; parasols, standards, flags and pennons were uplifted ; 
little bells suspended from networks tinkled around; it was 
set off by stuffs of different kinds. Heavenly damsels came 
to the sky to behold it. (16). 

_ “They broke forth in pleasant sweet cheers, and bepraised her, 
hee: — took her seat on the ee and the aie thousand 
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earths formed of sixfold modifications quaked. The damsels_ 
showered, too, choice flowers after whirling them in the air. (17). 

“This day will the noblest of beings be born in the garden 
of Lumbini. The four guardians of the quarters are carrying 
that chariot. Indra, lord of the gods, is purifying the road, and 
Brahm4 is marching in front to restrain the wicked. (18) 

“Immortals by hundreds of thousands are, with joined hands, — 
saluting her. The king, in delight, is beholding the procession. 
For such a god among gods, such should be the rejoicings— 
for him, whom the four guardians of the quarters, Banos, 
Indra and the other gods (19). 

offer such profuse homage. This pure being is manifest ; 
there is none other in the three regions who is worthy of 
such homage. Should any Deva or Naga, S’akra or Brahma, 
or the guardians of the quarters, venture to accept it, the crown 
of his head would immediately burst open. But to this greater 
god all homage is becoming.”’ (20). 

Now, Bhikshus, Mayddevi proceeded forth attended by her 
suite. She was guarded by eighty-four thousand well-appointed 
horse-cars, eighty-four thousand well-appointed elephant-cars, 
eighty-four thousand brigades of heroic, veteran, sturdy soldiers 
clad in impenetrable mail and armour, She was preceded by 
sixty thousand S’akya maidens. She was guarded by forty 
thousand S’akyas, old, young and middle-aged, all born agnates 
to the king S’uddhodana, She was surrounded by sixty thousand 
musicians of king S’uddhodana’s inner apartments, all engaged 
in singing and music, playing on clarions and other instruments. 
She was surrounded by eighty-four thousand Deva damsels, by 
the same number each of Naga damsels, of Gandharva damsels, of 
Kinnara damsels, and of Asura damsels, proceeding in different 
arrays, decorated with a profusion of ornaments, and engaged in 
singing, music, or pleasant conversation. The whole of the 
Lumbini garden was redolent with scented waters,° and besprinkled 
with choice flowers. All the trees in that noble park were clad with 
leaves, flowers and fruits out of season. That park was decorated 
by Devas, even as the Miéraka Park” is adorned by them, 
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- Now, May4devi, having entered the park and descended from 
her chariot, sauntered about in the company of human and 
heavenly damsels. Rambling from tree to tree, strolling from 
ene parterre to another, now looking at this tree, then at another, 
she came near the waved-leaved fig tree (Mcus infectoria, 
Plaksha.") It was the noblest of many noble trees, with well- 
disposed branches, bearing fine leaves and blossoms, covered with 
exquisite flowers, redolent of aroma, having clothes of various 
colours suspended from it, resplendent in the lustre of numerous 
jewels, having its root, trunk, branches and leaves set with all 
kinds of jewels, having well-disposed and far extending branches, 
standing on ground even as the palm of the hand, covered with 
verdant green rivalling in colour the throat of the peacock, and 
soft to the touch like the down on the pod of the Adrus preca- 
torius. About it dwelt the mothers of former Jinas, and around 
it resounded the music of Devas. It was auspicious, stainless, 
and pure. By the calm spirit of hundreds of thousands of 
S’uddhavasakayika Devaputras, it was bent. It was bepraised 
by the bent heads of those who bore matted hair as their crown, 
(2. e., hermits), This Plaksha tree did the lady approach. 

Now, that Plaksha tree, feeling the glory of the Bodhisattva, 
lowered its head and saluted her. Now, Mayadevi, extending her 
right hand, resplendent as the lightning on the sky, held a 
branch of the Plaksha tree, and, looking playfully towards the 
sky, stood there yawning. At that time sixty hundreds of 
thousands of Apsarases, along with Kamavachara Devas, engaged 
themselves in her service. 

Thus did the Bodhisattva remain thriving in the womb of his 
mother. And when ten full months had passed, forth from the 
right side of his mother,!® he issued, with full memory, knowing 
everything, and undefiled by any uterine dirt, such as usually 
attaches to others. | 

At this time, Bhikshus, there were present before him S’akra, 
the lord of the Devas, and Brahm, lord of the earth,!4 and they 
respectfully and intelligently and in full memory received the 
Bodhisattva under cover of a beautiful piece of silk clothis 
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| Brahm, lord of the earth, and his suite of eiecainias 
Devaputras plucked out the tower in which the mother of Bodhi- 
sattva had dwelt during her pregnancy, and carried it away to 
Brahmaloka for the purpose of erecting a chaitya on it, and 
worshipping it. | 

No Bodhisattva should be received by any human being, 
therefore was the Bodhisattva first received by the Devas. 

Immediately after his birth the Bodhisattva alighted on the 
earth ; and at that time, piercing through the earth, a noble 
lotus appeared for the newly-born Mohdsattva Bodhisattva, 
The two Néga kings, Nanda and Upananda, remaining in semi- 
developed form under the sky, bathed the Bodhisattva by pouring 
two streams of water, one hot and the other cold.!® S’akra, Brahma, 
the guardians of regions, and the Devaputras by hundreds of thou- 
sands, who had come there, bathed the new-born Bodhisattva with 
scented water and well-blown flowers, and sprinkled the same 
about him. Two chamaras, and a jewelled umbrella became mani- 
fest in the sky. The Bodhisattva, seated on the noble lotus, beheld 
the four quarters ; he beheld it with the sight of a lion—with the 
sight of a Mah4purusha. 

At that time further birth being precluded by the maturation of 
the fruit of his former good works, the Bodhisattva obtained a 
transcendental sight,!” through which he beheld to the utmost 
the three thousand great thousand regions, along with all their 
towns, market towns, villages, provinces, kingdoms, and capitals, 
together with all the gods and human beings dwelling there. 
He perceived, too, the mind and habits of all created beings. 
Perceiving them, he looked to ascertain whether there was any 
person equal to him in good conduct, in meditation, in thorough 
knowledge, and in the exercise of all virtuous actions ; but nowhere 
in the three thousand great thousand regions did he see any. 

Now then, the Bodhisattva, dauntless and fearless as a lion, 
and unagitated, calling to mind and contemplating on the eight 
objects of reflection,!® and knowing the mind and habits of all 
beings, advanced seven steps towards the east,! saying, “ I shall be 
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the easternmost (foremost) in all virtuous actions, the source of all 
goodness.” While he advanced, the beautiful, white, wide-extend- 
ed umbrella and the auspicious ch4émaras, advanced along with him 
in the sky, and where he set his foot there sprouted forth lotuses. 
In this way he next advanced seven steps towards the south, 
saying, “ I shall be worthy of reward (dakshiniya) from gods and 
men.” Towards the west he advanced seven steps, and, stopping 
like a lion at the seventh step, with a cheering voice declared, ‘‘ I 
am the eldest on the earth ; I am the noblest on the earth ; this 
is my western (or last) birth ; I shall bring to an end all birth 
decay, death and pain.” He advanced seven steps towards the 
north, and said, “I shall be subsequenceless (without a north) 
among all creation.” He advanced seven steps downwards, and 
said, ‘‘ I shall destroy M4ra and hisarmy ; I shall shower on hell 
the rain of the cloud of the great religion, and blow out the fire of 
the nether regions, so that they may be restored to happiness.” 
He advanced seven steps upwards, and, casting his look above, 
said, “I shall be the observed of all who live above.” These 
were the words that were said by the Bodhisattva. 

At that time the three thousand great thousand regions 
learnt well from this voice that this was the knowledge of things 
produced by the maturation of the works of the Bodhisattva. 

When the Bodhisattva is born for the last time and when he 
acquires the sequenceless absolute Bodhi,then with reference to him 
these and the like miracles become manifest. Then, O Bhikshus, 
all beings were horripilated with delight.2 Then frightful, 
horripilating, extensive earthquakes took place. Then superhuman 
celestial clarions sounded without being blown by any one. Then 
trees of every season bore flowers and fruits in the three thousand 
great thousand regions. Clear rolling sounds of the clouds were 
heard under the sky. The Devas slowly showered down from the 
cloudless sky small particles of rain. Delightful, mild, fra- 
grant breeze loaded with many kinds of flowers, apparels, orna- 
ments, and aromatic powders circulated everywhere. Free from 


darkness, dust, smoke and fog all the sides sparkled delightfully, 
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From above the sky loud, deep and grave sounds were heard. 
The refulgence of the moon, of the sun, of S‘akra, of Brahmé, 
and of the Lokap4las was subdued. The whole of the three thou- 
sand regions became aglow with the touch of the highest pleasure, 
with the growth of the mental and corporeal pleasures of all 
being’s, and with the resplendence of many thousands of variegated 
colours. All beings were devoted to the gratification of the 
newly-born Bodhisattva. They were all devoid of anger, malice, 
delusion, pride, dejection, disappointment, fear, covetousness, 
envy,and vanity. All were averted from all hurtful actions. The 
diseased got rid of their ailments. The hungry and the thirsty 
had their hunger and thirst subdued. Drunkards had their 
drunkenness removed. The insane got their reason back. The 
blind got back their power of vision, and the deaf their hearing. 
Those who had deformities in their mouth or other parts of 
their bodies had those defects removed. The poor obtained 
wealth, and the bound their freedom from bonds. The sufferings 
of those who dwelt in Avichi and other hells were suppressed 
at the time. The brute creation were free from the pain of devour- 
ing each other, and the dwellers in the region of Yama suffered 
not from hunger, thirst, and the like. When the Bodhi- 
sattva, immediately after his birth, advanced seven steps, innu- 
merable millions then stood firm on that adamantine spot, 
incalculable millions of hundreds of thousands of Buddhas from 
the ten quarters, of well regulated feet, of mighty vigour, 
thoroughly exercised in the great religion. The great Prithivi 
made herself manifest there, when the newly-born Bodhi- 
sattva of great power and vigour advanced seven steps. At 
that: time the farthest bound of all regions become aglow 
in a resplendent light. Great were the sounds of singing and 
dancing at the time. .Innumerable were the flowers, powders, 
essences, garlands, jewels, ornaments and apparels which were 
showered from the clouds. All creation was immersed in the 
highest delight. In short, inconceivable were the occurrences 
when, rising from all other regions, the Bodhisattva made himself 
manifest on this earth. 
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_. Now, the venerable Ananda, rising from his seat, uncovering one 
shoulder, and resting on his right knee placed on the ground, 
saluted the Lord with joined hands, and thus addressed him: 
““ Verily, Lord, the Tathagata was most wonderful to all creation. 
So was verily Bodhisattva fully endowed with the religion. The 
question then is, Why should he again acquire the sequenceless 
perfect knowledge 722 On this subject, Lord, I seek the asylum 
of the Lord Buddha four times, five times, fifty times, nay, many 
hundreds of thousands of times.” | 

Thus beseeched, the Lord addressed the venerable Ananda, say- 
ing—“ there will beborn in future times, Ananda, many Bhikshus, 
of wreckless body, of thoughtless mind, devoid of good conduct, 
devoid of understanding, childish, ignorant, arrogant, haughty, 
puffed up, of evil propensity, of bewildered mind, full of gross 
desires, full of errors, impure, led by the ears, and dependant 
on their hearing, who will have no faith in this kind of purity of 
the Bodhisattva’s descent from the womb. ‘These, sitting aside, 
will thus speak to each other: ‘ Look ye, how inconsistent it is, 
that such should have been the glory of the Bodhisattva dwelling 
in the womb of a mother, amidst a mass of excrement and 
urine, that issuing from the right side of his mother’s womb 
he was not besmeared with the filth of the womb! How 
can this be consistent!’ These deluded persons will not be able 
to understand that the body of men of noble deeds 1s not 
produced in a mass of excrement and urine; that of such beings 
the descent from the womb is perfectly pure. It 1s from his 
mercy to created beings that the Bodhisattva, abiding in the 
womb, takes his birth on the region of the mortals. Remaining 
as a Deva he cannot set the wheel of religion in motion.” 

«Why so?” 

“ Not to let men, Ananda, be in evil condition. The lord 
is Tathégata, Arhat, and the perfect knower; we are mere 
mortals ; we cannot supply his place, and hence comes the evil. 
condition. But to these deluded childish persons, devoid of 
religion, this will not be intelligible. That person is inconceiv- 
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‘able by men; we Shoal not, therefore, disbelieve im. "Mores 
over, Ananda, there will be some deluded persons who will boast: 
of many virtuous actions, rejecting the religion of Buddha, 
immersed in gain, defiled with excrement, welcoming gain, and 
of vile caste, who at that time will not conceive the mirficulous | 
power of Buddha, much less of the greatness of the Tathigats 
in the form of the Bodhisattva. | 
Ananda said: “Shall Bhikshus of such kind be born in 
future times, who will reject these auspicious ae and bet 
antagonistic to them ?” : 

The Lord said: “Men of this kind, Ananda, will reject the 
Sutrautas, be antagonistic to them, and in many and diverse 
ways adopt other means of purification. These worthless people 
will never be great.” | 

Ananda said: “ Lord, what will be the lot of such evil-minded 
men? and what will be their means of salvation ?” 

The Lord said: “ They shall have the same reward which has 
been, and will be, described by the lords Buddha of the past, the 
present and the future, for such beings.” 

Wonder-struck and horripilated, the venerable Ananda exclaim- 
ed “ salutation to Buddha.” He then addressed the Lord : -* Lord, 
my body is paralysed by hearing of the evil conduct of these 
wicked people.” | 

The Lord said; “These men will be, Ananda, not of good 
conduct, but of the most vicious conduct; and for their most 
vicious conduct they must fall into the great hell of Avichi.” 

“What is the reason of this ?” 

“Whoever, Ananda, whether Bhikshus or Bhikshukis, or 
Upisakas or Upésik4s, after hearing all these Sitr4ntas, do not 
liberate themselves from error, attain no faith in them, and 
respond not to them, shall fall into the great hell of Avichi after 
death. Mistrust not the Tathagatas, Ananda.” —_ 

«© Wherefore ?” | 

‘‘ Measureless is the Tathfgata, profound, full, and unfathom- | 
able. Whoever, A’nanda, after hearing such like Sutrantas, 
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rejoices thereat, and desire satisfaction, gratification and delight, 
they really will attain them. Really fruitful will be their human 
existence. They will have accomplished all good works: they 
will have given the greatest gifts :.they will be free from the three- 
fold destruction :% they will be the sons of Tathagata: they will 
succeed in every undertaking : they will derive the fruit of their 
faith: they will be well established in the kingdom ; they will be 
contented, and the best of men ; they will have mangled the sinful 
Mara; they will have crossed the wilderness of the world ; they 
will have plucked the dart of grief; they will have attained all 
pleasant objects ; they will have obtained the way to the asylum ; 
they will be worthy of reward; they will be held worthy of respect 
and of rare ascendancy in this world.” 

** And what is the reason for this ?” 

“There are in this world men who have faith in this religion 
of the Tathagata—a religion which is like an army” against all 
worldly evil. They do not accept any low form of religion, 
(Zz¢. root of good), and yet they may not be of one caste with 
me, or friends of mine.” 

“ Tow so?” 

“Some, A’nanda, become well affected and pleased by hear- 
ing ; some become so by sight, and not by hearing ; while others 

become so both by hearing and sight. Among them I am affect- 
ed and pleased either by hearing or sight, being convinced of its 
truth. Hence the others are not bound to me by unity of caste 
“or friendship. ‘They should be delivered by the Tathdgata be- 
cause they betake to the Tathagata. because they are the followers 
of the merit of the Tathagata, because they are the dutiful 
worshippers of the Tathagata. To such frightened mortals as 
have sought shelter from me and practised all the Bodhisattva 
duties by me, I have given protection. What, moreover, the 
Tathagata enjoins is that, after knowing the es perfect 
Sambodhi, the Yoga should be performed. 

Again Ananda, that Tath&gata who has done all this for you, 
has also, on mere hearing, removed all obstructions to the (attain- 
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ment of the) Yana for his friends. Even those who travel a dis- 
tance of a hundred yojanas towards him. are gratified even without 
seeing that friend of theirs ; what wonder then that they should 
be so by seeing him, and beholding these thoroughly established 
roots of welfare, and becoming Tathagatas, Arhats and perfect 
Sambuddhas, for they well know their former friends. Such 
men are friends of the Tathagatas as well as of me. 

* How so?” 

‘Because, A’nanda, such a person becomes a dear friend and 
affectionate to the friend. A friend of such a friend becomes a 
dear one, and affectionate. Therefore, A/uanda, I enlighten you 
and inform you. Enlivenine our faith we should take delight in 
unborn Tathéeatas, Arhats and thorough Buddhas (samyak sam- 
buddhas) so that, knowing us to be friends, they may fulfil our 
desires. Suppose, Ananda, for example; € at a man of good speech, 
of good conduct, and possessed of many friends, has an only son. 
When that person passes away, the son does not suffer, for his 
father’s friends accept him as a friend. Even so, those who 
evince faith in me, are accepted as friends by me, for they are 
under my protection. And I say unto you, that the Tathigata 
has many friends, and those friends of the Tathagata are speakers 
of truth and not of falsehood. The truth-speaking friends of 
the Tathagata are Arhats and thorough Buddhas. Therefore, 
Ananda, I say unto you that the Yoga should be performed with 





reverence.” 

Then, when the Bodhisattva was born, hundreds of thousands 
of millions of tens of millions of Apsarases, coming under the 
sky, rained on Mayddevi excellent flowers and pastiles, and 
aromatics and garlands and unguents, and clothes and ornaments. 
On this subject these (Gathas may be quoted). 

“At that time sixtyfold ten thousands of celestial Apsarases 
of auspicious, spotless, pure, golden effulgence, resplendent as 
the sun and the moon, and of delightful voice, arrived at the 
Lumbini garden, and addressed Méyddevi, saying, ‘be not dejected, 
we shall make you comfortable. (1). | 
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** Say, what you wish to be done, what we should do, what 
you desire? We are here abiding in affection for the advance- 
ment of your good. Be of ardent good cheer; grieve not in 
any way. This day, thou shalt quickly give birth to the noble 
physician who will be the destroyer of decay and death. (2). 

“* These S/ala trees are resplendent with blossoms ; these men 
on thy sides are waving a hundred thousand chamaras held in their 
hands; and this earth, the result of sixfold modifications, along 
with thé ocean, is shaking, resounding in the sky; and now thou 
wilt give birth to a son that will be the noblest of mankind. (3). 

“Since an auspicious, pure, gold-coloured light pervades 
everywhere; since a hundred clarions are delightfully braying in 
unison in the sky; since a hundred thousand gods of pure homes 
and free from passions aresbowing down in cheerfulness, thou wilt. 
surely give birth to the merciful to creation. (4). 

“<< Even S‘akra and Brahma, even the guardians and other 
gods, pleased and gratified, and standing by thy sides. are 
saluting him with theirhands. That lion among men, that leader 
pure of action, piercing thy side, will issue from thy womb 
like a mountain of gold.’ (3). 

“The two, S’akra and Brahma, with joined hands, received the 
sage. Hundreds of thousands of fields quaked like beautiful 
pearls.2 Perishing beings in all the three regions became happy ; 
there was no affliction anywhere. Hundreds of thousands of 
immortals, scattered flowers from the sky. (6). 

“The adamantine earth, possessed of vigour and might, stood 
still, when the great preceptor, the destroyer of decay and 
death, the noblest of physicians, the giver of the best medicine, 
standing on his two feet marked with a beautifully coloured 
lotus and a wheel, advanced seven steps, making most endearing — 
exclamations in a profound voice. (7). 

‘Placing themselves under the sky the noble Brahmi’ and 
-S’akra, the noble Deva, sprinkled pure, pleasant, fragrant water on 
the preceptor. The king of serpents sent forth two streams, one 
of warm and the other of cold water. Hundreds of thousands of 
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immortals from the void above showered aromatic water on the 
preceptor. (8). 

“Revered guardians of regions stood with their beautiful 
hands joined. The three thousand regions of the world with all 
their movables and immovables shook. (9). 

« When the preceptor was born on the earth, a delightful light 
spread everywhere; destruction was stopped, all afflictions and 
pain were pacified. (10). 

“The Maruts?¢ showered flowers on the birth here of the leader 
of men. The hero of might and vigour walked seven paces. 
(11). 

“Wherever on the earth he placed his foot there shot up 
auspicious and noble lotuses, and the ground was decorated with 
all kinds of jewels. (12). | 

“Then, having walked seven paces, the destroyer of decay 
and death, born like a great physician, pnt forth his profound 
voice, (13). 

“The wise one, looking at the quarter, put forth these words 
full of meaning; ‘I am the eldest of all creation; I am the 
noblest in all regions; I am the preceptor. (14). 

«<¢This is my last birth. This was said by the leader of men 
with a smiling face. He, the benefactor of reeions, was honoured 
by the guardians of regions, by Maruts, by Indra, along with all 
chiefs of serpents, with a cheerful heart. He was bathed with 
streams of fragrant water by millions of Devas standing in the 
sky. (15-16). : 

Having bathed with fragrant water the first born, the 
self-born, the Devas assembled in the sky, and paid homage to 
the noblest of men by holding forth large white umbrellas, 
chowries and valuable apparel. (17). 

(The Apsarases said), ‘‘O Devi,”” immense prosperity has been 
attained by you. Your son, endowed with all the signs of the 
jewel of a great race, is thriving: he is manifest as the lord of 
emperors (chakravartz). He, without enemies, the standard of. 
the Jambudvipa, will be the lord of the only umbrella, master of 
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the greatest stronghold, and king. Say, lady, what should we 
do (for you) ?” (18). | 

After saying this the Apsarases became silent. People from™ 
the great city of Kapilavastu having come, presented themselves 
before king S’uddhadana. 

“ Men having approached S’uddhadana thus addressed him with 
joy: ‘ Lord, great blessing has accrued to the royal family of the 
Sdkyas; twenty-five thousand sons have been born in the home 
of the Sakyas ;—all endowed with great power, naked, and 
invincible” 

“Other men reported: ‘ Listen, Lord, to the joyful sound,— 
headed by Chhandaka eight hundred sons of maid-servants and ten 
thousand sons of free men have been born ; and headed by Kantaka 
twenty thousand noble chargers of golden hue and tawny mane, 
have been foaled. Many lords of castles have (1) 

also been acquired by you, O noble king. Success attend 
your majesty ! May it please your majesty to impart your behests, 
whether we should retire, or what should we do? You have 
acquired this greatness; we are your majesty’s slaves: success 
attend you. Twenty thousand noble elephants caparisoned with 
golden networks (2) 

“and trumpeting, are ready to proceed to the royal mansion. 
Headed by Gopa sixty hundred powerful black calves have been 
born. Such have been the prosperous accessions in the noblest of 
noble mansions of the king. O Lord and king, do you yourself 
proceed and see everything with your own eyes.’ (3). 

“On the ocean of merit, the eriefless Jina becoming visible in 
the resplendence of the brightness of his virtue, men and gods 
by thousands retired in delight.”5! (4). 

Further, Bhikshus, on the instant the Bodhisattva was born 
there were alms given in profusion. Five hundred daughters 
of good family were brought forth. Ten thousand daughters 
headed by Yasovati, eight hundred slaves headed by Chhandaka, 
ten thousand fillies, ten thousand colts, headed by Kantaka, five 
thousand elephant calves, and five thousand bovine calves,® 
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were given under the royal orders for the young prince to play 
with. On the land of four times many millions of hundreds of 
thousands of islands asvaltha saplings were produced. On the 
middle island (awéardvipa) a forest of sandal trees came into 
being. For the enjoyment of the Bodhisattva five hundred 
gardens came into existence in the outskirts of the town. Five 
thousand mines, rising from the bowels of the earth, opened 
their mouths on the surface. Thus everything that was desirable 
to the king S’uddhadana, became subservient to him. 

Then this idea struck kine S’uddhodana, “ what name should 
I give to the Prince?” ‘Then this occurred to him: “ since 
his birth everything has become profuse (savdrtha-samriddhah), 
Jet me name him Sarva’rTHasippaa, (one through whom every 
object has been attained).” Then with great ceremony and 
every propitious rite he declared “ let the name of the Prince be 
Sarvarthasiddha,” and named him accordingly. 

Then, Bhikshus, after the birth of the Bodhisattva, his 
mother’s flank became unbroken and scarless ; as it was before so it 
became after.34 'hree water-wells became manifest, as also tanks 
of scented oil. Five thousand Apsarases, with well-scented 
oi],> approached the mother of the Bodhisattva, and enquired 
how easy had been the delivery, and how had she recovered from 
the exhaustion caused by it. Five thousand Apsarases, bringing 
excellent unguents, approached the mother of the Bodhisattva, 
and enquired, how easy had been the delivery, and how had she 
recovered from the exhaustion caused by it? Five thousand 
Apsarases, bringing pitchers filled with excellent scented water, 
approached, &ec., &e. Five thousand Apsarases, bringing excellent 
baby linen, &c., &. Five thousand Apsarases, bringing baby 
ornaments, &c., &c. Five thousand Apsarases, making excellent 
music with clarions, &c., &c. J oreign rishis versed in the five 
sciences,°6 came from beyond the bounds of Jambudvipa under the 
sky, and, placing themselves in front of S’uddhodana, resounded 
the language of blessing. 

Thus, Bhikshus, for seven nights from the day of the birth 
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of the Bodhisattva in the Lumbini garden, he was with the 
music of the clarion and the tédiva*” beserved, respected, honoured 
and adored. Victuals and edibles and toothsome food were 
given away. All the Sdkyas, collucting together, shouted the 
acclaim of joy, and, distributing banefactions and performing 
virtuous actions, daily gratified thirty-two hundred thousand Bréh- 
mans, and gave away whatever people wanted. S/akra, the lord 
of the Devas, and Brahmd, assuming the form of pupils and 
sitting in front in that Bréhmanical assemblage, recited the 
following Gathas : 

“So that the world may become happy and all catastrophes 
may be removed this prosperity, the restorer of peace on earth, 
was born. (1). 

“Even as the light of the sun and the moon and the gods 
beshrouded by darkness cannot shine, so for certain (it fails on) 
the rising of the lieht of virtue. (2). 

“He, by whose birth in this region the eyeless have come 
to see, the deaf to hear, and the insane have regained their 
memory, (3). 

“by the birth of which friendly person pains have ceased to 
afflict,—verily he will be worthy of the adorations of tens of 
millions of Brahmans. (4). 

« Even as the S’ala trees are in good bloom and the earth is in 
peace, even so for certain will he be omniscient and worthy of 
the adoration of the world. (5). 

“So that mankind may rise above helplessness and the great 
lotus may sprout,®° verily will he, the greatly vigorous, be the 
lord of regions. (6) 

“Even as the gentle breeze loaded with aroma is curative of 
human illness, so will he be the king of physicians. (7) 

‘These hundreds of passionless gods of Ripadhatu devoutly 
and with joined hands shall salute him who will be all-merciful. 
(8) 


So that mortals may look on the Devas and the Devas may 
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look on men without hating each other, he shall be the accom- 
plisher of his object. (9) | 

“So that all fires may be quenched, and the rivers may all be- 
come calm, and the earth may reel gently, he shall be the knower 
of the truth.” (10) 

Then, Bhikshus, on the seventh night after the birth of the 
Bodhisattva, Miy4devi departed this life. After her demise she — 
was born among the Thirty-three Devas. Now, Bhikshus, it 
might occur to you that it was through the fault of the Bodhi- 
sattva she died. But you should not think so. 

And why ?” 

Because the span of her life was so ordained. The mothers 
of all former Bodhisattvas also died on the seventh night after 
their confinement. 

** And what was the cause of that?” 

Because on the delivery of the well-grown Bodhisattva with 
all his organs complete his mother’s heart splits. 

Now, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva entered tke great city of 
Kapilavastu with a retinue millionfold greater than that with 
which Mayadevi had seven days previously issued forth therefrom 
to retire tothe garden. On his entry five thousand pitchers 
filled with scented stream water were carried before him. Five 
thousand maidens, holding peacock’s tail chouries, marched before 
him. Five thousand maidens, holding palm-leaf fans, marched 
before him, Five thousand maidens, holding spouted urns full of 
aromatic water, marched before him, sprinkling the water on 
the road. Tive thousand maidens, holding pieces of chintz,39 
marched before him. Five thousand maidens, holding fresh, 
variegated, long garlands, marched before him. Five thousand 
maidens, holding appropriate jewelled ornaments, marched before 
him, purifying the road. Five thousand maidens, carrying appro- 
priate chairs, marched before him. Then five hundred thousand 
Brahmans, holding bells walked in procession before him, ringing 
auspicious music. Twenty thousand elephants, arrayed in beautiful 
ornaments, marched before him. Twenty thousand horses, richly 
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caparisoned and decked with golden ornaments, paraded before 
him. Eighty thousand chariots mounted with white umbrellas, 
flags, pennons and networks of bells followed the train of the 
Bodhisattva. Forty thousand veteran heroes of majestic form, 
arrayed in invulnerable mail coats and breast-plates, followed 
the Bodhisattva. Under the sky illimitable and uncountable 
millions of millions of Devaputras of the class Kamavacharas 
followed the train, offering worship to the Bodhisattva with 
various collections of offerings. The magnificent chariot 
in which the Bodhisattva repaired had been decorated by Kamé- 
vachara Devas with numerous collections of precious articles. 
Twenty thousand celestial maidens set off with numerous 
ornaments and holding jewelled threads (ratna-sutra-parigri- 
Aitani) dragged that chariot. Between every two Apsarases there 
was one human female, and between every two human females 
there was one Apsaras, but neither did the Apsarases feel the 
rank smell of the human females, nor did the human females feel 
bewildered by the beauty of the Apsarases: this was due to the 
glory of the Bodhisattva. 

Now, Bhikshus, in the noble city called Kapila, five hundred 
houses had been built by five hundred S’akyas for theuse of the 
Sarvarthasiddha Bodhisattva. When the Bodhisattva entered 
the town, these S’/akyas placed themselves each by the gate of his 
own house, and with bent body and joined hands thus respectfully 
exclaimed : “ Enter this house, O Sarvarthasiddha ! Enter this, O 
Deva of Devas! Enter this, O pure being! Enter this, O giver of 
affection and joy! Enter this, O thou of spotless fame! Enter 
this, O thou universal eye (samanta-chakshuh)! Enter this, O 
thou unrivalled one! O thou of incomparable merit and vigour, 
of person marked with auspicious signs, of well ornamented 
body, enter this house.” Having made this offering to the Prince 
they all shouted in joyous chorus, “ Sarvarthasiddha ! Sarvartha- 
siddha {” 

With a view to gratify the desires of these persons, king 
S’uddhodana placed the Bodhisattva successively in their houses for 
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a total period of four months, and then brought him to his own 
house. In that house, which was like an agglomeration of many 
jewels, the Bodhisattva took his abode. Thereallelderly S’akya 
men and women assembled, and discussed the question as to who 
was there who could nurse and amuse and protect the Bodhisattva 
with due feelings of interest, friendliness, affection and calmness. 
Among them were five hundred S’akya wives, and each of them 
said, “I shall nurse the Prince.” 

Then the 8 akyas, including the elders, men and women,” thus 
remarked: “ All these wives are inexperienced* and thin and 
youthful ; they are elated with the vanity of their youth and 
beauty ; they are not fit to nurse the Bodhisattva at proper times, 
But here is the good matron Gautami{,” the sister of the Prince’s 
mother ; she is well able to bring up the Prince in a proper way ; 
and at the same time approach king S’uddhodana.” Then they in a 
body made the request to the great matron Gautami; and the great 
matron Gautami undertook to nurse the Prince. Now, thirty- 
two maid-servants were appointed for the Bodhisattva, eight 
as body-nurses to carry him about; eight as milk-nurses to give 
him nourishment; eight as cleansing-nurses to wash and dress 
him ; and eight as play-nurses to amuse and play with him. 

Then king S’uddhodana invited the S’akyas to a meeting,“ and 
held counsel with them as to whether the Prince would become an 
imperial sovereign, or whether he would retire as a houseless 
hermit ? . 

At that time there lived on the side of the noble Himavat 
mountain a great sage (maharshi) named Asita.“ He was versed 
in all the five sciences, and lived with his nephew Naradatta. 
At the moment of Bodhisattva’s birth he beheld many extra- 
ordinary, wonderful, magical occurrences. He saw Devaputras 
moving about in great joy under the sky, and, high in the void 
above, resounding the name of Buddha. The wish arose in his 
mind, “I must inquire into this mystery.” With his intellectual 
eyes he surveyed the whole of the Jambudvipa. He beheld in the 
great city called Kapila, in the house of king S’uddhodana, a prince 
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was born, who was refulgent with the light of a hundred virtues, 
who was the adored of all regions, who bore on his person the 
thirty-two signs of greatness. Having beheld this he addressed 
his pupil Naradatta : “Know ye, my pupil, that a precious jewel 
has been produced in the Jambudvipa. In the great city of Kapila- 
vastu, in the house of king S uddhodana has been born a prince who 
is refulgent with the light of a hundred virtues, who is the adored 
of all regions, who bears on his body the thirty-two signs of great- 
ness. Should he remain at home he will become a great sovereign, 
owner of afourfold army, an emperor, victorious, virtuous, master 
of religion, ruler of countries, possessed of great might, and 
endowed with the seven jewels, and these will be the seven jewels, 
viz., the jewel wheel, the jewel elephant, the jewel horse, the jewel 
ruby, the jewel wife, the jewel lord chamberlain, the jewel com- 
mander-in-chief. Unto him will be born a thousand sons, valorous, 
heroic, handsome, and oppressors of enemical armies. He will 
conquer the whole circle of the earth to the brink of the ocean 
through his impartial discipline, his arms, his religion, and his 
might, and reign over all with supremacy and power. Should 
he, however, retire from urban life to a hermitage, he will become 
a Tathagata, an Arhat, a knower of the perfect knowledge 
(samyak-sambuddha), a leader of unfailing policy, a lawgiver, 
and a perfect Buddha in this region. I should, therefore, proceed 
to see him.” | 

Now, the great sage Asita, along with his nephew Naradatta, 
rose up like a goose in mid-air, and passed on to where the great 
city of Kapifavastu stood. Arrived there, he suppressed his 
miraculous power, entered on foot the city, and, arriving at the 
house of king S’uddhodana, stood at the gate. There the divine 
sage (Devarshi) Asita® saw hundreds of thousands of persons 
collected near the gate. Then, approaching the warder, he 
addressed him, saying, ‘‘ Do you go and inform king S’uddhodana, 
that a sage awaits at his dvor.” 

“ Be it so,” replied the warder and, then proceeding to where 
king S'uddhodana was, joined his hands and said, “ Be it known 
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to your majesty that an old, emaciated octogenarian sage awaits 
at the gate, and says, ‘I am anxious to visit the king.” ’ , 

The king, having ordered an appropriate seat to be got ready 
for the sage, said to the warder, “‘ Let the sage enter.” 

The warder, having retired from the royal court, said to the 
great sage, ‘ please, enter.” 

Now the great sage Asita repaired to where king. S’uddho- 
dana was, and, standing before him, said, ‘“‘ Victory, Victory to 
the great king! May you rule all life through! May you conduct 
your royal duties according to law !” 

Then king S‘uddhodana, having welcomed him with the offering 
of Argha* and water for washing his feet, and enquired of his 
welfare, invited him totake aseat. Knowing then that the sage 
was comfortably placed, the king respectfully and with due regard 
addressed him thus: “I cannot say, O sage, that I have 
desired your visit. What may, please, be your object in coming 
here, and what do you require ?” 

Thus addressed, the sage replied, “ Mah&rdja, a son has been 
born unto thee, and I am come with a desire to see him.” 

The king said: “The Prince is sleeping now, great sage; 
wait for awhile till he is awake.” : 

The sage said: “ Maharéja, great personages like him do 
not sleep long ; such great personages are usually very wakeful.” 

Then, Bhikshus, through the blessing of Asita the Bodhi- 
sattva became awake. King S’uddhodana, with his two hands 
taking up the Prince Sarvarthasiddha,” carefully and gently 
brought him before the great sage Asita. 

The great sage, beholding the Bodhisattva with his person 
adorned with the thirty-two signs of great personages and 
eighty subsidiary signs, with his body superior in excellence to 
that of S’akra, or of Brahmé, or of the guardians of regions, 
endowed with greater might than that of hundreds of thousands, 
with every member developed to perfect beauty, burst forth in 
this exclamation: “A wonderful soul has appeared in this. 

* Vide my Indo-Aryans, I, p. 380, 
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region!” Then rising from his seat, and joining his hands, he fell 
at the feet of the Bodhisattva, cireamambulated his person, and, 
then taking him on his hands, sat in contemplation. He saw 
that the Bodhisattva had the thirty-two signs of greatness, which 
indicate for the bearer one of two careers, and no other. Should 
he remain at home he becomes a sovereign, possessing the fourfold 
army, and other attributes as described above. Should he, for- 
saking urban life and retire to a hermitage, he would become a 
Tathagata of great renown and a perfect Buddha. Beholding 
him thus, the sage cried much, shed profuse tears, and sighed 
deeply. 

King S’uddhodana, seeing that the sage was greatly agitated, 
horripilated, crying, shedding tears, and heaving sighs, humbly 
asked him, “why do you cry? why do you shed tears? why 
do you heave deep sighs ? May no evil befal the Prince!” 

Asita replied, “I cry not, O Mahérdja, for the sake of the 
Prince, nor is any evil to befal him. I ery on my own account.” 

** And what is the reason of it ?” 

“JT am, Maharaja, an old, emaciated octogenarian. The 
prince Sarvarthasiddha is sure to acquire the sequenceless per- 
fect knowledge, and, acquiring it, he will turn the wheel of the 
never-to-be-equalled religion, which cannot be turned by any 
S’ramana, or Brahmana, or Deva, or Mara, or any other with the 
same religion. He will impart religion for the good and gratifica- 
tion of all beings, including gods. He will expound the religion 
which is auspicious at the beginning, auspicious at the middle, 
and auspicious at the end, of good purport, well arranged, un- 
equalled, complete, perfectly pure, well-environed, includes Brah-« 
macharya, and ends in virtue. Those, who follow religion by 
hearing it from us, will throw aside all trammels of caste, and be 
free from decay, disease, death, grief, lamentation, pain, melan- 
choly,injury, and labour. By raining the water of true religion the 
Prince will gladden the hearts of those who are oppressed by the 
fire of passion, envy, and delusion. He will bring to the straight 
path of nirvéna those wicked persons of vicious motives who are 
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travelling in wicked ways. He will untie the bonds of those 
persons who lie fettered in the cage of worldliness and pain. 
He will create the eye of knowledge for those whose eyes are 
enveloped by the dense darkness of utter ignorance. He will 
pluck out the dart of affliction from the sides of those who 
have been pierced by it. For example, Maharaja, even as the 
fig blossoms‘ rarely and at some places, so on rare occasions, and 
at certain places, in course of millions of years, adorable Buddhas 
are produced on this earth. This Prince is one of them. He 
will for certain understand the sequenceless, perfect Bodhi 
knowledge. Having understood it, he will rescue hundreds of 
thousands of millions of persons from the ocean of worldliness, 
and establish them in immortality. But I cannot behold that 
Buddhist jewel, and hence it is, Maharaja, that I am crying, and 
am deeply grieved, and heaving deep sighs. I shall not be able 
toadore him. It is laid down in the Mantras, the Vedas, and the 
S‘4stras, that it is not proper that the Prince Sarvarthasiddha 
should abide at home.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because, Mahdardéja, the Prince Sarvarthasiddha is endowed 
with the thirty-two signs of a great personage.” 

* And what are the thirty-two signs ?” 

“They are: (1) the Prince Sarvarthasiddha has a coil of curly 
hair on his head ;* this, great king, is the first sign of a great 
personage with which the Prince is endowed. (2) His hair is of a 
blackish deep blue colour like the neck of the peacock, and curling 
on the right side. (8) His forehead is large and even. (4) Be- 
tween the eyebrows of Sarvarthasiddha there is a circle of hair 
of the colour of snow or silver. (5) His eyes are black like 
the eyelashes of the cow. (6) He has forty uniform, (7) closely 
set, (8) white teeth. (9) The voice of Prince Sarvarthasiddha 
is like that of a Bréhmana. (10) His tongue is full of moisture ; 
(11) it is large and slender. (12) His lower jaw is like that 
of a lion. (18) His neck is well raised. (14) The ends of 
his shoulders are raised like the saptachhada flower (Alastonia 
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écholaris).© (15) His radiance is delicate,5! and of the colour of 
gold; (16) and steady. (17) His arms are long and hanging, 
(18) The upper part of his body is like that of a lion; (19) 
the body of Prince Sarvarthasiddha is as long as his fathom. 
(20) Every hair on his body is detached, ascending upwards, and 
turned on the right side. (21) His bottom is covered with hair, 
(22) His thighs are well developed. (23) His legs are like those 
of the gazelle. (24) His fingers are long. (25) Expansive are 
his hands and feet; (26) soft and fresh are his hands and feet; 
(27) with his fingers and toes joined with webs. (28) His 
toes are long. (29) On the sole of each of his feet, Mah4rdaja, 
there is a well executed white wheel, full of light and radiance, 
and having a thousand spokes, a felloe anda nave. (30) Even 
and well set are the feet of the Prince Sarvarthasiddha. By 
these thirty-two signs,** Maharaja, is the body of Prince Sar- 
varthasiddha endowed. Such signs, Maharaja, do not appear on 
Chakravarti kings; such signs appear only on Bodhisattvas. 
There are, besides, Maharaja, on the body of Prince Sarvartha- 
siddha eighty subsidiary signs ; and endowed by them, the Prince 
cannot abide at home; he must retire to a hermitage.” 

* What are these eighty subsidiary signs ?” 

“They are: (1) The nails of the Prince Sarvarthasiddha are 
convex; (2) copper-coloured; (8) and smooth. (+) His fingers 
are rounded; (5) and well proportioned. (6) His veins are 
hidden; (7) so are his ankles. (8) [lis jointsareclose. (9) His 
feet are uniform, without irregularity. (10) His feet and heels are 
well spread. (1]) The markings on the palms of his hands are 
smooth; (12) uniform (on both hands); (13) deep; (14) un- 
crooked ; (15) and arranged in due order. 16) His lips are 
(red) like the Bimba fruit. (17) His speech is not loud. (18) 
His tongue is soft, fresh, and copper-coloured. (19) His voice 
is sweet and deep like the bellowing of the elephant, or the rolling 
of clouds; (20) in which the consonants are fully sounded. 
(21) His arms are long. (22) His skinis pure. (28) His body 
is soft; (24) large; (25) vunemaciated; (26) unrivalled; 
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(27) well-adjusted; (28) and well-proportioned. (29) His 
knees are large, swelling and well developed. (30) Mahardja, the 
body of Prince Sarvarthasiddha is well rounded. (81) His body 
is well smoothed ; (32) it is not crooked; (33) it is tapering. 
(84) His navel is deep; (35) notcrooked ; (86) and well fitted ; 
(37) likea needle.s> (38) He is frisky asa bull calf and as big. 
(29) Brilliant without any shadow. (40) Mahérdja, the motion of 
Prince Sarvirtha is stately like that of an elephant; (41) it is 
like that of a lion; (42) or like that of a bull; (43) or like that 
of a goose; (44) itis right-stepped. (45) His waist is rounded ; 
(46) it is not crooked. (47) His belly is like a bow. (48) His 
body is without perforations and faults, and of the colour of blue 
wood. (49) Mahdraja, the canines of Prince Sarvarthasiddha are 
rounded; (50) sharp; (51) and regular. (52) His nose is well 
pointed. (53) His eyesare pure; (54) stainless; (55) laughing ; 
(56) large; (57) and broad; (58) like the petals of the blue 
lotus. (59) Mahdrdaja, the eyebrows of Prince Sarvarthasiddha 
are joined (with each other) ; (60) they are beautiful ; (61) well- 
proportioned ; (62) orderly; (63) and black. (64) His cheeks 
are big; (65) not unequal; (66) and faultless. (67) The 
bridge of his nose is not sunk. (68) Maharaja, the organs of 
Prince Sarvarthasiddha are well apparent; (69) and perfect. 
(70) His mouth and forehead are in keeping. (71) His head 
is full. (72) His hairs are black. (73) He is born with hair. 
(74) His hairs are appropriate; (75) sweet-smelling; (76) unri- 
valled; (77) untroublesome; (78) regular; (79) curly; (80) and 
whirled into the forms of S’rivatsa, Svastika, Nandydvarta, 
and Vardhamana diagrams. These are, Maharaja, the eighty 
subsidiary signs With which Prince Sarvarthasiddha is endowed. 
So endowed it will not be becoming the Prince to remain at 
home; for certain he will retire to a hermitage.” 

Pleased, exhilarated, gratified, glowing in affection and delight, 
by hearing this account of the Prince from the great sage Asita, 
King S’uddhodana, rising from his seat, fell at the feet of the 
Bodhisattva and recited this verse : | 
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‘Thou art bepraised by the Suras including Indra, and 
worshipped by Rishis; thou art the physician of the universe. 
I perform obeisance to thee, O Lord.” 

Then, Bhikshus, king Suddhodana offered refreshment to 
the great sage Asita and his nephew Naradatta, and, having 
refreshed them, bade than adieu after offering them suitable 
presents of cloth &c. 

Through his miraculous power the great sage Asita passed 
away through the sky, and reached his hermitage. There he 
thus addressed his youthful pupil Naradatta: “ Naradatta, when 
you hear that the Buddha has become manifest on this earth, you 
should repair to him, and place yourself under his protection. 
Then the duration of your good, of your welfare, and of your 
gratification will be prolonged.’ 

The following (Gath&s) may be quoted on this subject : 

“ Beholding the Devas assembled under the sky to do honour 
to the Buddha, the celestial sage Asita, of Himachala, felt highly 
gratified. ‘ How delightful (said he) to living beings is the name 
Buddha! It has brought joy on my body, and peace and grati- 
fication on my mind. (1) 

* ¢Ts the name Buddha that of a Deva, or an Asura, or that of 
a Garuda, or a Kinnara? How delightful and gratifying is this 
unheard of name!’ With miraculous eyes he saw the ten 
quarters from the mountain and the earth to the ocean, He 
beheld wonderful and diversified forms, on the earth, on hills, 
on the ocean. (2) 

“Their delightful splendour spreads wide, exhilarating the 
body. The cooling herbage on the crest of the mountain have 
sprouted ; the trees are loaded with flowers, and crowned with 
various fruits. Shortly will the beautiful jewel be manifest in 
the three regions. (8) 

«The earth appears like the palm of the hand, all smooth 
and untainted ; the Devas, in great joy, are roaming about in the 
sky. Even as in the ocean home of the Naga king ag 
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sparkle ‘wonderfully, so will the Jina jewel, derived from the mine 
of religion, be manifest in the continent of Jambu. (4) . 

Since destruction is removed and pain departed, since beings 
are in happiness, since the Devas are roaming about in joy in 
the sky, since the sweet delightful sound of celestial music 1s 
audible, the jewel will surely appear in the three regions,—of him 
are these the premonitory signs. (5) 

‘‘ Asita, with his miraculous eyes, saw the continent ealled — 
Jambu. He saw in the house of Suddhodana, in the noble 
city called Kapila, the mighty Narayana born,'* endowed with 
all auspicious signs, merits and glory. Having seen this he was 
gratified and exhilarated, and his vigour increased. (6) 

“ Eagerly and quickly he came with wondering mind to the 
city of Kapila, and stood at the king’s gate. Seeing many 
millions of persons colleeted there, the decrepit sage said : 

‘Charioteer,®® quickly inform the king that a sage awaits at 
the gate.’ (7) 

“ Hearing this, the charioteer instantly entered the royal palace, ' 
and thus reported to the king: ‘ Your majesty, an anchorite 
awaits at the gate—an exceedingly decrepit, tottering sage.’ 

“The king, to welcome the noble sage, gave orders to allow him 
to enter the palace. (8) 

“Arranging for a proper seat for him, he ordered: ‘Go 
instantly, and give him admission.’ Hearing the charioteer’s 
words, Asita was gratified, and professed satisfaction and pleasure. 
Like the thirsty longing for cold water or the oppressed after a 
hearty meal wishing for a bed, the sage was eager for the delight 
of beholding the noblest of beings. (9) 

“ (He said) ‘Success be to thee, O king! May you reign for 
ever in happiness! May thy seat ever thrive, thou of con- 
trolled mind, of pacified passions, of excellent behaviour !’ 

“The king, welcoming the noble sage, said: ‘ Quickly relate, 
reverend sir, what is the object of your coming to this soyah 
mansion ?’ (10) 
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Pe A son of great beauty bas been born unto thee ; he is proficient 

in the Péramités ; ; he is of great vigour ; he is halberded with the 
thirty-two signs, and endowed with the power of Narayana. 
To behold this son, the Sarvdrthasiddha, lord of men, is my 
wish, and therefore have I come. I have no other object.’ (11) 

““«Sooth, you are welcome, and I am gratified by your visit ; 
but you cannot see the lucky Prince now, as he is asleep. Well, 
you have to wait for a while if you wish to see the pure moon, 
spotless as the fullmoon, surrounded by the host of stars. (12) _ 

“ When the great charioteer, full of the light of the full- 
moon, was awake, the king took the child of a body radiant as 
fire, more resplendent than the sun, glorious as the fullmoon, . 
and said, ‘O sage, behold the adored of men and gods, lustrous 
as the finest gold.’ 

 Asita beheld his two excellent agd beautiful feet marked 
with the discus. (13) | | 

“ Rising then from his seat, and joining his two hands, he salut- 
ed the feet. Versed in the S‘Astras, he, the noble sage, then took 
the child on his lap, and began to study him. He found the child 
shielded by excellent signs, and powerful as Narayana. Shaking 
his head, he, the versed in the Vedas and the Sstras, perceived 
that there was one of two careers open to the child : (14) 

‘“¢ He would either be a mighty sovereign, emperor of the earth, 
or a Buddha, the noblest of men. Grieved in body and mind, he 
shed tears, and heaved deep sighs. The king became uneasy to 
know why should the Brahman shed tears, and said to himself, 
‘I hope this Asita sces no evil pending on my Sarvartha- 
siddha.’ (15) 

“ (He then asked) ‘ Explain, O sage, why yoR weep? Do you 
perceive any good or evil?’ 

‘There is no evil or harm impending on your Sarvdrthasiddha. 
I grieve much for myself, sire, since I om worn out and 
decrepit, and when this youth will attain Buddhahood, and preach 
the religion which will be respected by the world, (16) | 
 ¢T ghall not have the felicity of beholding him. Hence itis 
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that Iam weeping. I know this for certain, O toe: that 
whosoever has on his body the thirty-two noble and untainted 
signs, has one of two careers open to him, and nota third ; he will 
either become a Chakravarti sovereign, or a Buddha, the noblest 
of men. (17) 

“This Prince is not desirous of sensuous objects, so he will be. 
a Buddha.’ | - 

‘‘ Having heard this account from the sage, the king felt de- 
lighted and happy. Rising from his seat, and joining his two 
hands in respect, he saluted the Prince, saying, ‘Thou art 
well-worshipped by Devas, thou art mighty, thou art bepraised 
by sages. (18) 

“< Salutation to the Bem per of the noble object, the 
adored of all in the three regions.’ 

“Asita then graciously @aid to his nephew, ‘ Listen to my oid, -. 
when you hear that the Bodhi has become a Buddha, and is 
turning the wheel of the law on this earth, quickly come under 
the rule of the Muni; you will thereby acquire cessation oe 
all further transmigration.)’ (19) 

“ Having saluted the feet of the Prince and performed circum- 
ambulation of his body, and accepted profuse and valuable gifts 
from the king, the noble sage said, ‘ This son of yours will gratify 
with religion all men and gods in this world.’ Retiring then 
from Kapila, the sage repaired to his hermitage in the wilder- 
ness.” (20) 

Then, Bhikshus, after the birth of the Prince, the Devaputra 
Maheévara invited all the Devaputras of the class S uddhévisa- 
kayika, and thus addressed them: “Since, noble sirs, now that 
the great being, Bodhisattva, has taken birth in the region of 
the mortals, he who has for uncountable hundreds of thousands of 
millions of millions of years accomplished the duties of charity, 
good behaviour, mercy, vigour, meditation, knowledge as also 
fasts and penances; who is endowed with great friendliness, great 
mercy, and great contentment; who has acquired the neutral. 
knowledge ;*! who is bent on promoting the happiness of all 
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ereated beings; who has buckled on him’ the armour of firm 
- vigour; who has acquired the good of the works performed by | 
former Jinas; who is adorned with the signs of a hundred virtues ; 
who is exercised in unfailing might; who is the overthrower of 
antagonistic intrigues; who is possessed of stainless, pure inten- 
tions; whose feet are well worshipped; who upholds the stan- 
dard of the great knowledge; who is the destroyer of the might 
of Méra; who is the great merchant in the three thousand great. 
regions ; who is adored by both men and gods ; who has performed 
the great sacrifice; whose object is the memory of the wealth 
of virtue; who is the destroyer of birth, decay and death; who 
is the well-born ; who is born in the royal dynasty of Ikshaku ;® 
who is the Bodhisattva awakening of the earth ; he is sure ere 
long, appearing on the earth, to acquire the perfect Sambodhi 
knowledge. Itis fit, therefore, that weehould proceed to bepraise 
him, to show him respect, to worship him, and to pray to him, in 
order that thereby the pride and vanity of the vain Devaputras 
may be destroyed. Looking at us engaged in adoration, they, 
too, will adore the Bodhisattva, honour him, and worship him, 
and that will be for the lengthening the period of their desires, 
their welfare, and their happiness until they attain immortality, 
They will also hear of the success and prosperity of king 
Suddhodana. Having thus adored the Bodhisattva, we shall 
return to our places.” 

Now the Devaputra Mahegvara, surrounded by twelve thousand 
Devaputras, making everything in the great city of Kapilavastu 
resplendent by tueir light, came to the abode of king Suddhodana, 
and, with the knowledge of the warder and the permission of the 

‘king, entered the house. He then, with his head, saluted the 
feet of the Bodhisattva, and, placing his scarf on one of hig 
shoulders and circumambulating (the Bodhisattva) many hundred 
thousand times, sat aside, and, taking the child on his lap, encou-. 
raged king Suddhodana (by saying), “ Maharaja, be gratified, 
~ be joyous.” - 
“ Why do you say so ?” 
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“ Since, Mahdrdja, the body of the Bodhisattva is aderned with 
the great marks and the subsidiary ones, and since the Prince 
has, by his colour, his vigour, and his prosperity, overpowered all 
celestial and human regions, therefore, king, he is sure to 
acquire the sequenceless perfect Sambodhi knowledge.” 

Thus, Bhikshus, the Devaputra Mahes’vara and his companion 
Devaputras of the class Suddhavasakayika, having duly worship- 
ped the Bodhisattva, and described him thus, repaired to their 
own homes. 

On this subject these Gathas : 

“Informed of the birth of the ocean of merit, the god Su- 
reévara verily became anxious, saying, ‘ verily 1 must proceed and 
worship that precious saint whose worship is rarely to be heard 
even in many millions of kalpas.’ (1) : 

« Attended by full twelve thousand Devas, all adorned with 

jewelled tiara, and full of motion, quickly repaired to the noble 
city called Kapila, and, halting at the gate of the king, (2) 
_ told the warder, in pleasing accents, ‘inform the king that 
we wish to enter the house.’ On hearing these words the 
warder entered the house, joined his hands in supplication, and 
thus addressed the king : (3) 7 

Victory be to the Lord! May thou be prolonged in life t 
May thou long govern the people! There await at the gate beings 
resplendent with the light of profuse virtue, adorned with 
jewelled crowns, of quick motion, having faces like the fullmoon, 
and of steady radiance like that of the moon. (4) 

*¢Sire, the shadow of these beings cannot any where possibly 
be seen,® nor have I heard the sound of their footsteps. Nor, 
walking on the earth, they raise any dust, and noone can be 
satiated by looking at them. (5) 

«The light of their body spreads wide; their speech is so sweet 
that no human being has the like of it. They are grave, amiable, 
well-behaved, and of noble birth. I suspect they are gods, and 
not men. (6) - 

“*They have in their hands excellent flowers, garlands, unguents, 
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and silken vestments, and appear full of respect. Doubtless, 
sire, the gods have come, anxious to see and worship the Prince, 
the god of gods.’ (7) 

“The king, having heard these thrilling words, said : 

‘Go and say, ‘ please enter the house.’ Such grandeur and 
merit, such motion as you describe, cannot belong to men.’ (8) 

“The warder, with joined hands, thus addressed the gods, 
‘Ordered by the lord of men, you may enter.’ Well satisfied 
and pleased, and carrying excellent garlands and essences, they 
entered the king’s house which was like a celestial palace. (9) 

“ Seeing the noble gods entering the house, the king rose from 
his seat, joined his hands, and addressed them, “ here are chairs 
with jewelled feet, favour me by taking your seats on them.’ (10) 

“ Having taken their seats thereon, they, without pride or hau- 
teur, said, ‘ Listen, king, the object with which we have come; 
there has been born unto you a son of profuse virtue, pure body, 
and well-worshipped feet, and we wish to see him. (11) 

« «We know all rules, and are acquainted with all noble signs, 
and can foretell what is happening (anywhere) and what will 
happen. Lord of the earth, you are fortunate, drop all anxiety. 
We want to see the body adorned with the auspicious marks.’ (12) | 

“The king with pleasure brought to the gods of high crowns, 
the Prince of resplendent complexion from the nursery, where he 
was surrounded by women. The three thousand regions quaked 
when the child was brought out of door. (13) 

“The noble gods successively beheld the copper-coloured nails, 
pure as a spotless leaf and full of glory; then, rising from their 
seats, they of the nodding crowns saluted with their heads the 
Prince of immaculate light. (14) | 

“ From his marks, from his appearance, from the resplendence 
of his virtuc, from his head and crown, from his motion, 
from his eyes, from his spotless radiance, from the whirl of hair 
between his eye-brows, (they were perfectly satisfied that) he 
would perceive the Bodhi after overcoming Mara, (15) 
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“ Reflecting on his merits they sang hymns in praise of 
the meritorious one, the knower of truth, the destroyer of dark- 
ness and pain. (They sang), ‘soon will be manifest the true 
jewel, the remover of birth, decay, death, pain and woe. (16) 

“<The whole of the three regions are in flames, heated by 
the threefold fire of wishes, desires and worldliness. Thou, 
learned one, by bringing forth the cloud of religion over the 
three thousand regions, wilt blow out the fire of pain with the 
water of immortality. (17) | 

«¢Thou art of friendly speech, thou art full of mercy, thea 
art of amiable speech, thou art of unaffected sound and sweet 
words from thy celestial voice. Do thou send forth thy behest 
over the three thousand regions of the universe, and quickly 
proclaim the Boddhi? (18) | 

“¢ Despicable are the wicked Tirthikas; they are of vicious 
intent ; they lie enthralled in the bonds of worldly attachment. 
Hearing of thy religion of nihility supported by every argument, 
they will run away like jackals before a lion. (19) 

“<¢ Piercing through the mass of ignorance, and the smoke 
of pain, for the manifestation of humanity, cast the rays of 
knowledge, and dispel the great darkness from the whole 
universe. (20) 

“¢Qn the birth of a being of such wonderful purity, men 
and gods have obtained the highest blessings. The road of vice 
is closed, and the wide road of the gods is made resplendent, 
glowing in light, by the purifier, the jewel among men.’ (21). 

“Then showering excellent flowers on the city named Kapila, 
circamambulating (the person of the Prince), respectfully singing 
hymns in his praise, and shouting ‘ Buddha, Buddha,’ the Suras 
cheerfully returned to the sky.” (22) 
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NOTES. 


1. Oarrying vases filled with scented water, p.119. The refer- 
ence to aromatic water is frequent both in Hindu and Buddhist 
writings, but I have failed to find any mention of the manner in 
Which, and the articles with which, water was perfumed for use, As 
there is no mention anywhere of the rose flower, rose-water could 
not have been intended, ‘The pandanus water is largely used now 
all over India, but the pandanus is not common in the North-Western 
Provinces. Itis probable, therefore, that fennel and other seeds were 
used for perfuming water. 

2. Jewels appeared pendant under networks over towers, palaces 
and gateways, p.119. This is a poetical embellishment of a common 
practice. The practice of hanging nets over courtyards, and deco- 
rating them with artificial flowers, birds, and fishes made of tinsel 
and lightwood (sold) is to this day common all over India, and on 
the occasion of the Rasa-puja festival is held a sine qua non. It 
is often referred to in the Bhdgavata Purana. As large assemblages 
are generally held in courtyards covered over with awnings, this net- 
work under the awning serves as a pretty decoration. Sometimes the 
network is set up without the awning. 

3. The voices of crows, owls, vultures, wolves and jackals were 
no longer audible, p.119. The cries of these animals are believed to 
be portents of evil. 

4, These were the thirty-two prevalent omens, p.119. My MSS. 
supply only 31 omens, or rather merge two omens into one, and 
thereby reduce the total by one. The fourth in my text runs thus: 
“Hight trees grew forth, -and twenty hundreds of thousands of 
stores of innumerable jewels came to view.” In the Tibetan version 
the eight trees constitute one omen, and the stores another. The 
Burmese version refers to “ thirty-two mighty wonders” (Bigandet I, 
p. 89), but does not name them in detail. The Rev. Mr. Beal haw. 
omitted the description of the omens in his translation from the 
Chinese version. | 
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5. Lord, listen to my wieh, p.120. According to the Sanskrit and 
the Tibetan versions, Maya herself desires to proceed to the garden 
of Lumbini for a pleasure excursion. Thé season was the spring, the 
trees were covered with new leaves and flowers, and she longed for a 
change by way of recreation. The Burmese and the Siamese versions 
make the lady request permission to go to her father’s country- 
house at Dewah to pass her time among her friends and relations, 
(Bigandet I, p. 34, and Alabaster’s Wheel of the Law, p.100). The 
Chinese version gives quite a different turn tothe narrative. According 
to it Suprabuddha Grahapati, the father of Maydé, sent certain 
messengers to king S’uddhodana, at Kapilavastu, with this mes- 
sage, “as I am informed my daughter, Maya, the queen of 
your majesty, is now with child, and already far advanced in 
pregnancy, and, as I fear that when the child is born, my daughter 
will be short-lived, I have thought it right to ask you to permit 
my daughter Maya to come back to me and rest in my house ; and, 
I have prepared for her reception the Lumbini garden, and every 
proper amusement. Let not the king be displeased at the request, 
for, immediately the confinement is over, I will send my daughter to 
her home with you.” S’uddhodana acceded to this request, had a 
proper retenue marshalled, and sent the queen.to her father’s house. 
(Beal, p. 42.) 

6. Lumbini garden, p. 120. The word here used is wdydna or 
garden, but the word vana a ‘ wood’ or ‘forest’ is also frequently 
used, and the inference is that it was a park, or a forest partially 
cleared to serve as a park. As the narrative stands in the Sans- 
krit and the Tibetan versions, this garden would seem to be a park 
belonging to S’uddhodana, but the quotation given above in the next 
preceding note shows that it belonged to the father of the lady, 
and was situated in the country of Dewah or Devadaha, also called 
Koli. It was once the kingdom of Devadatfa, a cousin and inveterate 
enemy of Sarvarthasiddha. According to the Chinese text the garden 
was called after the name of the wife of the chief minister of Supra- 
buddha. See note 11 below. 

. |. Mridafgas, p. 121. A percussion instrument about two feet 
six inches long, thickest in the middle, and tapering towards both 
ends. The barrel is made of baked earth, and the ends, 6 inches in 
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diameter, are mounted with goatskin, partially covered with a thick 
paste to make it resonant. The instrument is very common in 
Bengal and northern India, . 

8. Mukunda, p. 121. I have failed to identify this instrument. 
Its name does not occur in any of the several works on musical 
instruments that I have consulted. I suspect my MSS. are corrupt 
here, and the word is wrongly spelt. In the French translation of 
the Tibetan text, the words are “ Préparez des tambours d’airain, des 
luths, de flites, des harpes, des tambourins et cent mille clochettes 
au son agréable.” (Foucaux, p. 84.) 

9. “Scented waters,” p. 122. See note 1, above. 

10. Mis’raka Park, p. 122. One of Indra’s gardens. It is 
described to be the most luxurious that human mind can conceive. 

ll. Waved-leaved fig tree, p.123. The Sanskrit word is Plaksha, 
which is generally used to indicate the waved-leaved fig tree, Ficus in- 
Jectoria, vernacular Pakur, and I have translated it accordingly. Itis 
also applied to the Hibiscus populneoides and the Ficus religiosa. The 
Abhinishkramana Sitra takes it for the Jonesia Asoka. The Chinese 
version gives Paldsa (Butea frondosa) for Plaksha, and the Burmese 
text makes it Engyin, or the Shorea robusta, while the Siamese version 
has Simwaliwana, which is obviously a corruption of Sdlmalivana or 
a forest of S’dlmali or silk-cotton trees—Bombax heptaphyllum, Tf 
Mr. Carlleyle’s identifications of Kapilavastu with Bhuila Dih, 18 
miles to the east of Fyzabad, and of Koli or Devadah with Baghnagar, 
be correct, (they have been accepted to be so by General Cunning- 
ham), we find a Sal forest between the two, about 8 or 9 miles away 
to the east of Kapilavastu, and the Sal therefore should be the 
correct version. (Arhzological Survey of India, XII.) 

Nor is the name of the tree the only discordant point in the story. 
The manner of coming to the tree and the birth are differently related 
by the different texts. The Sanskrit and the Tibetan texts take the 
lady to the tree casually as she was rambling about in the garden. The 
Burmese text brings her to the park in her way to her father’s house. 

“ Between the two countries an immense forest of lofty Engyin 
trees extends to a great distance. As soon as the cortége reached it, 
five water™!*-> shot forth spontaneously from the stem and the main 
branches 3h tree, and innumerable birds of all kinds, by their 
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melodious tunes, filled the air with the most ravishing music, Trees, 
similar in beauty to those growing in the seats of Nats, apparently 
sensible of the presence of incarnated Buddha, seemed to share in 
the universal joy. . 

“On beholding this wonderful appearance of all the lofty trees of. 
the forest, the queen felt a desire to approach nearer, and enjoy the 
marvellous sight offered to her astonished regards. Her noble atten- 
dants led her forthwith a short distance into the forest. Maia, 
seated on her couch, along with her sister Patzapati, desired her 
attendants to haveit moved closer to an Engyin tree (Shorea robusta), 
which she pointed out. Her wishes were immediately complied with. 
She then rose gently on her couch ; her left hand, clasped round the 
neck of her sister, supported her in a standing position. With the 
right hand she tried to reach and break a small branch, which she 
wanted to carry away. On that very instant, as the slender rattan, 
heated by fire, bends down its tender head, all the branches lowered 
their extremities, offering themselves, as it were, to the hand of the 
queen, who unhesitatingly seized and broke the extremity of one of the 
young beughs. By virtue of a certain power inherent in her dignity, 
ona sudden all the winds blew gently through the forest. The 
attendants, having desired all the people to withdraw toa distance, 
disposed curtains all round the place the queen was standing on. 
Whilst she was in that position, admiring the slender bough she held 
in her hands, the moment of her confinement happened, and she was 
delivered of a son. 

“ Four chief Brahmas received the newborn infant on a golden net» 
work, and placed him in the presence of the happy mother, saying, 
“Give yourself up, O Queen, to joy and rejoicing; here is the 
precious and wonderful fruit of your womb.” (Bigandet I, pp. 357) 

The Siamese version is closely similar to this. According to it : 

“ Between the cities of Kapila and Dewadaha, there was in those 
days a forest of the most splendid trees, named Simwaliwana. It 
was a lovely spot. Interlacing branches, richly covered with foliage, 
sheltered the traveller as if he were covered with a canopy. The. 
sun’s scorching rays could not penetrate to the delicious shade. All 
over the trees, from their trunks to their very tops, bunches of flowers 
budded, bloomed, and shed their fragrant leaves, and unceasingly 
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‘budded and bloomed again. ~ Attracted by their sweet pollen, flights 
of shining beetles buzzed around them, filling the air with a melodi-’ 
ous humming, like to the music of the heavens. There were pools 
full of lotuses of all colours, whose sweet scent was wafted around 
by gentle breezes, and whose fruit floated on the waters in all stages 
of ripeness. 

“ When the Queen Maia entered this forest, the trees, the inanimate 
trees, bowed down their heads before her, as if they would say, “ En- 
joy yourself, O queen ; among us, ere you proceed on your journey.” 
And the queen, looking on the great trees, and the forest lovely as 
the gardens of the angels, ordered her litter to be stayed, that she 
might descend and walk. 

“Then, standing under one of the majestic trees, she desired to 
pluck a sprig from the branches, and the branches bent themselves 
down that she might reach the sprig that she desired; and at that 
moment, while she yet held the branch, her labour came upon her. 
Her attendants held curtains around her; the angels brought her | 
garments of the most exquisite softness ; and standing there, holding 
the branch, with her face turned to the east, she brought forth her 
son, without pain or any of the circumstances which attend that 
event with women in general. | 

“Thus was he born, on Friday, the fifteenth day of the sixth month 
of the year of the dog, under the astronomical sign Wisdkhd.” 
(Alabaster, p. 100). 

The Chinese text makes the lady reach her father’s home, and there 
spend some time (rather inconsistently with the terms of the message 
sent by Suprabuddha,) before the idea of going to the Lumbini garden 
ismooted. IJt says— 

* At length, in the second month of spring, on the eighth day, the 
constallation Kwei being now in conjunction, the king, accompanied 
by his daughter Maya, went forth towards the garden Lumbini, 
anxious to see the beauties of the earth. Having arrived at the 
garden, the queen Maya stepped down from her chariot, adorned as 

we have before described, surrounded by dancing women, etc.; and so 
passed from spot to spot, and from tree to tree in the garden, admir- 
ing and looking at all! Now, in the garden, there was one particular 
tree called a Palasa, perfectly strait from top to bottom, and it 
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branches spread out in perfect regularity, its leaves variegated as 
the plumage of a peacock’s head, soft as kalinda cloth, the scent of 
its flowers of most exquisite odour. Delighted at the sight, May& 
rested awhile to admire it, and gradually approached under the shade 
of the tree ; then that tree, by the mysterious power of Bodhisattva, 
bent down its branches, and, forthwith, the queen with her right 
hand took hold of one ; just as in the air, there appears a beautifully 
tinted rainbow stretching athwart heaven ; so did she take hold of 
that curving branch of the Palasa tree and look up into heaven’s 
expanse. Thus, standing on the ground, and holding the branch as 
we have described, with clasped hands an! bended knee, the heavenly 
women who surrounded the queen, addressed her thus :— 


‘The queen now brings forth the child, 
Able to divide the wheel of life and death 
In heaven and earth, no teacher 
Can equal him ; 

Able to deliver both Devas 
And men from every kind of sorrow, 

Let not, the queen be distressed, 
We are hore to support her!’ 


* At this time, Bodhisattva perceiving his mother, May4, standing 
thus with the branch in her hand, then with conscious mind arose 
from his seat and was born.” (Beal, p. 42-3.) 

12. Clothes of various colours suspended from tt, p. 128. This 
mode of decorating trees was at one time very common, and all 
Buddhist sculptures represent the Bodhi tree decorated with clothes 
hanging from its branches. 

Nor was the practice confined to the Buddhists only. I seems 
to be extensively wide-spread and of great antiquity. The object is 
not always the same. In some cases it is, and was, intended to 
honour the tree itself as an old or beautiful or sacred one, as in the 
ease of the plane tree which Xerxes saw in Lydia in his march to 
Greece and was so pleased with it that, according to Herodotus, he 
caused golden robes and ornaments to be hung over it. In others it 
is to honour the spirits of departed saints that clothes are put 
on trees, as we find on trees overhanging the graves of Muhammadan 
saints in India and Arabia. In others evil spirits, hobgoblins, and 
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devils are allowed peace-offerings in that way, and numerous 
instances are met with all over the earth. Mungo Park noticed it 
in Africa, Sir John Lubbock cites instances among the Esthoneans in 
Livonea, Burton in Madagascar, Taylor in Mexico, and Sir John 
Franklin among the Cree Indians. In China and central Asia 
coloured or gilt paper is used more largely than cloth, but strips of 
silk are not wanting, They are offered to the manes, as well as to 
evil spirits. At Darjeling, among the Tibetan population, paper is 
used very largely, but cloth also is frequently seen. As far as I 
could ascertain from the people, the offerings were all intended to 
appease evil spirits; but, seeing that they hung little bits of cloth 
also on their chaityas, I had no reason to doubt that the dead were 
also honoured in the same way. In a paper, under the uncomely 
name of “ Rag-bushes in the East,” Mr. Walhouse has collected a 
large number of instances in all parts of the earth, (Indian Anti- 
quary, 1X, pp. 150/72) and the curious reader will find the paper very 
interesting as showing the wide prevalence of the custom among very 
divergent and totally unconnected races. Doubtless as we see the 
offerings on the trees they are nothing but rags, but when offered 
they were not dirty rags, nor given as dirty rags, but as offerings the 
most convenient at hand. Cloth was wanted, and cloth was given with- 
out regard to its size. Similarly at Hindu S’raddhas, when a man is 
too poor to afford an entire picce of cloth, small slips of cloth, or 
even a few bits of thread, are offered to the manes as emblems of 
entire pieces of cloth. | 

13. Forth from the right side of his mother he issued, p. 128, 
The Siamese version is silent on the subject, and leaves the idea that 
the birth was natural. 

14. There were present Brahma and S’akra, p. 123. The Siamese 
version is silent on the subject. 

15. Silk cloth, p. 123. The word in Sanskrit is divya-kaus‘ika- 
wastra, which in the Tibetan version, as rendered into French, is 
“‘ vétement divin de Kaci (Benares)” (Foucaux, p. 87). The Chinese 
make only Sakra receive the child on “a Kasika garment” (Beal, 44). 
The Burmese and the Siamese make Brahmd receive it on “a golden 
network.” I take kaugika to be a variant of Kausheya ‘made of 
kosha”’ or cocoons, 7. ¢., silk, Kausika cannot be a regular derivative 
of Kasi. 
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16. Two streams of water, one hot and the other cold, p. 124. 
The Burmese text does not notice these streams. The Siamese 
text brings down from heaven two streams of water, one falling “on 
the queen and one upon the Grand Being” (Alabaster, p. 102). Ac- 
cording to the Chinese version the streams came from mid-air, and 
washed only the child. (Beal, p. 47). 

17. Transcendental light, p. 124. This portentous light is dis- 
tinct from the portents subsequently noticed. Itis not referred to in 
the Burmese, the Siamese and the Chinese versions of the story. It 
has been, by some, alleged to be a variant of the star which guided 
the sages who went to visit Christ immediately after his birth. 

18. Hight objects of reflection, p. 124. The objects of medita- — 
tion mean the different forms of meditation. Hindu Yogis recognise 
these forms. | 

19. Advanced seven steps towards the east, p. 124. The different 
versions of the legend all recognise this miraculous occurrence, and 
the words put into the mouth of the child are substantially, but not 
literally, the same. The Bhagavata Purana ascribes to the infant 
Krishna a miracle similar to this. 

20. These and the like miracles become manifest, p. 125. The 
miracles are not given in the same terms nor in the same order in the 
different versions of the story as preserved among the Tibetan, the 
Chinese, the Burmese, and the Siamese nations. Evidently no great 
importance was attached to them. 

21. Ali beings were horripilated with delight, p. 125. When 
adverting to the miracles the present tense is used, but in detailing 
them the text puts the verbin the past tense. ‘This causes a hiatus in 
the narrative. I have closely followed the text. 

22. Why should he again acquire the seguenceless Bodhi knowledge? 
p. 127. The question is a poser, and the Bodhisattva fails to meet 
it directly. In fact the idea of antiquity in regard to the religion 
of S’ékya was an after-thought, and had to be worked out by resort 
to subterfuges. 

23. Free from the threefold destruction, p. 129. Physical, mental, 
and spiritual. 

24. A religion which is like an army, p. 129. The word in 
Sanskrit is antka, which implies a brigade consisting of horses,. 
elephants, chariots and foot-soldiers. 
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25. Quaked like beautiful pearls, p. 181. I do not clearly 
understand the appropriateness of the comparison. Perhaps it means 
that the quaking of the earth was so gentle that it was as delightful 
as the sight of pendant pearls shaken by a gentle breeze, 

26. The Maruts, p. 182. The word marut may mean the regent 
of the wind, or a god simply. It is not clear what is meant in the 
text. . 

27. The Apsarases said, O Devi, p. 182. The text has Deva in 
the masculine gender, and this would imply the king ; but the address 
is obviously intended for the queen, and I, therefore, assume the text 
to be incorrect. | 

28. People from the great city of Kapila having come, p. 12. 
The narrative shows that May4 went out of the city, whether it be 
for a ramble in a garden in the suburbs, or to her father’s house, 
but S’uddhodana remained at home in the city. Why should these 
people then come to him from the city to announce the births and other | 
auspicious occurrences in the city? The answer may be that the king 
was in the palace, and the people came from the city to the palace to ree 
port the occurrences ; or that he had gone to the garden on hearing of 
the birth of his son and heir, and there, immediately after the birth, 
received the messengers. According to the Chinese version, Maha. 
nama of the family name of Basita, who was the chief or prime- 
minister of S’uddhodana, repaired along with his colleagues to visit 
the Lumbini garden, and, standing outside the gate, noticed the 
miraculous occurrences, and engaged himself in conversation with his 
companions as to their cause, when a maid-servant came out of the 
garden and communicated to them the news of the birth. There- 
upon, Mahdnama immediately returned to Kapilavastu, and reported 
the birth to the king, who, along with his officers, proceeded to the 
Lumbini garden to behold his son and heir. 

“ Having arrived at the outer gate of the garden, they immediately 
despatched a messenger to the queen to congratulate her on the 
auspicious event of the birth and its attending circumstances, and to 
express the king’s desire to see the child. To which the queen made 
reply, ‘Go! tell the king he may enter the garden!’ Then a woman 
in attendance, secing the king in the garden, took the child in her 
arms, and, approaching the king, said, ‘The royal babe salutes his 
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father.’ To whom the king answered, ‘Not so! first of all send 
him to the Brdhman ministers in attendance, and afterwards let him 
see me!’ Then the nurse forthwith took Bodhisattva to the place 
where the Brahmans were. At this time the chief minister (Kwo sse), 
and the Brahmans, having looked at the child, addressed S’uddhodana 
in the following terms of congratulation, ‘ All honoured be the king, 
and prosperous for evermore! Even as we see that this babe will 
prosper ! even so may the king and all the S’dkya race increase and 
ever flourish. Maharaja! this child will certainly, and of necessity, 
become a holy Chakravartin monarch !’ 

“At this time, queen Maya, the mother of Bodhisattva, beholding 
S’uddhodana and the ministers, her face glowing with joy, imme- 
diately inquired of the king in these words, ‘Maharaja! recite to 
me, I pray you, the distinguishing signs of one who is to become a 
Chakravartin monarch! Tell me, I pray you, what these are that my 
heart may also rejoice!’ Then Suddhodana Raja desired the Brahe 
man ministers to explain and point out the distinctive signs of a 
Chakravartin monarch.” (Beal, p. 50). The Brahmans, thereupon, 
explain the signs on the babe which betokened great prosperity. In 
our text the signs are expounded by Asita. 

29. Naked, p. 138. I fail to perceive the appropriateness and 
force of this epithet. I suspect the text is corrupt. 

30. Lawny mane, p. 133. ‘The object is to imply chestnut borses, 
which were always held in greater estimation than horses of other 
colours. See my ‘ Indo-Aryans,’ I, p. 333. 

81. Retired in delight, p. 133. The text here is incomplete, 
consisting of only half a distich, and the accuracy of the translation 
is therefore questionable. The purport, too, is not apparent. 

82. Bovine calves, p.183. Kapilé means a young she-elephant, 
but as the preceding word karenw implies both male and female 
elephants, 1 take the following word to mean bovine calves. In the 
vernacular of Bengal in the present day Aapild, corrupted into kaild, 
is used to indicate a cowecalf. 

32. <As'vattha saplings were produced, p. 184. The Sanskrit 
words are chaturndm cha dvipakotisatasahasrdndm madhye prithivt- 
pradese asvatthayashtth prddurabhit. They may be rendered into 
“On the land in the middle of the four times many hundreds of 
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‘thousands of tens of millions of islands an aévattha staff was — 
produced.” <A staff pure and simple is, however, no part of any — 
Buddhist paraphernalia; it is held in no estimation, and in the vast — 
volume of Buddhist literature extant, in which the mantle, the alms- — 
bowl and other articles are so frequently mentioned, a staff is never 
adverted to. This rendering, therefore, cannot be accepted as correct. 
The Tibetan version of the text, as rendered into French, has s’éleva | 
de la terre la tige d’un Agvattha, (Foucaux, p. 97) and this is 
obviously the right meaning. The object of the text is to show 
that along with the sage, were born Yagodhard, his wife; Chhandaka, 
his charioteer ; AKantuka, his favourite horse, and most of those who 
subsequently became his foremost disciples. And as the agvattha 
tree also formed an integral part of his faith, it is but natural to 
suppose that his biographers should include it among the productions 
of the time of his birth, ‘The merit of dedicating the aévattha 
tree is highly extolled, and even Hindus try to avail themselves of it 
by such dedication, and in the Bhagavadgité Krishna describes 
himself as the asvattha among trees. In the Sui Behar inscription 
reference is made to a dedication of it by a Buddhist, Dr. Hoernle, 
however, thinks differently. Misled by the word yathi, he says :— 
“What the yatht is, I do not know; perhaps others who are 
better acquainted with the practices of Buddhism may be able to 
explain it. The word, in the modern form /ath, is applied to monu- 
mental pillars, like the well-known stone pillars of Allahabad, Dehli, 
Banaras and other places; but that can hardly be the meaning of the 
word here. The word is also applied to a monk’s staff. This, at 
first sight, would seem to be a much more likely meaning. The 
éropana ‘setting up’ or ‘assuming’ of a staff might be a ceremony, 
indicating the assumption of a high clerical office (asin the case of 
a Bishop’s staff or crook). Or ‘putting up (putting aside) the 
staff’ might be a euphemism for ‘death;’ the monk having died, 
his yathi may lave been enshrined by the two pious ladies. It is 
impossible to avoid connecting in one’s thoughts the curious shaft 
which pierces the tower, and the mouth of which was closed with 
the copperplate that bears the inscription, with the yatht mentioned 
in that inscription as having been enshrined. Can it be possible that. 
the shaft was the receptacle of the yatht? The dimensions of the 
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shaft, no doubt, are large; but the yathi need not have been a real 
mendicant’s staff, or at leastonly sucha one pro forma; in reality 
it might have been an object more like the famous /dfh or iron 
pillar of Debli; perhaps ornamented with jewels and precious stones,’” | 
(‘Indian Antiquary,’ Vol. X, Nov. 1881, p. 327.) 

Doubtless the ordinary meaning of yashti, is a staff; but 
according to Wilson it also means “a creeper.” (Dictionary, eub 
voce). Taking a staff to be the radical meaning it would by 
metonymy stand for the trunk of a tree, and the staff may then well 
stand for the whole tree. The word dropana, rendered into “ setting 
up” or “assuming,” comes from the root ruk “to grow from seed,” 
“to grow as a tree,” “ tosow seed.” The only word used for planting 
all over northern India, is rohnd, whence rod, &c. It is used in contra 
distinction to vap or vond, “to sow broadcast.” The conjecture about — 
“‘a ceremony indicating the assumption of a high clerical office (as 
in the case of a Bishop’s staff or crook)” is due solely to the famie 
liarity of the learned gentleman with the European idea of the 
staff of office, but it is not common in India. It is true that among 
one sect of the Hindus, the Dandis, the assumption of the danda 
or staff is synonymous with retirement from worldly life to ascetic 
mendicancy, and the Dandis do always carry about a thin bamboo 
switch as the emblem of their mode of life; but there is lite- 
rally nothing to show, (and we have enough in the literary re- 
mains of the Buddhists to show all the details of their monastic 
lives,) that the ceremony of assuming a staff formed any part of it. 
The idea of the crook has come from the Biblical metaphor of the 
shepherd and his flock, the shepherd holding the crook over his lambs 

»to lead them to the right path. There is no such metaphor current 
among the Buddhists, and to the best of our information never was, 
and it would be futile, therefore, to identify the yathi with the crook, 
To Europeans the idea of the crook may not, at first sight, strike as 
inconsistent, but there is nothing but a fancied similitude to support it. 

The word is in the singular number in the original, but I have 

changed it into the plural to make it consonant with the innumerable 
islands referred to. Asin the case of Kantaka a single horse was 
wanted, and yet twenty thousand colts were produced, so for a single 
tree required for the sage to sit under during his meditation a great. 
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many were produced. Besides, we are dealing not with facts but 
fancies, and therefore there is nothing to stand in the way. 

84. As it was before so it became after, p. 134. The incident is 
not noticed by the southern Buddhists. Is it possible to suppose that 
the case was one of difficult parturition, and an operation, something 
like the Cesarean operation, had to be performed and that led to the 
mother’s death P The idea of the operation was not unknown in 
India. In the case of Eve the absence of a mother suggested the 
unnatural expedient. _ 

35. With scented oil, p. 184. The use in India of oils richly 
perfumed was, it would seem, as common before as it is now. Itisa 
pity we have nothing left to show the process followed in preparing 
such oils. : 

36. Foreign rishis versed in the five means, p. 1384. Who the 
foreigners were, there is nothing to show. Their knowledge of the 
five means is indicated by the word, panchdbhijnah. According to the 
Pentaglot Vocabulary the five sciences are, lst, ‘‘ La science pareille 
a’un miroir; 2nd, la science de l’égalité (des substances) ; 3rd, la 
science de l’observation ; 4th, la science de l’achévement de ce qu'il 
Taut faire; Sth, la science des régions de la Loi (Dharma)."” <Apud 
Foucaux, p. 98. 

37. The music of the clarion and the tadava, p. 185. I can find 
no account of the fadava in any Indian work on music. If the word 
could be taken to be shadava it would mean aninstrument with six 
strings arranged in a hexatonic style, but it occurs as tidava in 
several Buddhist works. 

38. Lhe great lotus may sprout, p. 185. It is not clear whether 
this refers to the great lotus which shot forth from the bottom of 
the earth and yielded the essence for the nourishment of the sage 
during his foetal state, (p. 102), or merely a poetical imagery to imply 
his birth. Probably it means the former. 

39. Pieces of chintz, p. 136. The Sanskrit term is vichitra- 
patolaka, lit. “many coloured cloth.” This is not included in the 
Tibetan version. | 
40. ‘Lhe S’akyas including the elders, men and women, p. 188, 
The Sanskrit words are mahallaka-mahallakddyah S’ékydh. Wilson, 
in his Dictionary, explains mahallaka to mean, “an eunuch employed 
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in a harem,’ and adds “mahalla said to mean the inner apart. 
ments ‘probably the Arabic word Use* and kan added.” In his. 
S‘abdakalpadruma, Sir Raja Radhakanta assigns this meaning 
to mahallika, but for mahallaka gives ‘warder of the inner 
apartments’ (antahpura-rakshaka) without adding that the warder 
should be a eunuch. He quotes Jatddhara and the S’abdaratné® 
vali for its synonyms, of which the former gives samidalla, 
kanchukt, sthapatya, Sauvidalla and Veddika, and the latter, 
Saunidallaka, and antarvais’tka. None of these imply a eunuch 
necessarily. But whether a eunuch or not, it is certain that 
the meaning is not applicable here, for it is to be presumed that those 
who sat in consultation to decide upon appointing a foster-mother 
for the prince were men of higher rank than warders, whether male 
or female. Moreover, in a subsequent passage the warder of the 
palace announces to the king that a sage (rishi) old (wriddha) ema- 
ciated (jzrna) and mahallaka had appeared at the gate. Itcannot be 
assumed that he meant the sage to be a warder or a eunuch, Again, 
the sage describes himself as “old, emaciated, and mahallaka,” and did 
not mean that he was a warder or a eunuch. It is evident then that 
the word has another meaning, and this occurs in Pali. In Childer’s 
Pali Dictionary the equivalents given are “ old, aged ; spacious, large, 
broad, big,” (p. 228), and Bohtlingk has given the meaning of old, 
derived from Buddhist works. As my text has old (vriddha) coupled 
with mahallaka, I infer that the latter means “ very old,” ¢. e., not only 
old but ‘‘ very old,” an octogenarian or so, and these being the seniors 
or elders of the race, I take it that the idiomatic meaning is seniors or 
elders, who are in the preceding sentence described as vriddha-vriddhd, 

41. All these are inexperienced, p. 188. The Sanskrit word is 
Vadhukd, which means a young wife but not a matron, 7. e., a 
married woman but not experienced in the duties of a mother. 

42. But here is the good matron Gautamt, p. 188. The Sanskrit 
word which I render into matron is prajévaté, from prajd “ offspring,” 
and vati “ possessing,” and it appears to be the most appropriate in 
contrast with the young wives (vadhukds) who tendered their services, 
but were rejected on the grounds of their youth and inexperience. 
It should be noticed, however, that the reading in the Tibetan, the 
Chinese, the Ceylonese, the Péli, the Burmese and the Siamese texts is 
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Prajépati, which means Brahmé insite or his ten divine sons or a 
king, a father, a son-in-law, or the sun. The word is of thagnascu- 
_ line gender, and not applicable to a woman. Translators have all taken 
the term to be the proper personal name of the lady, making Gautami 
her tribal name. It is doubtful, however, if in India in former times 

} masculine term was used for a female, and I suspect, therefore, that 
“the difficulty of managing the liquid letter » has led to the conversion 
of Prajdvati into Prajdpati. Women seldom received a tribal or 
gotra name in India. They lost their father’s gotra on marriage, and 
their husband’s gotra would not be distinctive enough for use; every 
woman in the family having the same gotra. In the case of Gautami, 
her father’s gotra, was Vasishtha, not Gautama. To Puropean 
_ translators, who are so familiar with double names the two names 
appeared to be the most appropriate, but I have no reason to doubt 
that we have in the text an epithet and a proper name to deal with, 
and not a personal anda race name. It is possible, however, for an 
epithet to crystalise into a nickname. 

43. Then king S'uddhodana invited the S’ékyas to a@ meeting, 
p. 1388. This meeting to consider whether the prince would remain 
at home or become a hermit is quite unnatural and out of place here. 
In the Chinese text, the meeting is appropriately held for astro- 
logers to expound the horoscope of the child. In the Sanskrit text 
no mention i is made of casting a horoscope. 

44, A great sage (maharshi) named Asita, p. 188. In Hindu 
works sages are classed into Brahmarshis, or sages of the region of 
Brahmé ; Maharshis-or those of the region called Mahar ; Devarshis 
or those of the region of the Devas; Kdjarshis or those of the caste 
of Kshatriyas, and simply Rishis, the last two being of the region of 
the mortals. The author of the Lalita-Vistara evidently does not 
bear in mind this classification, for he has called the sage in some 
places a Maharshi and in others Devarshi: his idea of a Maharshi was. 
that of a great (mahé) rishi, nor is it peculiar to him. 

The name of Asita has been changed in the southern texts (Pali, 
Burmese and the Siamese) into Kaladewila, ‘This is, however, 
merely the result of a translation ; Asita means black, and kala is its 
synonym, the affix dewila being a corruption of devala a priest 
whose vocation is to worship idols in private houses. | 

The story of Asita, though substantially the same, is varied very 
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munch in detail in the southern and the Chinese texts. It is not 
worth ghile, however, to notice the differences at length. The 
following account is given of the sage in the Siamese text: “In 
those times lived a holy man named Kaladewila, who was a member 
of a religious body whose doctrine differed from those of Buddha; and 
he was the teacher of the king Suddhodana. He was the master o; 
the five supernatural arts, and of the eight perfections of meditative 
abstraction, and had the power of flying through the air, &., &c. 
This day he had transported himself to the Davadungsa heavens, and, 
sitting there, heard the rejoicings of the angels, and was told by them 
of the birth of king S’'uddhodana’s son.” (Alsbaster, p. 107.) 

45. He addressed his pupil Naradatta, p. 139. As in the case 
of Prajivati Gautami so here, European translators have converted 
an epithet into a proper name. The Sanskrit text has Maradattam 
ménavakam, and mdnavaka means a pupil, and is not a proper name, 
In the Chinese and the southern versions the name is changed into 
Narada. 

46. There the divine sage (Devarshi,) p. 189.* See note 43. 

47. The king, taking up with his two hands the Prince, p. 180. 
According to the Chinese version Asita and Narada went to the 
nursery where the child lay. ‘ Then Maya, taking the child in her 
arms with’ her hands, gently raised, attempted to make him bow his 
head in reverence towards the feet of Asita. But the child by his 
spiritual power turned himself round his mother’s arms, and present- 
ed his feet towards the Rishi. On which the king, taking the babe, 
made the same attempt three successive timgs, with the same result. — 

“ Now, when Asita came to look at the child, a brightness like that 
of the sun shone from his body, and illuminated the great earth, 
and his perfectly beautiful and graceful body sparkled like gold, 
his head like a precious covering, his nose straight, his shoulders 
round, his limbs perfectly proportioned. 

“Then Asita rose from his seat and addressed the king: ‘O king! 
make not the child bow his head to me! but let me rather worship 
his feet!’ And again he recited this hymn of praise: ‘O rare 
event! Oh! seldom seen! A great being has been born! a very great 
being has been born! The tidings I heard in heaven are indeed true, 
respecting this beautiful babe !’ | 

“Then Asita, unbaring his wight shoulder and bending his right 
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knee to the ground, took the child in his arms, and, returning to his 
seat, rested on his knees. 

“Then the queen said, ‘Venerable one! surely you will let the 
babe reverence you by saluting your feet!’ To whom the Rishi 
replied, ‘Say not so,O queen; for, on the contrary, both I and Devas 

“and men should rather worship him!’ (Beal, pp. 57-58.) 

48. ven as the fig blossoms rarely, p. 142. The species of fig 
here referred to is the Ficus glomerata. ‘The belief is universal among 
the Hindus that the fig never blossoms, except on very rare occasions, 
and that whoever is fortunate enough to behold the blossom becomes 
a king. The fact is, the floral envelopes of the fig keep the sexual 
organs completely enclosed, and those envelopes along with the organs 
gradually become the fruit without the envelopes ever opening. 
They are, besides, of a green colour, and, therefore, the inference is 
easily drawn that the fig does not blossom. The junction of the 
envelopes are well indicated on the top, and it is possible, in abnormal 
cases, for the junction to remain unclosed for a time, and then the 
flowering is visible ; but whether such an abnormal case ever happens 
or not, I do not know. It is very common among Bengalis, when 
they a meet a friend whom they had not seen for a long time, to say 
“you are become a fig flower:” tumi dumur phul haiyachha, The 
saying stands for the English “ angel’s visits.” 

49. Ooil of curly hair, p. 142. The word in Sanskrit is 
ushnishas‘irsha, literally ‘turban-headed ;) Ushaisha, however, is 
also used for the curly matted hair coiled round the head of a 
Buddha, and that is what is here referred to. See note 26, page 17. 
The Chinese version has “an excresence of (? on) the top of the 
head ;”? the French version of the Tibetan text has “ Une excroissance 
qui couronne sa téte.”’ 

50. His shoulders are raised like the saptachhada flower, p. 142. 
This is the literal meaning; but in Foucaux’s translation of the 
Tibetan text we have, “il a sept protuberances,” (p. 107), and the 
Chinese make “ the seven places full and round” (Beal, p. 55). The 
confusion has arisen from the attempt to translate saptachhada, 
“ seven-folded.”” It is, however, also the name of the <A/stonia 
echolaris, and I take the comparison to be with the flower of that 
plant, which is rounded, and the shoulders are made like it. A 
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synonym of saptachadda is saptaparna “or seven-leaved,’”’ which shows 
the flower to have seven leaves or petals and not folds. 

51. His radiance is delicate, p. 118. The Sanskrit sinaaes is 
sukshma-suvarna-varnachhavi. In French we have “la peau fine et 
de la couleur d’or,” and in the Chinese version “the body pure, and 
of a golden yellow colour.” 

52. The body of Sarvarthasiddha is as long as his fathom, p. 143. 
The Sanskrit nyagrodha, which means both a fathom and a banyan 
tree, has been taken in the latter sense by the Chinese translator. 
A perfect human figure measures as long as the fathom, and in the 
SAmudrika this is reckoned to be an auspicious sign. The Tibe- 
tans take it to imply the simious peculiarity of the hands reaching 
below the knee. 

53. His fingers and toes are joined with webs, p. 143. The web 
is noticed only at the root of the toes and the fingers, the skin 
between them rising slightly in a thin web. 

54. By these thirty-two signs, p. 143. Following the punctua- 
tion in my text I can count only 30. The Chinese text has 32, and 
the Tibetan 87. The Mahavastu Avadana gives quite a different 
series of signs. See my ‘Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal,’ 
p. 125. 

55. Like a needle, p. 144. I can make nothing of this com- 
parison ; the word in Sanskrit is suchydcharah. 

57. Your gratification will be long protracted, p. 145. The 
conversation between the sage and his pupil is differently given in 
the southern texts, but it is not worth while to take any note of 
it. 

58. The mighty Narayana born, p. 146. .The comparison with 
Narayana here and elsewhere is worthy of note. The divinity and 
greatness of Ndérayana were so well established at the time, that the 
poet thought they afforded the highest comparisons that was available 
to him. 

59. Charioteer, quickly inform the king, p. 146. The prose more 
appropriately names the warder. It was never the duty of a cha- 
rioteer to carry messages from the gate to the audience chamber of 
aking. I cannot make out how the chasioteer is named here, 

60. Wilderness, p. 148, The Sanskrit prose text brings the | 
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' gage from the side of the Himavat mountain, but the Chinese version 
makes him the dweller of Tsang-chang grove, the locale of which is not 
mentioned, The Burmese version places him in the neighbourhood of 
Kapilavastu, for he is described to have been “ in the habit of resorting 
daily to the Prince’s palace for his food.” (Bigandet, I, p. 40.) 
The Siamese version, in common with the preceding two, makes him 
present in the Trayastringa heaven, (Davadungsa, Siamese; Tuwa- 
deintha, Burmese) on a visit, at the time of the birth, and thence to 
desecend’on earth, to appear before S’uddhodana (Alabaster, p. 107). 
The Mahdvastu Avaddna makes him a Brahman of Ujjaini, in 
Dakshindpatha, who was well versed in the Vedas, and, having renoun- 
ced the world, had practised austerities as a hermit on the Vindhyan 
mountain, whence he retired to the Himalaya. All the different versions 
make him the beau-ideal of a Hindu saint of profound erudition. 

61. Who has acquired the neutral knowledge, p. 148. The 
Sanskrit term is upeksha-samudgata-buddhi, which implies that 
knowledge which, having rejected every thing as unreal, remains cone 
fined in itself. It is the same with the samadhi of the Yogis. M. 
Foucaux renders it into “‘ qui est en progression d’une grande joie et 
d’une intelligence élevée par l’indifference (mystique).”” (p. 111.) 

62. The royal dynasty of Ikshaku, p. 149. According to the Kusa« 
jataka Ikshéku was so named because he was born in a sugarcane. Cf. 
my “Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal,” p. 142. 

63. The shadow of these beings cannot any where possibly be seen, 
p. 150. The belief is universal among the Hindus that the body of a 
Deva never casts its shadow on earth, nor in motion produces any 
sound, and celestial beings when on earth appearing before men may 
be easily made out by these tests. S’ri Harsha, in his Naishadha, 
makes use of this belief with great effect. When Damayanti, at her 
second Svayamvara, appeared before the assembled princes to select 
her lord, Indra, Agni, Yama, and Varuna* stood before her along 
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with Nala, and all the five appeared exactly alike. This puzzled the 
lady much, and she was at a loss whom to select. She felt certain. 
that some gods or aerial spirits had come forward to delude her and 
cause mischief, but she knew not how to make them out. At last 
it struck her that no god or spirit could have a shadow, and seeing 
that four out of the five of her suitors cast no shadow on the ground, 
she selected the one who had cast a shadow, and thereby got back 
her long-lost consort.* 

94. Silken vestments, p. 151. The Sanskrit word is patta-damdm, 
which, literally translated, would mean jute cords, from patfta ‘jute’ 
or ‘ flax’, and daman,a cord or rope. Patta, however, is also used 
to imply silk, and the translation may be silk cords; but neither jute 
cords nor silk cords are fit objects of offering, and I take ddman to 
mean by metonymy cloth. 1n the Hindi language it means the skirt 
of a coat, which must have proceeded from daéman having once meant 
cloth. I cannot, however, just now appeal to any ancient authority 
on the subject. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
VISIT TO THE TEMPLE. 


Presents of maidens for the service of the Bodhisattva. Proposal to visit the 
family temple. Preparations for the visit. Prince’s remarks to his aunt. 


Procession. Effect of the Prince’s entrance into the Temple. The salutation 
of the gods, 


Now, Bhikshus, on that very night! on which the Bodhisattva 
took his birth, there were born twenty thousand girls in the houses 
of merchants, Kshatriyas, Brahmanas and householders of the 
great S'akya race. They were all presented by their parents to 
the Bodhisattva for his service and attendance on him. Twenty 
thousand girls were given by king S’uddhodana for service and 
attendance on the Bodhisattva. Twenty thousand girls were given 
for the same purposes by friends, counsellers, relatives, cognates, 
brothers-in-law and wellwishers.2, A like number of girls were 
given for the same purposes by ministers and courtiers. 

Now, Bhikshus, the S’akyas with their elders, both male and 
female, came together to king S’uddhodana, and thus addressed 
him: “ May it please your majesty, the Prince should be taken 
to the house of the Devas.” 

The king said, “ That is proper. Take the Prince to see it. 
Let the city be duly embellished along with all the roads, squares, 
crossings, market-places and highways. Remove therefrom 
all inauspicious objects, such as monocules, hunchbacks, deaf, 
blind, dead and deformed persons. Drive away all persons 
with imperfect organs. Let pleasant sounds be raised. Let 
auspicious trumpets be blown. Let propitious bells be rung 
everywhere. Decorate the gates of the city. Let there be sweet 
music of clarions and tédavas. Let all commanders of castles 
and forts assemble together. Let all bankers, householders, 
officials, warders and courtiers come together. Harness horses 
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to chariots for females. Set in array pitchers full of water. 
Bring together all learned Brahmans. Decorate all temples.” 

Bhikshus, all these arrangements were completed as ordered. 

Then king S’uddhodana entered his chamber, sent for the great 
matron Gautami, and said to her, “ Dress the Prince so that he 
may be taken to the temple.” | 
© Please your majesty,” said the great matron Gautami, and 
dressed the Prince. When the Prince was properly dressed, he 
innocently and with a smiling face and sweet aecent thus 
addressed his aunt,? “ Mamma, where will you take me to ?” 

“To the temple, my son,” said she. Then the Prince, with a 
pleasant face and an arch smile, addressed these verses to his 
aunt : 

“On my birth all these three thousand regions trembled ; 
and S‘akra, Brahmé, Suras, Mahoragas, Chandra, Strya, Vais’- 
ravana, and Kumara saluted me by lowering their heads to the 
ground. (1) | 

“Which are the gods then which are so much greater and 
nobler than me to whom you wish, mamma, to send me? Iam 
the god of gods, nobler than all gods. There is no god equal 
fo me; how can there be one greater than me? (2) 

“ For the gratification of the people, mamma, I shall go. By 
beholding me the crowd will be greatly exhilarated; even those 
who can exhibit wonders will respect me highly, and men and 
gods will know that I am the greatest god.” (3) 

Then, Bhikshus, king S’uddhodana, surrounded and attended by 
Brahmans, merchants, bankers, householders, ministers, provincial 
chiefs, warders, courtiers, friends, and cognates, took the Prince in 
a chariot well-embellished in the inner apartments, and proceeded 
along most sumptuously decorated roads, squares, crossings, 
and markets, redolent with the aroma of burning pastiles, and 
bestrewed with buds and flowers, amidst joyous greetings and 
auspicious music, followed by a grand retinue of elephants, horses, 
chariots and foot soldiers, carrying umbrellas, flags, pennons and 
standards. Hundreds of thousands of Devas bore the chariot of 
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the Bodhisattva. Many hundreds of thousands of millions of 
tens of millions of Devaputras and Apsarases came under the 
sky, and showered flowers, and played divine music, 

Thus did king S’uddhodana, amidst a mighty host of kings, 
with royal magnificence and kingly majesty, take the Prince to 
the temple, and enter it. Now, when the Bodhisattva set his 
right foot on the floor of that temple, all the inert images of 
the Devas, such as S’iva, Skanda, Narfyana, Kuvera, Chandra, 
Sirya, Vais’ravana, S’akra, Brahmd, and the guardians of the 
quarters, rose from their respective places, and fell at the feet of 
the Bodhisattva. Thereupon, men and gods by hundreds of 
thousands burst into derisive laughter, and covered their faces 
with their clothes. The whole of Kapilavastu shook in six 
different ways. Celestial flowers fell in showers. Thousands 
of clarions resounded without a cause. And the gods whose 
images were in the temple made manifest their respective shapes, 
and recited these Gathas : 

*‘ Never does the great mountain Meru, the king of mountains, 
salute a mustard seed ; nor does the great ocean, the abode of 
the king of Nagas, salute the footprint of a cow. The sun, the 
moon and other luminaries, never salute fireflies. How can then 
the great master of merit, one born in the race of knowledge 
and virtue, salute the Devas ? (1) 

“Even as the mustard seed, or water in the footprint of a 
cow, or fireflies, so are the gods (compared to him), Men and 
gods of the three thousand regions, all those on the earth who 
claim greatness, like the Meru, the ocean, the sun, or the moon, 
obtain every desirable object and salvation by praying to him 
who is self-born and the noblest.” (2) | 

Now, Bhikshus, on the entrance of the Bodhisattva into the 
temple thirty-two hundreds of thousands of Devaputras had 
their mind directed to the sequenceless perfect Sambodhi. This, 
Bhikshus, is the reason, this the result of the indifferent Bodhi-. 
 sattva entering the temple.‘ ; 
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NOTES. 


1. On the very night, p. 173. The word in the Sanskrit text is 
ratrim, night, but the description at the beginning of chapter VII 
clearly implies that Maya Devi went to the garden of Lumbini during 
the day time, and the delivery took place during the day and not at 
night. The word rdtri, however, was often used very much in the 
same way in which ‘a day’ is used in English, meaning a day and 
anight. There is a parallel of this in the English ‘se’nnight,’ which 
means seven nights and seven days. This form of expression suggests 
the idea that the Hindus, at one time, had, like the Greeks, Babyloni- 
ans, Persians, Syrians, and Jews, the custom of beginning the day at 
sunset. In Genesis i. the evening always precedes the morning. 

2. Brothers-in-law and wellwishers, p. 173. The Sanskrit text has 
Sydlahita. M. Foucaux renders the corresponding Tibetan words into 
* Les parents du cété du pére, ceux du cdté de la mére,”(p. 113). 

3. Addressed his aunt, p.174. The lady was both aunt (mother’s 
sister) as well as stepmother, (father’s second wife), of the prince. 
Subhati or Suprabuddha, king of Devadaha, had seven daughters, 
namely, Mayaé, Mahamayd, Atimayé, Anantamaya, Clilimaya, 
Kalisab4, and Mabaprajavati, of whom the eldest and the youngest 
were married to Siddhodana, and the others to his brothers. The 
lady had two children, a son named Nanda, and a daughter named 
Ganapadakalyani. 

4. Bodhisattva entering the temple, p. 175. The story of the 
visit to the temple does not occurin the Burmese and the Siamese 
versions of the life of the saint. In the Chinese version, the proces- 
sion from the Lumbini garden to Kapilavastu passes by the temple, 
and the opportunity is seized to present the infant before the gods, 
The story runs thus :— 

“‘ At this time, not far from Kapilavastu, there was a Deva temple, 
the Deva’s name being “ Tsan Chang” (Dirghavardana?) at whose 
shrine the S’Akyas paid unwonted hongurs ; then S’uddhédana forthwith — 
took the infant in his arms to this hope and addressed his ministers 
in these words, ‘Now my child may pay worship to this Deva,’ — 
Then his mother (or, nurse), took the child to pay the customary 
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honours, at which time a certain Deva, called ‘Abhaya’ (wou wee), 
took the image of the Deva in the temple, and gade it come down 
and bow before Bodhisatwa with closed hands and prostrate head, and 
addressed the nurse thus, ‘ This Prince of mortals is not called on 
to worship, but is deserving of all worship; let me adore him, for to 
whom he bows down, instant destruction would follow.’” (Beal’s 
Romantic History of Buddha, p. 52.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ORNAMENTATION. 


Request of Sékyas to present ornaments. Ornaments propared. Effect of 
ornaments put on the Prince. Address of a sylvan goddess on the worthless- 
ness of ornaments for the Prince. 


Now, Bhikshus, Udayana, a Brahman, father of Udayi,! and 
the family-priest of the king, came along with five hundred 
Bréhmanas when the Chitra constellation? had risen just after the 
Hasta constellation, and thus addressed him: ‘ May it please 
your majesty that the Prince may have some ornaments made 
for him.” 

The king said, “ Be itso. Leta good number of ornaments 
be prepared.” 

Thereupon five hundred ornaments were prepared under orders 
of king S’uddhodana, by five hundred S’dkyas. They included 
ornaments for the hands, ornaments for the feet, ornaments for 
the head, ornaments for the neck, seal rings, earrings, armlets, 
waist-chains, golden threads, nets mounted with bells, nets 
mounted with jewels, jewel-mounted shoes, necklaces of various 
kinds of jewels, bracelets, and delightful crowns. Having pre- 
pared these, the S’dkyas brought them to the S‘Akya king when 
the Pushya constellation was on the ascendant, and thus addressed 
him: “ May your majesty decorate the Prince with these orna- 
ments.” 

The king said, “‘ Let the Prince be ornamented and honoured 
by you. I, too, have got all ornaments prepared for him.” 

They replied: “It would do us great honour, if the Prince 
would wear our ornaments for seven days and seven nights.” 

Now, the night having expired? and the sun having risen, the 
Prince had been taken for an airing in the garden named Vimala- 
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vytiha. There the prince was in the lap of the great matron | 
Gautami, Eighty thousand ladies went there and beheld the face 
of the Prince. Ten thousand maidens went there and beheld his 
face. Five thousand Brahmanas did the same. Then the orna- 
ments which had been prepared by the noble S’ékya king were 
tied on the person of the Prince ; but they were all eclipsed by the 
splendour of the Prince’s body,—they did not sparkle, nor glow, 
nor look bright. Even as a lump of ink brought near a piece 
of gold from the Jémbunada,* does not sparkle, nor glow, nor 
look bright, so were the ornaments deprived of their lustre by 
the splendour of the Prince’s person. Thus were other orna- 
ments that were tied on his person put to disgrace like a lump 
of ink. Thereupon Vimald, a sylvan goddess, impelled by her 
liberal nature, came forward, and addressed the following Gathas 
to king S’uddhodana and the S’akyas : 

“Were these three thousand regions along with all their 
towns and highways fully covered with showy stainless gold, and 
were then the gold from Jambu brought near, the lustre of the 
other gold would cease to glow, overpowered by the light of Jambu 
gold, and the whole of these regions would be lustreless. (1) 

“* Kven that (Jambu) gold placed beside the light issuing from 
the pores of the leader,—full of light, modesty and beauty—would 
eease to glow, to sparkle, and to radiate. By the light of Su- 
gata’s body it would become lustreless likeink. He is ornamented 
fully by a hundred merits; no ornament can appear lustrous on 
him. The splendour of that stainless body burns out the light 
of the sun, the moon and the celestial Inminaries. (2) | 

“¢The glory of S'akra and Brahma pales before him of con- 
solidated beauty, whose auspicious body is decorated with the 
fruit of noble works. Of what avail are to him common ornaments 
made by man? Remove those ornaments, O ye inconsiderate 
people; insult not the intelligent one by these. He desires no 
artificial ornaments—this being of noble object. Give away these 
nice looking ornaments to slaves.’ (3) 
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— ©The well-adorned S’ékyas of the noble family of the king 
"were pleased and wonder-struck by this speech. They were 
gratified to know that the prince of the S’ékya race would thrive 
go auspiciously.” (4) 

Having said this, the goddess eunklel excellent flowers on 
the Bodhisattva, and then vanished from view." 


NOTES. 


1. Uddyana, father of Uddyt, p. 178. In the Chinese version 
the names are Udayana, father of the Bhikshu Udayi. Grammati- 
cally both versions are wrong. Udayi should be the father, and its 
repular derivative Audayana the son. 

2. Chitra constellation, p. 178, The Chinese version fixes the time 
at the junction of the asterisms Chin and Koh. 

8, Now the night having expired, p.178, The asterism is said to 
have been Pushya which is an pup constellation for putting 
on ornaments. 

_ 4. Gold from the Jimbunada, p.179, A river flowing from the 

mount Sumeru reputed to produce gold of a superior quality. I 
fancy it refers to some imaginary object which had attained fame 
from some mythical story, Im current Sanskrit Jambunada is used 
as asynonym for gold. 

5. Vanished from view, p. 180. The Chinese version makes the 
goddess recite the verses from the sky where she was not visible. 
(Beal, p. 66.) | 
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CHAPTER X. 
EDUCATION. 


Procession to the school-room. The school-master falls ovorpowered by the 
sight of the Prince. He is helped to rise from the ground by a Devaputra, 
who recites Géthés in praise of the Prince. The Bodhisattva enquires what 
he is to be taught, and names 64 kinds of writing. The recitation of the 
alphabet. 


Then, Bhikshus, when the Prince had duly grown up,! he was 
taken to the writing school under a hundred thousand auspicious 


arrangements. He was accompanied and followed by ten thou- 


sand boys. He was followed by ten thousand ears loaded with 
food of all kinds, and with gold in the forms of ingots and coins.? 
Whenever on the roads, squares, highways and market roads of 
the town of Kapilavastu, the procession stopped, or people de- 
scended from their cars, then eight hundred thousand clarions 
resounded in harmony. Great showers of flowers were rained 
everywhere. Hundreds of thousands of maidens stood by 
courtyards, doors, gateways, balconies, houses, towers, and 
palaces with dishevelled ornaments and dresses; or carrying 
vases of gold set: with jewels to purify the roads, they proceeded 
towards the Bodhisattva. Eight thousand celestial maidens were 
strewing flowers to behold the Bodhisattva. Devas, Nagas, 
Yakshas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas, 
in semiform shapes, held forth flowers, garlands and clothes from 
under the sky. All the S’akyas, led by king S’uddhodana, pro- 
ceeded in front of the Bodhisattva. With such a retinue did 


the Bodhisattva proceed to the school. Then he entered the. 


school. Now Vis‘uamitra, the school master, feeling the beauty 
and glory of the Bodhisattva to be insufferable, fell prostrate 
on the ground. Subh4figa,s a Devaputra of the class Tushi- 


takféyika, seeing him thus prostrate, held him by the. right 


*- 
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hand and raised him, and, having raised him, from under the sky 
addressed the following GAéthds to him, to king S’uddhodana, and 


to the large assembly : 
“ Whatever S’astras are current in the regions of the Devas, 


all figures and writings and calculations, all roots, all arts*in their 
immensity current on earth, were learnt by him many millions 
of ages (kalpas) ago. (1) 

“ But to follow the usual practice of the world, to practice 

well what he has already learnt, to train numerous children in 
‘the foremost path, to bring other millions to the path of truth, 
he has come to the school. (2) 

“ What avails him the mere knowledge of writing who is 
thoroughly versed in the fourfold path of the future, who is 
proficient in the knowledge of the cause and the effect of creation, 
who knows how the circle of creation is stopped, and who has 
had his memory well polished? (3) 

“ There is none in the three rezions who can be greater than 
him in conduct; he is the greatest among all gods and men. 
You know not even the names of the writings which he learnt 
many millions of ages ago. (4) 

“This pure being, the receptacle of wonders, knows at once 

«all the numerous wonders of the world. He knows, too, the 
movements of all invisible formless objects. What are visible 
forms of written letters to him ?” (5) 

Having said this, the Devaputra worshipped the Bodhisattva 
with celestial flowers, and then disappeared. 

Then the nurses and maids sat around him, and the S‘akyas 
headed by S’uddhodana retired. 

Now Bodhisattva, taking up a tablet made of Uragasdra 
sandal-wood and excellent ink with a golden pen mounted with 
jewels, thus addressed the tutor Vis’‘v4mitra: “ Which is the 
writing, sir, which you wish to teach me? (1) Is it the Brahmi 
writing ; (2) or the Kharoshti; (3) or the Pushkarasari; (4) or 
the writing of Afiga; (5) or that of Bafiga; (6) or that of 
Magadha; (7) or Méfigalya writing ; (8) or Manushya writing ; 
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(9) or finger writing (afgulc) ; (10) or that of S’akari; (11). or 
that of Braéhmavalli; (12) or that of Drévida; (13) or that of 
Kinari; (14) or that of Dakshina; (15) or that of Ugra; (16) 
or figure writing ; (17) or cursive (anuloma) writing ; (18) or the 
half-bow-shaped writing (ardhadhanus) ; (19) or that of Darada ; 
(20) or that of Khasya; (21) or that of Uhina; (22) or that of 
Hiina; (23) or that in which the letters are most in the middle, 
(madhyakshara-vistara) ; (24) or flowery writing, (pushpa) ; (25) 
or the writing of the Devas; (26) or that of the Nagas; (27) or 
that of the Yakshas; (28) or that of the Gandharvas; (29) 
or that of the Kinnaras; (30) or that of the Mahoragas; (31) 
or that of the Asuras; (32) or that of the Garudas; (33) or 
that of Mrigachakra; (34) or circular (chakra) writing ; (35) 
or that of the Vayumaruts; (36) or that of the Bhauma- 
devas; (37) or that of the Antarikshadevas; (38) or that of 
Uttarakuru; (389) or that of Purvavideha; (40) or the per- 
pendicular writing (uthkshepa) ; (41) or the pendulous writing 
(nikshepa) ; (42) or the scattered writing (vikshepa) ; (43) or 
the disordered writing (prakshepa) ; (44) or the ocean writing 
(sagara) ; (45) or the thunderbolt writing (vajra) ; (46) or the 
cross-writing (lekha-pratilekha) ; (47) or the slow writing (anu- 
druta) ; (48) or the S‘astravarta writing ; (49) or the Gananavarta. 
writing; (50) or the Utkshepavarta writing; (51) or the 
Nikshepavarta writing ; (52) or the Padalikhita writing ; (538) 
or the Dviruttarapadasandhi writing ; (54) or the Yavaddasottara- 
padasandhi writing ; (55) or the Adhy4harini writing ; (56) or the 
Sarvarutasafigrahani writing ; (57) or the Vidydnuloma writing ; 
(58) or the Vimiérita writing; (59) or the Rishitapastaptai 
writing ; (60) or rochamandéndharanf-prekshana writing; (61) or 
the Gaganaprekshani writing ; (62) or the Sarvaushadhinisyandan 
writing; (63) or the Sarvasérasafigrahanf writing; (64) or the 
Sarvabhitarutagrahani writing? Out of these sixty-four kinds® 
which is it, sir, that you wish to teach me ?” 

The schoolmaster Vis’vamitra, wonderstruck and deprived 
of all vanity and self-importance, recited these Githas with a 
cheerful face : . | 
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“ Wonderful this is of the Bodhisattva, the leader of men, 
that he should have learnt every s’Astra immediately on coming 
to the school! (1) 

“On coming to the school he has learned writings of which 
I do not know even the names. (2) 

“T cannot see his face, nor even his head; how can I teach 
him who has already acquired every style of writing. (3) 

“He is the god of gods, the great god, the noblest of all 
gods, the omnipresent. He is unrivalled, the chief, the unequalled 
soul of all in these regions. (4) 

“Through his grace I shall thoroughly teach the means of 
that knowledge which is worthy of all to even those who have 
already been taught.” (5) 

Then, Bhikshus, the ten thousand boys along with the Bodhi- 
sattva began to learn writing. In the presence of the Bodhi- 
sattva the teacher began to teach the boys the alphabet. When 
they pronounced the letter a, then resounded the words—all sacra- 
ments are impermanent.6 On da being pronounced there resounded 
the welfare of one’s own and of others. By the letter z, the ful- 
ness of the organs. By the letter 7, the earth is full of calamities. 
By the letter w, the world is full of accidents. By the letter 4%, 
the lessening of vigour in the world. By the letter e, the sound 
of the evil of raising probes.. By the letter a7, the propriety 
of the mundane course. By the letter 0, the ultimatum of advice. 
By the letter au, the sound of peregrination. By the letter am, 
the origin of infallibility. By the letter ah, the sound of 
transition. By the letter k, the redemption of deserts. By 
the letter £4, the likeness of all religions to the sky. By 
the letter g, faith in the sound of religion. By the letter 
gh, the destruction of the darkness of dense ignorance and delu- 
sion. By the letter #, the purification of the body. By the 
letter ch, the truthfulness of the four Arya paths. By the letter 
chh, the destruction of fancies and passions. By the letter j, the 
conquest of decay and death. By the letter 74, the overthrow 
of the fish-bannered chief. By the letter n, knowledge. By the 
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letter t, the destruction of all screens. By the letter ¢2, the question 
of thapaniya. By the letter d, the overthrow of the unriotous 
Mara. By the letter ¢2, sexual matter. By the letter », the 
affliction from dust. Ly the letter ¢, the distinction of sameness. 
By the letter ¢2, the fulness of vigour, power and ardour. By 
the letter @, the aroma of charity, self-controul and application, 
By the letter dk, the seven kinds of wealth of A’ryas. By the 
letter x, the knowledge of names and forms of things. By the 
letter p, the great object, or the summum bonum. By the letter 
pA, the visible attainment of fruition. By the letter 4, the de- 
struction of bonds. By the letter 64, the world exists. By the 
letter m, the suppression of pride and hanghtiness. By the letter 
y, the suppression of ritual religion. By the letter r, abjurance 
of amour and love for the summum bdonum. By the letter 2, the 
removal of bonds. By the letter v, the noble path or the great 
translation (varaydna). By the letter §¢, the acquisition of 
tranquillity. By the letter s#, the suppression of the sixfold form 
and the attainment of the six understandings. By the letter ¢, the 
understanding of the knowledge of the omniscient. By the 
letter 4, disaffection for afflictions destroyed. By the letter keh, 
longing for the great religion by the overthrow of pride. 

Thus, Bhikshus, in making the boys learn the alphabet 
innumerable thousands of initial words of religion were pronounced 
through the grace of the Bodhisattva. Thus, while the Bodhi- 
sattva was in the schoolroom, the minds of thirty-two thousand 
boys were imbued with the sequenceless perfect knowledge. 

This was the reason this the cause why the Bodhisattva, 
though already thoroughly taught, came to the school room.7 


NOTES. 


1. When the Prince hid duly grown up, p. 18. The Chinese ver. 
sion opens with a consultation held by the king when the Prince was 
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eight years old, to select a proper tutor. Visvamitra is recommended 
as one “most perfectly acquainted with the Sastras, and in every 
respect the most suited to become teacher of the prince, in all and 
every kind of scholar-like erudition.” (Beal, p. 67). The southern 
versions do not refer to the subject. 

2. Ten thousand carts loaded with all kinds of food &e. p. 181. 
The food was given away in alms, according to some. | 
3. -Subhdiga, p.181. Suddhavara according to the Chinese text. 

4. All arts, p.182. The arts are called kala in Hindu works, and 
usually reckoned at 64. I donot, however, know the names of all of 
them, In Vatsydyana’s Kama Sitra, we have the following list of 
64 Arts which are appropriate for young ladies. They are called 
Yogas, and young ladies are recommended to practice them alone, 
or in the company of their tutors, fellow students, friends of the 
same age, &c. (Chdtuhshashthikdn yogan kunyd rahasyekakinya- 
bhyaset, Sc) 

1. Vocal music. (Gifa.) 

2. Instrumental music. (Vddya.) 

8. Dancing. (ritya.) 

4, Acting, or the union of the above three for public exhi- 
bitions. (MNdatya.) , 

5. Drawing. (Alekhya.) 

6. Tattooing. (Viseshaka-chchhedya.) 

7. Making ornamental designs on the flour with rice-meal and 
flowers. (Zandula-kusumdvali-vikdra.) 

8. Making beds of flowers. (Pushpdstarana.) 

9. Staining, dyeing, and colouring of the teeth, cloth and the 
body. (Dasana-vasandigardga.) 

10. Setting jewels. (Manibhumikd-karma.) 

11. Bed-making. (Sayana-rachana.) 

12. Musical glasses, or playing on China cups containing varying 
quantities of water to regulate the tone. (Udaka-vddya.) 

13. Making fountains. (Udaka-ghdta.) 

14, Pictorial art. (Chitra-yoga.) 

15. Making of necklaces, garlands, wreaths, rosaries &. (Maly. 
granthana, ) 

16. Making of ornaments of flowers for the head. (Kes‘a-éekha- 
ripida-yoga.) | 7 
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17. Scenic representations. (Nepathya-eafiyogo. ) 
18. Marking the cheeks before the ears with sandal and other 
pastes. (Karnapatra-bhaiga.) 
19. Perfumery. (Gandha-yukti.) 
20. Display of jewellery on the person. (Bhishana-yojana,) 
21. Jugglery. (Aindrajdlika.) 
22. Prestidigitation. (Hasta-ldghava.) 
23. Ornamental cookery. (Chitra-sdka-pipa-bhakshaevikara.) 
24. Preparation, of beverages (Pdnaka-rasa-ragdsava-yojana.) 
25. Tailoring or sewing. (S'achikarma.) 
26. Making artificial flowers, &c., with thread. (Sutrakridd.) 
27. Solution of riddles, charades, &c. (Prahelikd.) 
28. Modelling, or making images. (Pratimdld.) 
29. Mimicry. (Durvachka-yoga.) 
30. Reading or elocution. (Pustakaevachanc ) 
81. Solution of verbal puzzles. (Kdvya-samasyd-puirant.) 
82. Making bows, sticks, canes, &c., with thread. (Puttikdvetra- 
vdna-vikalpa.) 
33. Making twist with a spindle or a distaff. (Zarku.) 
84. Wood-carving. (Zuakshana.) 
85, Decoration of houses. (Vastu-vidyd.) 
86. Testing of silver and jewels. (Rupya-ratna-parikshd.) 
37. Knowledge of metals. (Dhdtu-vdda.) 
88. Colouring of gems and beads. (Afanirdgaka-ranjana.) 
89. Accertaining the existence of mines from external appearances. 
(Akarajndna.) 
40. Gardening. (Vrikshdyurveda.) 
41. Cock-fighting quail-fighting, ram-fighting, &c. (Mesha- 
kukkuta-sdvaka-yuddha-vidhi. ) 
42. Teaching of parrots, &., tospeak. (Sukuaesdrikd-praldpana.) 
43. Making use of unguents, pomades, &c, or shampooing, 
(Utsadana kausala.) 
44. Guessing unseen letters and things held in a closed fist. 
(Akshara-mushtikd-kathana.) 7 
_ 45. Use of secret language—or modifying ordinary language so 
as to make it not ordinarily intelligible. (AZ lechchhitaka-vikalpa.) 
46, Knowledge of languages. (Desabhdshd-vijndna.) | 
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47. Making of flower carriages. (Pushpaeéakatike.) | 

48 Making of monograms, logographa and diagrams. (Yantra- 
madtrikd.) 

49. Exercises in enigmatic poetry. (Dhdrana-mdtrikd.) 

50. Lapidary art. (Safpdtya.) 

51. Lexicography and versification. (Abhidhdna-kosha-chhandah- 
jnana ) : 
52. Devising different expedients for making the same thing. 
(Kriyd-vikalpa ) 

53. ‘Tricks. (Chhalitaka-yoga.) 

54. Dice-playing. (Dyuta-viseshd.) 

55. Incantation to attract persons and things. (A’karsana-kridd.) 

56. Exhibiting Tableaux vivants, or assuming various forms. 
(Natikakhyuka-yoga.) 

57. Tricks as taught by Kuchumara, (Kuchumdra-yoga.) 

58. Coiffure. (Kesa-marjana-kausala.) 

. 69. Filling up of stanzas of which a portion is told. (Mdnasa- 
kdvya-kriyd.) 

60. Changing the appearance of fabrics, such as making cotton 
cloth appear like silk. (Vastra-gopandni.) 

61, Juvenile sports. (Bdla-kridakani.) 

62. Etiquette. (Vaindyiki.) 

63. Art of warfare? (Vaiayski.) 

64. Physical exercise. (Vydyémakt ) 

The list as given by S’ridhara Svamf in his commentary on the 
Bhagavata Purana is somewhat different from what I find in my MS. 
(a corrupt one) of Vatsydyana, and some of the terms are doubtful. 
S’ridhara makes Baladeva and Krishna learn these accomplishments 
from their tutor Sandipani, but many of the accomplishments, sewing 
and cookery for instance, are obviously feminine, and would ill suit 
a man even in his youth. Vatsydyana is therefore right in assigning 
them to young ladies. It might be said that these are the 64 arts, 
and some of them are for men, and others for women ; but I do not 
think so. 

' &. Of these siaty four kinds, p. 183. The 64 names may be classed 
under four heads; v¢z., lst referring to particular countries; 2nd, to 
particular tribes or classes ; 8rd, implying peculiarities in the configu- 
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ration of the letters; 4th, cryptic or imaginative forms. Under the 
first head may be reckoned the writings of Afiga, Bafga, Kaliiga, &e., 
and these probably imply certain then existing and current forms of 
writing. The second includes the Devas, Khasiyas, Hinas, Kinnaras, 
Daradas, &c., but there is nothing to show that some of the tribes 
named, such as the Khasiyas, the Daradas, and the Nagas, ever had 
any writing current among them, The Garudas and Mahoragas or 
mythical beings. No information is available to show the character of 
the other two heads; a good many of them are probably fanciful. 

6. <All sacraments are impermanent, p. 184. The attempt here is 
to indicate important specific dogmas by their initial letters. All the 
dogmas referred to are not known‘to me, and it is not worth while to 
attempt theirexplanation. We have here the archetype of the politi- 
cal alphabets which are now-a-days so often published as squibs. 
In the Chinese version a practical turn is given to the dogmatic 
terms, by making them illustrations of the sounds of the letters. 
Thus “by sounding the letter ‘A’ pronounce it as in the word 
‘anitya’.”’ The Tibetan version,.in common with the southern ones, 
omits this part of the text. | 

7. Came to the school-room, p. 185. The Chinese version adds 
to the instruction in writing and letters an account of the appoint- 
ment of a separate teacher for instruction in martial accomplish- 
ments, (Beal, p 70.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 
VISIT TO AN AGRICULTURAL VILLAGE. 





Visit to an agricultural village. Repose undera tree, Four meditations. 
Adoration by five Rishis. Search for the Prince. Discovered under the tree. 
The miracle of the shadow of the tree. Corroborative Gathas. 


Thus, Bhikshus, did the Prince thrive in his youth. On one 
occasiqn he went, along with other boys, sons of ministers, to visit 
an agricultural village.1 After seeing the agricultural works 
he entered a garden. There, rambling about, alone without a 
second, he beheld a pleasant, nice-looking Jambu tree. He sat 
under its shadow.? When he was seated his mind was absorbed 
into one point. Thus absorbed, he engaged himself with care 
and circumspection in a contemplation devoid of desires, sins, and 
inauspecious works. This was the first contemplation, the fruit 
of discrimination, and full of affectionate joy. Then came the 
second contemplation, which results from the purity of mind 
engendered by the argumentative and the deliberative states, and 
in which from the unalterability of the mind there results 
perfect non-argumutative and non-deliberative conditions. In 
that state, from indifference to affection, he was indifferent, and, 
knowing that he was full of memory, he felt felicity in his body. 
When the proficient knew that the indifferent one, full of 
memory, and joyous, realised the objectless third contemplation. 
Then from the destruction of both pleasure and pain and from 
the tsolation from lowness and exhileration of mind he realized 
the fourth contemplation, in which the memory, rejecting all 
ideas of pleasure and pain, is purified. At that time five foreign 
Rishis, who knew well the five (conditions of things) and were 
full of miraculous powers, were travelling in the air from the 
south towards the north. When they came over the noble grove 
they felt. obstructed, and could not proceed. Feeling doubtful 
and horripilated, they recited the following Gathés : 
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“We have travelled over this Meru mountain, hard as adamant, 
which has piercied up high through the atmosphere, and spread 
wide in the air like a herd of elephants rending asunder lines of 
many-branched trees of magnificent size. (1) 

“We are able to go without fail, to the abodes of the gods, 
and high in the sky into the homes of Yakshas and Gandharvas, 
and yet, coming over this big forest, how and by whose miraculous 
power is it that we are restrained ?” (2) 

Then the forest god that was there thus addressed a Gaétha to 
the sages. 

“Know that the son of the S’ékya king, born of the race of 
kings of kings, resplendent as the morning sun, of complexion 
bright as the new-blown lotus, of face beautiful as the moon, 
the noblest of men, the adored of Devas, Gandharvas, Nagendras, 
and Yakshas, greater than ten hundred thousands of worlds, has 
taken possession of this*grove, and is engaged in meditation, and 
his majesty counteracts the power of miraculous force.” 

Then the Rishis looked downwards, and beheld the Prince 
radiant in his beauty and glory. The idea struck them thus; 
‘Who can be the seated one? Is he Vais’ravana, the lord of 
wealth? or M4ra, the lord of desires? or the king of great 
serpents? or Indra, the wielder of the thunderbolt ? or Rudra, 
the lord of Kumbhandas?* or Krishna, the valiant? or the 
moon, son of a god? or the sun, the thousand-rayed? or a 
universal emperor?” Then they broke forth in verse: 

“‘ His beauty is greater than that of Vais’ravana ; is he verily, 
Kuvera manifest? or is he the image of the wielder of the 
thunderbolt? or is he the moon? or the sun? or Kéma, god of 
love? or the image of Rudra? orof Krishna? or is the beautiful 
one, endowed with all auspicious signs, the pure Buddha ?” 

The forest god replied to the sages in verse. 

‘ Whatever beauty there may be in Vaisravana or in the 
thousand-eyed ; whatever beauty there may be in the four 
guardians of regions, or in Brahma, the lord of creation; what- 
ever resplendence there may be in the planets,—were they all 
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to acquire this ese youth they would not in the least ad 
to their radiance.” 

The Rishis, after hearing this verse from the god, descended on 
the earth, and beheld the Bodhisattva engaged in contemplation, 
and resplendent with an immensity of light around his body. 
They approached the Bodhisattva, and bepraised him in verses. 
Among them one said : 

“In this world burning with afflictions he is born as a 
lake. He will acquire that religion wherewith he will quench 
the world.” 

Another said : 

“In this world, immersed in the darkness of ignorance, he 
is born as a lamp. He will acquire that religion wherewith 
he will enlighten the world.” 

Another said : 

On the highway of the ocean of grief, he is evidently the 
noblest vehicle. He will acquire that religion whetewith he 
wil] ferry mankind over the creation. 

Another said : : 

“The redeemer of those who are enthralled by affliction is 
born. He will acquire that religion wherewith he will dis- 
enthral all creation.” | 

Another said : 

“There is born the great physician for those who are afflicted 
with disease and decay. He will acquire that religion where+ 
with he will wipe off birth and death.” 

The Rishis, having gratified the Bodhisattva with these verses, 
circumambulated his person by the right side, and passed away 
through the sky. 40 | 

King S’uddhodana, who was never at ease in the absence of, 
and without seeing, the Bodhisattva. Paes “where is the 
Erne gone? I do not see him here.” Fe 

Then a large party went forth in search of the Prince. A 
minister saw the Prince seated on a couch under the Jasin tree, 
and engaged in contemplation, At that time the sh | 
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other trees had turned away, but that of the Jambu tree had not 
forsaken the body of the Bodhisattva. Struck with amazement, 
exhilaration, delight, joy and satisfaction he hastily repaired to 
king S’uddhodana, and thus reported in verse the circumstance: 
** Please your majesty, behold the Prince in meditation under 

_ the shadow of the Jambu tree. In his beauty and glory he is as 
resplendent as S’akra or Brahma. (1) 

The tree under which the nobly endowed is seated, does not 
remove its shadow from the noble being in meditation.” (2) 

King S’uddhodana went to the Jambu tree, and, seeing the 
Bodhisattva resplendent in his beauty and glory, recited this 
verse : 

- Tg it a fire issuing from the crest of a mountain? or is it 
the moon surrounded by its stellar host ? My body is overpowered 
by the sight of him meditating in his glory like a lamp.” 

Then saluting the feet of the Bodhisattva he recited this 
distich : 

“ Since thou art born a sage, since thou meditatest on the being 
of light, O preceptor, I salute thy fect once and again.” 

At this time some lads carrying sessamum seed made a noise, 
To them said the ministers, “‘ Make no noise.” 

They enquired, “‘ why ?” 

The ministers replied,: ‘although surrounded by the darkness 
of the world, Siddhartha, the auspiciously emblazoned, the son of 
the great king, the luminous as the sky, is engaged in meditation, 
firm as the mountain, and the shadow of the tree does not 
forsake him.” 

On this subject (the following Gath4s) may be quoted : 

\ “In midsummer when the spring had returned, in the month 
af Jyaishtha, when leaves and flowers had bloomed in profusion, 
‘hen herons and peacocks, parrots and mainas, were cackling, 

wy were the S’Akya maidens who had issued forth to ramble 

| ht. (1) | 

” Said the Prince, ‘ Chhanda, we shall proceed with all the boys. 

hold the country. What is the good of remaining at home 

2°) 
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like anchorites? we should go with exhilarating maidens in 
our company.’ (2) 

“At midday the pure being, the Buddha, surrounded by fifty 
boys and a retinue of servants, without informing either his 
father or his mother, issued forth, and repaired to. an — 
village, (3) 

‘In that agrieultural village of the king there existed a 
Jambu tree with numerous large branches. Seeing the village 
and knowing the trouble of its people, the Prince said, ‘alas ! that 
the agriculturists have to undergo so much labour in their profes- 
sion |’ (4) 

“Then going under the shadow of the Jambu tree, in a humble 
spirit, he collected some grass and spread it to form a smooth 
eushion ; and seated thereon he, the Bodhisattva, performed in 
ealm repose the four meditations. (5) 
© Five sages, travelling through the air, came over the place 
but could not pass over the Jambu tree. Surprised at this, with 
humbled pride they looked about. (6) 

“¢ We travel with irrepressible velocity over the Meru, the 
noblest of mountains, and across the Chakravala mountains but 
we have not been able to pass over that Jambu tree. What 
ean be the cause of this? There must be something here 
to-day !’ (7) 

_ “ Descending on the earth, they beheld under the Jambu tree 
the S’4kya prince, resplendent as the gold from the Jambu river, 
seated on a couch and engaged in meditation. (8) 

 Wonder-struck, they touched their heads with their ten nails 
brought together with joined hands; they fell on his feet, and 
saluted the noble asylum of mercy. ‘ With ease wilt thou 

enliven with nectar all fallen mortals.’ (9) 

‘The sun travelled on, but the tree did not withdraw its 
shadow, refreshing as that of the lotus leaf, from the Sugata, but. 
held it on. Devas by thousands, standing with joined hands, did 
homage to the feet of the firmly resolved one. (10) 
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© Stddhodana, looking everywhere in his house, enquired, 
‘where is my son gone to?” The aunt said, ‘I have searched for 
him, but cannot find him. Please your majesty, enquire where 
is the Prince gone to.’ (.1) : 
In haste S’uddhodana enquired of the warder, the porters, 
and every one of the household, ‘ Have you seen my son? where 
is he gone to?’ ‘We have heard, your majesty, he is gone to 
the village of the agriculturists.’ (12) 

“ Attended by many S’akyas, the king quickly repaired to the 
farmers’ village, and, entering it, beheld the auspicious one 
resplendent in his beauty, exceeding in radiance the light of 
millions of suns. (13) 

“ Leaving aside his crown, his sword, and his shoes, and joining 
in salutation his ten fingers to his head, he said, ‘noble is thy 
conduct. The noble sages of goodly speech foresaw that you 
had come down for Bodhi knowledge.’ (14) 

“ Full twelve hundred well-disposed Devas and five hundred 
S’akyas, who had come to the place, beheld the miracle of the 
Sugata, the ocean of merit, and acquired firm faith in the 
Sambodhi. (15) c 

“ He, the Prince, caused the three thousand endless regions to 
quake, and, knowing by the virtue of his transcendental memory, 
acquired by his meditation, that they had come to him, he, the 
Lord of Brahmé, talked with his father, rose from his seat, and 
started homewards. (16) 

«QO king, if gold be required I shall (said he) shower gold; if 
cloth be wanted I shall bestow cloth. Whatever else is required, 
I shall shower the same, so that everything may be abundant 
on this earth.’ (17) 

‘ Having thus addressed his father and his courtiers and com- 
panions, that pure being returned home, intent upon doing all 
the good he could to the world following him,” (18) 
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NOTES. 


1, To visit an agricultural village, p. 190. The description here 
seems to imply, and the Mahavastu Avadana eays definitely, that 
the visit was casual—a ramble in the spring season. The Chinese 
version makes the occasion to be a ploughing match to which the 
father took the son. It says: “Now at another time it happened 
that S’uddhodana Raja assembled all the S’akya princes, and took 
with him the Prince Royal to go to see a ploughing match (or field 
cultivation or sowing). Then in the enclosed space were assembled 
the half-stripped men, each labouring hard in the ploughing contest, 
driving the oxen and urging them on if they lagged in their speed, 
and from time to time goading them to their work. And now, when 
the sun increased in his strength, and the sweat ran down both from 
men and oxen, then for a few moments they ceased from their labours. 
In the meantime, various insects came forth from the ground, and 
flocks of birds, in the interval of the plowing exercises, came down 
in multitudes and devoured them. The Royal Prince, seeing the 
tired oxen, their necks bleeding from the goad, and the men toiling in 
the midday sun, and the birds devouring the helpless insects, his 
heart was filled with ‘grief, as a man would feel who saw his own 
household bound in fetters, and, being thus affected with sorrow 
on behalf of the whole family of sentient creatures, he dismounted 
from his horse Kantaka and, having done so, he walked about in 
deep reflection.” (Beal, pp. 73f) For the insects and birds the 
Mahavastu substitutes a frog and a serpent. The Southern versions 
make this the festival of the ploughing season, an annual festival still 
faithfully observed in Burmah and Siam, and not unknown in India. 

2. He sat under its shadow, p. 190. The Chinese version, in com- 
mon with the Sanskrit, makes the Prince ramble about till he comes 
to the tree under which he sits down, but instead of making him go 
there alone, sends with him all his attendants, who are subsequently 
sent away. In the Southern versions the Prince is taken to the 
place when he wasachild, The Burmese text says, “The royal infant 
was brought out by the nurses on this joyful occasion. “A splendid 
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jambu tree (Hugenia), loaded with thick and luxuriant green foli- 
age, offered on that spot, a refreshing place under the shade of its far- 
spreading branches. Here the bed of the child was deposited. A 
gilt canopy was immediately raised above it, and curtains, em- 
broidered with gold, were disposed round it. Guardians having been 
appointed to watch over the infant, the king, attended by all his . 
courtiers, directed his steps towards the place where all the ploughs 
were held in readiness. He instantly put his own plough; eight 
hundred noblemen, less one, and the country people followed his 
example. Pressing forward his bullocks, the king ploughed to and 
fro through the extent of the fields. All the ploughmen, emulating 
their royal lord, drove their ploughs in a uniform direction. The 
scene presented a most animated and stirring spectacle on an immense 
scale. The applauding multitude filled the air with cries of joy and 
exultation. The nurses, who kept watch by the side of the infant’s 
cradle, excited by the animated scene, forgot the prince’s orders, and 
ran near to the spot to enjoy the soul-stirring sight displayed before 
their admiring eyes. Phralaong, casting a glance all round, and 
seeing no one close by him rose up instantly, and, sitting in a cross- 
legged position, remained absorbed as it were in a profound medita- 
tion.” (Bigandet, I, pp. 50/.). 

8. Non-argumentative and non-deliberative condition, p. 190. Here, 
as elsewhere, the Buddhists have borrowed the detail of the Hindu 
Yoga tothe very letter. Yogis describe four kinds of meditation ; 1st, 
the argumentative ; 2nd, the deliberative; 3rd, the joyous ; and 4th, 
the egoistic. When meditation is confined to crude matter, it is 
argumentative. When subtile matter is made the theme of thought, 
it is deliberative. When all ideas of argument and deliberation have 
passed gway and the thinking principle is immersed in a sense of 
absolute happiness, it is joyous, And when that sense of joy has passed 
and a mere consciousness is all that is left behind, it is egoistic. These 
ideas have been worked out in a roundabout way in the text. For the 
details of these conditions the reader is referred to my translation 
of the Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, pp. 17 et infra. The Chinese 
and the Southern authors have discarded all mention of these as too 
abstruse for the temper of their worldly-minded people. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
DISPLAY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Consultation for the solection of a bride. Tho Princo’s choice. Search for 
a bride. Gopé discovered. A reception held by the Prince. Dandapani’s con. 
dition. Preparations fora grand convocation. ‘The elephant of the Prince killed 
by Devadatta and cast aside by the Prince. Display of accomplishments, 
Caligraphy. Arithmetic. Gymnastic exercises, Archery. The monster bow. 
Other accomplishments, Bestowal of Gopa by hor father. Gopé’s reasons for 
not remaining veiled in her new home, and the Sa&kyu’s assent to her wish. 


Now, Bhikshus, the Prince having grown up,! king S’uddho- 
dana was one day seated in his council chamber amidst a number 
of S dkyas when some elders of the race, both male and female, 
thus addressed him?: “ It is known tv your majesty what has been 
foretold by competent Brahmanas and astrologers, what will 
happen to Prince Sarvarthasiddha. It has been said that should 
the Prince retire from the world, he will become a Tathagata, an 
Arhat, a perfect Buddha. On the other hand, should he not 
retire, he will become a king, sovereign over all, victorious, virtu- 
ous, master of religion, and lord of the seven jewels, and these 
are the seven jewels, viz., the wheel, the elephant, the horse, the 
jewel, the wife, the master of the household, and the commander. 
He would have, moreover, a thousand sons, the noblest among 
heroes, mighty ones, handsome ones, and overthrowers # inimi- 
cal armies. He will by his virtue rule the circle of the earth 
without the aid of arms and without punishments. It behoves, 
therefore, that your majesty should cause him to be married, 
so that, surrounded by women, he may enjoy life, and not retire 
from the world, and our imperial race may not be brought to an 
end, and we may be respected and obeyed by all minor chiefs.” _ 

King S‘uddhodana then thus. replied to them—“ If that be | 
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your wish, what maiden do you think would be worthy of the 
Prince ?” 

Thereupon each out of the five hundred S’ékyas there assembled, 
said: ‘“ My daughter is beautiful and worthy of the Prince.” 

The king said, “The Prince is hard to please, and so I must 
enquire of him what sort of a maiden will be most agreeable to 
him.” | 

Thereupon the S’akyas waited upon the Prince and desired to 
know his wishes. 

The Prince said, “ You will have a reply on the seventh day.” 

He then reflected,? ‘ Well known are to me the endless evils of 
lust; lust is the root of all enmities, confusion, grief, and pain ; 
it is dreadful as the venomous serpent, burning as a fire, keen as 
the sword; I have no longing or desire for lust, nor can J rejoice 
in a female apartment, for I should dwell in silence in a grove, 
with a peaceful mind, immured in the joys of contemplation and 
meditation.” Then arguing the subject in his mind, taking 
into consideration the facility of the means (for attaining perfec- 
tion), and maturing the end of truth, in great compassion recited 
the following Gathas: 

“ Lotuses in sacred tanks sprouting from mire‘ and spreading on 

water in their radiance, are admired by all. Should the Bodhi- 
sattva acquire the experience of domestic life, he will be able to 
place millions and millions of beings in immortality. (1) 
_ © Bodhisattvas, who in former times acquired true knowledge, 
had all acquired the experience of wives, sons and gynacea; 
they were not affected by lust, nor deprived of the joys of 
contemplation, and verily I shall learn their merits, (2) 

‘The maiden who would be worthy of me should not be a 
common one. She, who has no envy, who is ever truthful, ever 
vigilant, and thoroughly pure in beauty, birth, lineage and race, 
is the person to gratify my mind. (3) 

I shall need the maiden who is accomplished in writing and 
in composing poetry, who is endowed with good qualities. 
No common, unaccomplished person should be fit for me; I shall 
_ wed her only who is as perfect as I describe. (4) 
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“The noble one should be endowed with beauty and youth, 
but not proud of her beauty ; such a benevolent one should have 
her mother and sister living; she should be benevolent, and 
disposed to give alms to S'rramanas and Brihmanas. Father, 
wed me to such a maiden. (5) 

“ She who has no ill-repute, no fault, no wickedness, no envy, 
no affectation, no evil eyes; who evinces no affection for a 
stranger even in her dream; who is always satisfied with her 
own husband, always self-controlled and careful; (6) 

“who is never proud, nor ill-behaved, nor impudent ; who, 
though devoid of vanity, is never slavish ; nor addicted to drink, 
lust, food, sound and smell ; never beseines aye content with 
her own; (7) 

abiding in truth ; never fidgety, nor blundering, nor impu- 
dent, nor remaining demure in her veil; not eager to attend 
public shows ; always devoted to religion; ever pure in body, 
speech and mind; (8) 

“never given to langour; full of prosperity; not deluded by 
vanity ; considerate, engaged in good works; always attentive to 
religious duties; dutifully respectful to her father-in-law and 
her mother-in-law; loving her maids and dependants like her- 
self; (9) 

“well versed in the rules of the S’dstras; expert as a public 
woman ; retiring to bed and rising therefrom before her lord ; 
devoted to her friends; without deception like a mother ;—such 
should be the maiden, O king, whom I should marry.”” (10) 

Now, Bhikshus, king S’uddhodana, having read these verses, 
thus addressed the family priest®: “Do you, great Brahmana, 
proceed to the great city of Kapilavastu, and, entering every 
house, examine all the maidens. Whosoever has these qualities,’ 
whether she be a Kshatriya, or a Bréhmana, or a Vais’ya, or a 
S’udra’s daughter, report her to me.” 

“ But why this latitude ?” 

“ Because the Prince is not anxious about race, or r lineage, but 
about quality.” 
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At this time the following GAthas were recited : 

“Tnform me of the maiden. who possesses these qualities, 
whether she be the daughter of a “Bréhmana, a Kshatriya, a 
Vais’ya, or a Stidra; for my son is not particular about family 
er lineage ; his mind delights in merit, in truth, and.in virtue.” 

Now, Bhikshus, that priest, having taken a copy of those 
verses, roamed about from house to house in the great city of 
Kapilavastu, searching for a bride. Finding nowhere a maiden 
according to the acquirements of the verses, he came, in course of 
his search, to the residence of Dandapani, a S’akya.® Arriving 
thereat, he entered it, and beheld a maiden like what he sought— 
a graceful, handsome maiden, of exquisitely beautiful com- 
plexion, neither very tall nor short, neither very corpulent 
nor very thin, neither very fair nor very dark, of budding youth, 
a jewel of a maiden, beyond compare. 

The maiden touched the feet of the priest in welcome, and 
enquired, “ What may be your mission, O- great Brdbman ?” 

The priest said, “ The son of S’uddhodana, a prince of great 
beauty, bearing the 32 marks of greatness on his person, and, 
endowed with virtues and valour, has written these verses de- 
scribing the qualities of his bride. Whoever possesses these 
qualities, will be his wife.” 

He then handed to her the written verses. The maiden read 
them, and then, displaying a gentle smile on her face, thus 
answered him in verse. 

«All the qualities as you describe, O Bréhman, abide in me. 
May that benigu and handsome one be my lord. Go and report 
this to the prince, and tarry not. He will not have to asso- 
ciate with a common person.” 

Now, the priest approached the king, and thus reported to him: 
‘¢ Sire, the maiden I have seen will be worthy of the Prince.” 

The king asked, “ Who is she ?” 

The priest replied, ‘Sire, the daughter of Dandapani, a S’ékya.” 

King S’uddhodana then thought within himself, “the Prince is 
of lofty aspirations, and diffieult to please. He has in him all 
7 26 
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the qualities of his mother, and desires to acquire other merits. 
I shall therefore cause to be prepared As’oka bouquets? which 
the Prince may offer to all ‘the maidens, and on whomsoever he 
will cast his eyes, her I shall bestow on him.” 

Now, king S’uddhodana caused to be made a great number of 
As’oka bouquets decorated with gold, silver, lapislazuli, and 
many other kinds of jewels. Having got them ready, he pro- 
claimed by the ringing of bells all over the city of Kapilavastu 
that on the seventh day the Prince will hold a reception, and 
present As’oka bouquets to all the maidens of the town, and all the 
maidens should, therefore, attend the reception hall. 

Now, Bhikshus, on the seventh day the Bodhisattva repaired 
to the reception hall,!° and took his seat on a throne. The king 
had placed spies who, unseen, watched on what maiden the 
eyes of the Prince would rest. 

All the maidens of Kapilavastu came to the reception hall of 
the Bodhisattva in order to have his audience, and receive the 
As’oka bouquets. 

The Prince handed the As’oka bouquets to his guests, who, un- 
able to bear the refulgence of the Prince, received the presents and 
quickly retired. Gopd, the daughter of Dandapdni,# the S’dkya, 
now came to the reception, attended and beserved by her maids, 
took her place on a side, and watched the Prince with untwinkling 
eyes. When all the bouquets had been given away, she ad- 
vanced before the Prince, and said with a smiling face, ‘“‘ what 
harm have I done, Prince, that you should deny me the usual 
courtesy ?” 

The Prince replied, ‘‘ No, I have net been wanting in courtesy, 
but you were the last to come.” Saying this, he took off 
from his finger a ring worth many hundred eruanaie and 
offered it to her. | 

She remarked, ‘Am I, Prince, worthy of this from you ?” 

The Prince responded, ‘‘ Pray, accept all these ornaments of 
mine.” 

She rejoined, “ No, we shall not disadorn the Prince, for we 

“will disadorn Mara.”8 Saying this she retired, 
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_ Now the spies repaired to the king and said, “ Sire, the eyes 
of the Prince fell on Gopd, a Sdkya maiden, daughter of 
Dan dap4ni, and he had a short conversation with her.” 

Op hearing this, the king sent the priest to Dandapani with 
the message that he may bestow his daughter on the Prince. 

- Dandapani said, “The noble Prince is thriving in his home. 
But we have a family custom not to give our daughter on any 
who is not an expert in art. We always select those who are 
experts in art. The Prince is not so, nor is he proficient in the 
use of swords, bows, elephant driving, and wrestling. I shall give 
my daughter to one who is proficient in art. Please, report this 
to the king.” | 

The king reflected, ‘‘ Now, twice has this reproach been cast 
on me. When I said, why don’t the Sakya youths come and 
pay their respects to the Prince, then I was told, ‘why should we 
pay our respects to the Prince ;’? and nowagain. What should I 
do about this?” Thinking this, he sat still in sorrow. 

The Bodhisattva heard the news, and then, coming to the 
king, thus addressed him, “‘ Why are you, Sire, in this sorrowful 
mood ?” 

The king said, “ Enough, it concerns you, my son.” 

The Prince said, ‘ Sire, it is meet that you should relate the 
particularsto me.” When the Prince had thrice said this, king 
S‘uddhodana related to him all the particulars. 

Hearing them the Bodhisattva said, ‘‘Sire, is there any 
youth in this city, who can rival me in displaying art accom- 
plishments ?” 

The king smiled and said, “ Are you able, my son, to display 
any art accomplishments ?” 

The Prince replied, ‘‘ Yes, Sire, Iam able. Do you invite all 
persons, experts in art, in whose presence I may display my 
accomplishments.” 

The king, thereupon, caused a proclamation to be published by 
the ringing of bells! in the town of Kapilavastu, to the effect that 
on the seventh day the Prince will display his art accomplishments, 
and all experts should assemble on the occasion to behold them, ° 
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On the seventh day five hundred S‘ékya youths assembled in 
the arena, and Gop4, the daughter of Dandapini, the S’dkya, 
planted a flag of victory! therein, saying, whoever will be able 
to display the highest accomplishment in swordmanship, oe 
elephant guiding, and wrestling, to him this shall be awarde 

- Foremost issued from the town Prince Devadatta.16 At the time 
a majestic white elephant was entering the town for the use of 
the Bhodhisattva, Seeing it Devadatta, proud of his S’dkya 
prowess, and envious of the Prince, seized the trunk of the ele-. 
phant with his left hand, and gave the animal such a slap with | 
his right hand that it at once fell dead. Then came there 
Prince Sundarananda, who, seeing the elephant at the city gate 
and finding it was dead, enquired, ‘ who has killed this animal ?” 

The crowd of people there said, ‘“‘ Devadatta.”’ 

He said, “ Devadatta has not done a becoming act.” Then seiz- 
ing the carcass by the tail, he dragged it aside from the city gate. 

Then issued forth the Bodhisattva mounted on acar. He 
saw the elephant, and seeing it was dead, enquired, “ who has 
killed this animal ?” 

The people said, “ Devadatta.”’ 

He remarked, “this act is unbecoming of Devadatta.” He 
then enquired, “by whom has this been removed from the 
passage ?” 

The people replied, “ by Sundarananda.” 

He observed, “It was good of Sundarananda. But this is a 
large carcass, and its rotting will cause serious nuisance in the 
town.” Saying this, he put forth one foot from the car and, 
seizing the tail of the animal by the great toe only, whirled 
the carcass across the seven walls and seven moats of the city, 
and cast it two miles away in the outskirts. The spot where the 
carcass fell was depressed into a deep hollow which, to this day, is 
called the “ Elephant hollow’’8 (Hastigarta). Gods and men by 
hundreds and thousands, seeing this, burst forth into loud shouts 
of joy and laughter, and waved their clothes. Some Devaputras, 
coming below the sky, sang the following Gathés: 
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“« Since taking the mighty elephant of infuriated noble gait by 
the great toe” he has cast it in the outskirts across the seven 
walls and seven moats of the city, he, the wise one, will for 
certain cast away from the world by the force of his wisdom, 
those who are inflated by the power of vanity.” 

Now, five hundred S‘dékya youths proceeded to the place where 
other youths had gone to exhibit their art accomplishments. 
King S’nddhodana, surrounded by the elders of the race (both male 
and female) and attended by a large retinue, proceeded to the 
same place, wishful to behold the encounter of the Bodhisattva 
with other S‘’akya youths. 

The first object of display was writing, and those who were 
most expert in it came forward : they appointed the tutor Vis’va- 
mitra as the judge. He, the schoolmaster, examined the 
exercises to ascertain which youth had excelled in the knowledge 
of writing, either in the finish of caligraphy, or in the capacity 
of writing many kinds of alphabets. He then, smiling with 
approval on the superiority of the Bodhisattva in the knowledge, 
gave his award by reciting the two following verses :— 

“ Whatever writings exist in the region of man, or in that of 
the Devas, in the region of the Gandharvas, or in that of Surendra, 
in all of them the pure being is thoroughly proficient, (1) 

“Nether you nor I have ever seen the letters, nor heard the 
names of those writings in which this moon among men is 
learned. I declare, therefore, that he has distinguished himself 
the most.” (2) 

The S’ékyas said, “ Well, let it be that he is successful in 

writing; he must now prove his knowledge-of arithmetic, and 
should be examined in it.” 

Thereupon Arjuna, a S’akya astrologer and councilor,®! who 
was thoroughly proficient in the calculation of numbers, was 
appointed judge. He was then told, “Do you decide who 
amongst these youths acquits himself best in arithmetic.” 

Now, the Bodhisattva set asum toaSfkya youth, but that 
youth could not work it, and was defeated. 
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The Bodhisattva then said, “ Let you put the sum, and I shall 
work it.” 

Then a S’%ékya youth set a sum, but could not: defeat the 
Bodhisattva. Then two, three, five, ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty and even all the five hundred simultaneously set ques- 
tions to him, but could not confound the Bodhisattva, for 
he solved them all. 

The Bodhisattva then said, “ Enough, enough of this dispute ; 
now all of you five hundred should together frame your question, 
and I shall solve it.” 

Thereupon all the five hundred S‘ékya youths set a question 
with an illustration, but the Bodhisattva immediately and easily 
solved it. Thus were all the S’ékya youths overcome by the 
Bodhisattva. The astrologer councilor Arjuna was struck with 
wonder by this, and recited these verses :— : 

“In calculation he has established himself foremost among 
these five hundred youths ; he is sure soon to acquire perfect 
proficiency in Boddhi knowledge. (1) 

‘Such is his learning and understanding, such his wisdom, 
memory and intellegence, that even I, who am_ thoroughly 
proficient in learning, should still learn from him.” (2) 

All the S‘kyas stared with wonder and astonishment, 
and in one voice burst forth “ Victory ! Victory attends this 
Prince Sarvarthasiddha !”’ All of them then rose from their seats 
and, having with folded hands saluted the Boddhisattva, thus 
addressed king S uddhodana ; “ Thou hast, Maharaja, attained the 
highest blessing, since your son has so quickly, so readily and 
so smartly solved all the questions.” 

Then king S’uddhodana enquired of the Bodhisattva, “ Can 
you, my boy, enter into competition in calculation and order of 
reckoning with Arjuna, the astrologer councilor ?”’ | 

The Prince replied, “‘ Let him proceed.” | 

Then Arjuna, the astrologer councilor, asked the prince, * Do 
you, Prince, know the order of reckoning after a a otis ‘ata ??? 
(Numeration table). 3 

**T do,” replied the Prince. 
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Arjuna asked, “ how should the order of reckoning proceen 
after a kotisata ?” 

The Bodhisattva replied : 

“ A hundred Kotis‘atas make an Ayuta ;** 

A hundred Ayutas make a Niyuta ; 

A hundred Niyutas make a Kaflhara ; 

A hundred Kafikaras make a Vivara ; 

A hundred Vivaras make an dkshobhya ; 

A hundred Akshobhyas make a Vivéha ; 

A hundred Vivahas make an Utsatlga ; 

A hundred Utsaigas make a Bahula ; 

A hundred Bahulas make a Ndgabala ; 

A hundred Nagabalas make a 7itilambha ; 

A hundred Titilambhas make a Vyavasthdna-prajnapti ; 

A hundred Vyavasthana-prajnaptis make a Hetuhilu ; 

A hundred Hetubilas make a Karahu ;*3 

A hundred Karahus make a MHetvindriya ; 

A hundred Hetvindriyas make a Samdptalambha ; 

A hundred Samaptalambhas make a Gananagatz ;* 

A hundred Gananégatis make a Niravadya ; 

A hundred Niravadyas make a Mudrabala ;% 

A hundred Mudrabalas make a Sarvatala ; 

A hundred Sarvabalas make a Visanjndgati ; 

A hundred Visanjnfgatis make a Sarvasanjnd ; 

A hundred Sarvasanjnés make a Vidhitatlgama ;*8 

A hundred Vibhitahgamas make a Zallakshana.™ 

Were atoms cast off to the number of a Tallakshana, the 
mountain king Sumeru would be exhausted. After this comes the 
reckoning called Divajdgravati, and in reckoning it all the sand 
of the Ganges river, thrown grain by grain would be exhausted. 
After this comes the sum of Divajdgranisdmani, next to it Vaha- 
naprajnapti, and next Kuruté ; next to it comes Sarvanzkshepa, 
in counting which, grain by grain, the grains of sand in ten river 
Ganges would be exhausted. After this comes dgrasdra, which 
numbers as many as the grains of sand in a hundred millions of 
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Ganges river. Even after thiscomes Paramdnurajahpravesinu-. 
gata.’ Of this no comparison can be made with anything that 
exists in the world, except with the Tathégata Bodhisattva when 
having established himself on the top of the noble Bodhiman da, 
he is about to face the sanctification of all religion.” 

Arjuna enquired, “how is the table beginning with Para- 
manurajas reckoned, Prince ?”? (Long measure.) 

The Bodhisattva replied : 

“ Seven Paraminurajases (subtile atoms) make a Renu ; ; 

Seven Renus make a 7ufz, (a visible atom) ; 

Seven Trutis a Vdtdyanarajas (a mote that blows in througha 
window) ; 

Seven Vatdyanarajases a S'aSarajas (a mote that is seen in a 
moon-beam, or that which is raised by the motion of a hare) ; 

Seven Saéarajases an Edakarajas (dust-grain on a ram) ; 

Seven Edakarajases a Gorajas (dust grain on a cow) ; 

Seven Gorajases, a Liksha (egg of a louse—a nit) ; 

Seven Liksh4s a Sarshapa (mustard seed) ; 

Seven Sarshapas a Yava, (a barleycorn) ; 

Seven Yavas an Afgudiparva (an inch—width of the dhuiatys ; 

Twelve Afiguliparvas a Vitastz (a span) ; | 

Two Vitastis a fasta (cubit) ; 

Four Hastas a Dhanus (a bow) ; 

One thousand Dhanuses a K7ros‘a as current in the Magadha 
country (Indian mile) ; | 

Four Kros‘as, a Yojana (an Indian league). 

Who amongst us knows how many Paraménurajases go to 
form a Yojanapinda (a cube of one Yojana) ?* 

Arjuna said, “ Even I, Prince, am bewildered ; what shall I say 
of people of limited understanding? ‘Will you, Prince, define 
of how many atoms a Yojanapinda is made ?” 

The Bodhisattva replied, “In a Yojanapinda there are 
atoms which have to be reckoned at a full Niyutas of Aksho- 
bhya, thirty hundred thousands of Niyutas, sixty hundred 
thousand Kotis’atas, twenty-two Kotis, five millions, and twelve 
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thousands. These added together make a Yojanapinda. At this 
rate the continent of Jambn includes seven thousand yojanas ; 
God&niya* includes eight thousand yojanas ; Purvavideha nine 
thousand yojanas ; the island of Uttarakuru ten thousand yojanas. 
Calculating in this way the four continents of this region would 
amount to a full hundred kotis. The great oceans of these four 
continents also number a hundred kotis. The Chakravala and the 
Mahachakravéla mountains”? each include a hundred kotis. So 
does each of the following ;% v7z., the kingdoms of the four 
Mahérajika Devas, the region of the Trayastriisa Devas, that of 
the Yamas, that of the Tushitas, that of the Nirmaénaratis, that of 
the Paranirmitavasavartis, that of the Brahmakayikas, that of the 
Brahmapurohitas, that of the Brahmaparsadyas, that of the 
Mahdbrahmas, that of the Parittébhas, that of the Apraménabhas, 
that of the Abh4s’varas, that of the ParittaSubhas, that of the 
Apram4naéubhas, that of the Subbhakritsnas, that of the Anabhra- 
kas, that of the Punyaprasavas, that of the Vrihatphalas, that of 
the Asangisattvas, that of the Avrihas, that of the Sudrigas, 
that of the Sudarsanas, and that of the Akanishtha Devas. What 
is said is this. The three thousand great thousand regions are 
immense and extensive. Whatever hundred yojanas of atoms 
are included in these three thousand great thousand regions, and 
whatever thousand yojanas to kotis of yojanas, whatever niyutas 
of yojanas, and yojana-agrasaras are calculated, are all computed 
on the basis of atoms, so there are countless numbers of atoms 
in these three thousand great thousand regions.” 

Thus, on the rules of numbers having been explained by the 
Bodhisattva, Arjuna, the astrologer-councillor, and the whole 
host of the Sakyas were pleased, exhilarated, delighted and 
wonder-struck. Each of these remained garbed in a single 
piece of cloth, and covered the Bodhisattva with all their other 
clothes and ornaments. The astrologer-councillor Arjuna recited 
these two Gathas :— 

* Such wonderful knowledge in reckoning kotis‘ata, ayuta, 
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niyuta, niyutani, kafikara, vimbara, akshobhya and beyond them 
exceeds my power. (1) | 

“ But beliold, O S/ikyas, he has alone, by a single effort, 
given us the reckoning of all the atoms in the three thousand 
regions, of grass, of herbs and of drops in water. What more 
wonderful can be effected by the five hundred (S’ékyas) ?” (2) 

Now gods and men by hundreds of thousands raised shouts 
of cheers and laughter by hundreds of thousands. Some 
Devaputras, coming under the sky, recited this Gatha : 

“Whatever knowledge has been acquired by the mind of the 
whole of the animated creation of the three orders, has been 
derogated, for has not all knowledge of calculation been stored in 
one being who knows everything ?” 

Thus, Bhikshus, were all the S’ékya youths discomfitted, and 
thus did the Bodhisattva excel them all. 

_ Subsequently in leaping, jumping, and running the Bodhi- 
sattva excelled all. Thereupon the Devaputras, coming under 
the sky, recited the following Gathas : | 

“ By fasts, austerity and restrictions; by mercy, control of 
the passions, and benevolence practised for ten million kalpas ; 
by making light his body and mind, he has become the leader. 
Listen to his excellences. (1) 

“Do ye. behold in this being, now abiding as a householder, 
the noblest of beings. He can travel over all the ten quarters 
of the globe in a moment. He has worshipped with gold and 
jewels Jinas without number, and in regions without limit. (2) 

“You cannot know his advent and his departure, which 
proceed from his miraculous powers. What is there in this 
earth that cannot be performed by him, or which exalt him not 
in merit ?” (3) 

Thus did the Bodhisattva excel all. | 

Then the S‘akyas said, “ Let the Prince now excel in wrestling. 
He should be examined about it.’ . | 

The Bodhisattva was then standing ‘aside. All the five 
hundred S’ékya youths at once rushed forward to wrestle with him. 
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Thirty-two S’ékya voll stood forward ready to fight. Then 
Nanda and Ananda went forward, but, on being touched by the 
hand of the Bodhisattva, fell on the ground, unable to with- 
stand his might and vigour. Then Prince Devadatta, vain, pr oud, 
mighty, full of S‘ikya prowess, anxious to encounter the Bodhi- 
sattva, strutting round the arena under thesky, in playfulness 
fell on the Bodhisattva. The Bodhisattva, unceremoniously but 
without any excitement, easily seized him with his right hand, 
wheeled him round three times in mid air for his punishment, and 
then, without feeling any enmity, with a benevolent mind, cast 
him on the ground without hurting his body. 

Then the Bodhisattva said, “ Enough, enough of this. Let 
all of you come united to wrestle with me.” 

Then all the youths in a body fell upon the Bodhisattva ; but, 
touching him, they felt his majesty, vigour, prowess and firmness 
to be intolerable, and touched by him they tumbled on the 
ground. Thereupon hundreds of thousands of gods and men burst 
forth in hilarious cheers. The Devaputras, coming under the 
sky, cast heavy showers of flowers, and in one voice recited the 
following Gathas :— 

© All the wicked wrestlers in the ten quarters of the globe 
become as nothing before him. They are instantly overcome by 
the be 1 among men. They fall on the ground the moment 
they are touched. (1) 

“He can pound into dust® with his bare hands the Meru, 
the Sumeru, the Vajraka,* the Chakravadla, and whatever other 
mountains there exist in the ten sides of the earth. What 
wonder is there that sons of mortals should drop before him ? (2) 

‘ He will, when about to attain the absolute knowledge under 
the noble tree, through his benevolence, destroy the wicked 
veteran Mara, the friend of darkness, with all his army, his 
horse and war-chariots.” (3) 3 

Having done this the Bodhisattva excelled all. 

Then Dandapaini thus addressed the S’a4kya youths: “ All 
this has been seen and examined. Let him show now his power 
in archery.’’54 
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Then an iron drum was set up as a target at a distance of two 
kros’as, for Ananda. The target for Devadatta was set up at a 
distance of four kros’as. The target for Sundarananda was set up 
at a distance of six kros’as. A target was set up at a distance of 
two yojanas for Dandap4ni. For the Bodhisattva the iron target 
was set up at a distance of ten kros‘as; and beyond it were 
ranged seven palm trees and a mechanical image of a boar, made 
of iron. Ananda hit his target at the distance of two miles, but 
could not send his arrow further. The drum at the fourth kros‘a 
was hit by Devadatta, but he could shoot his arrow no further. The 
drum at the sixth kros’a was hit by Sundarananda, but he could 
not send his arrow any further. Dandapani hit his target at the 
distance of two yojanas, and the arrow remained fixed in it, but 
could go no further. Then the Bodhisattva stepped forward, but 
every bow he took up snapped on the attempt to string it. 

Thereupon he said: “ Is there any bow in this city which will 
withstand my stringing it, and my ony force and vigour ?” 

The king replied, “ Yes, my son.’ 

The Prince said, ‘ Which is it, sire ?” 

The king. “ Your grandfather, my son, was named Sifiha- 
hanu, (having the jaws of a lion). His bow is now worshipped 
with garlands and aromatics in the temple of the gods. None 
has been as yet able to string it, much less to draw it.” 7 

The Bodhisattva. “ May it please your majesty to send for 
it from the temple ; I shall try it, until I have stringed it.” 

Now, all the S’4kya youths tried their utmost, but failed to 
string that bow, much less to draw it. At last it was stringed 
by Dandapéni, the S’ékya; but even with his utmost might and 
main he failed to draw it. The Bodhisattva then stringed it. 
Then without rising from his seat, but assuming the half bed- 
stead position, (7. ¢., leaning on one knee) he took it with his 
left hand, and drew it with asingle finger of his right hand. The 
sound of the twang of that bow resounded all over the city of 
Kapilavastu. The citizens were all bewildered, and enquired of 
each other, ‘‘ Whence is this sound?” The reply was, “ Prince 
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: Siddhértha has twanged his aan s bow, and thence the 
sound,”” 

- Thereupon all men and seis in great delight, burst forth in 
hundreds of thousands of hilarious cheers and laughter. Deva- 
putras, coming under the sky, thus addressed the king and the 
multitude : 

“Since the saint has stringed the bow without rising from 

his seat and the ground, he will doubtless soon fully attain his 
object after overthrowing the army of Mara.” 
- Now, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, having stringed the bow, 
took an arrow, aud, with great force and vigour, shot it. That 
arrow successively pierced the targets of Ananda, Devadatta, 
Sundarananda and Dandapéni, and, passing on to the iron drum 
at the tenth kros’a, pierced it through, as also the seven palm 
trees and the mechanical boar made of iron, and disappeared 
within the earth. The spot where the arrow touched the earth 
was so pierced as to appear like a well. To this day that spot is 
called Sarakupa, “the arrow well.”85 Hundreds of thousands of 
men and gods burst forth in loud and repeated shouts and cheers. 
All the S’ékyas became joyous and struck with wonder. But 
this feat and these accomplishments in art are not particularly 
wonderful. Devaputras, coming under the sky, thus addressed 
the king and the multitude : 

« Why this wonder and wherefore? 

“This being, who will assume the seat of former Buddhas on 
this earth, assuming the bow of might and the arrow of nihility 
and soullessness, will kill the master of evil, pierce through the 
network of darkness which envelopes the eye (of reason), and 
attain the prosperous, stainless, griefless ultimatum of Bodhi.” - 

Saying this, the Devaputras showered flowers on the Bodhi- 
sattva, and then disappeared. | 

In this way he excelled in all arts and accomplishments current 
among men, exceeding all in human and celestial regions—~ 
in leaping; in running foremost; in writing, printing and 
arithmetic ; in wrestling and archery ; in quick walking, jumping, 
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and swimming ; in the use of arrows; in riding on the neck of. 
the elephant, on the back of the horse, and on the chariot; im 
fighting with bows; in firmness, vigour, and veteranship; in 
wrestling ; in the use of the goad and the lasso; in vehicles 
for going upwards, forwards and on water; in boxing ; in hair- 
dressing ; in cropping, piercing, swimming, and high jump; in 
guessing ; in divining others’ thoughts; in explaining enigmas ; 
in hard beating ; in dice-playing ; in poetry and grammar; in 
book-writing; in assuming shapes (pantomime) ; in the art of 
decoration ; in reading ; in pyrotechnics ; in playing on the Vina ; 
in music and dancing; in reciting songs; in story-telling; in 
dances; in symphony ; in dramatic exhibition ; im masquerade ; n 
making flower garlands ; m shampooing ; in tinting jewels; in 
dyeing cloth ; in jugglery ; in explaining dreams; in divining 
from the cries of birds; in the knowledge of the characteristics 
of women, men, horses, cattle, goats, and cunuchs ; in demonology ; 
in the Vedic glossary ; in the Nigamas, Puranas, Itihasas, Vedas, 
grammar, Nirukta, (lexicography), Siksha, (phonology), Chhandas 
(versification), yajna rituals (kalpa), and astronomy; in the 
S‘anikhya, the Yoga and the Vaiseshika doctrines ; in ceremonials ; 
in dress; in political economy (arthavidyd) ; in ethics, legerde- 
main (Ascharya), and surgery (Asura) ; in the knowledge of the 
cries of mammals and birds; in disputation (Aetuvidyd) ; in lae 
ornaments; in wax-works; in needle-work; in basket-work ; 
in leaf-cutting ; in perfumery.26 : 

Now, at that time Dandapani, the S’akya, bestowed his daughter, 
the Sakya maiden Gop, on the Bodhisattva. She was caused by 
king Suddhodana to be duly married to the Bodhisattva. Having 
obtained her from amidst eighty-four thousand maidens, the 
Bodhisattva, according to human practice, gratified bimself by 
enjoying and associating with her. Gop& was installed the 
chief queen amidst the eighty-four thousand maidens, and she 
did not cover her face in the presence of any person, neither before 
her mother-in-law, nor before her father-in-law, nor before other 
persons of the house. They all advised her and argued with her. 
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A bride should not remain unhidden, but she (Gup4) was always 
manifest before all. Now, she, the Sakya daughter, hearing 
these words,” recited the following verses in the presence of all 
the people of the house : | 

“ Venerable sirs, the uncovered state shows the best, whether 
when seated or when walking, even as jewels are seen most 
resplendent when mounted on a flagstaff.38 (1) | 

“Tt is showy when going forward, and it is showy when 
coming back. Standing or sitting it is, venerable sirs, showy 
everywhere. (2) 

It is showy when speaking, as it 1s when one is silent, even as 
the sparrow (kalavinka)*® is beautiful both in its appearance and 
in its voice. (3) 

- © A clever man endowed with learning, whether robed in kus’a 
grass, or in no clothes, or in miserable apparel, or lean, displays 
his beauty by his own merit. (4) 

He is ever resplendent, vencrable sirs, who is free from 
sin, like an unadorned child. The sinner is never beautiful. (5) 

“Those who have sin at heart but are sweet of speech, are like 
a pitcher smeared with nectar but full of poison. They are hard 
of heart, like the rough rock on the top of a mountain peak, 
They are unworthy of sight to all. (6) 

«They appear pleasant like a child to all; they are, like sacred 
pools, beneficial to all; they are, venerable sirs, always like 
pitchers, full of curds and cream—pure, agreeable, and auspi- 
clous,—(7) 

“who, avoiding the association of sin, have accepted the 
friendship of prosperity and the Three Jewels, Those, who 
rejecting sin accept the religion of Buddha, are always successful, 
alway auspicious, always beautiful. (8) | 

“Of what avail is hiding the face for them who have con- 
trol over their person; who have overcome the evil tendencies 
of the organs; who have control over their speech, and are always 
of beautiful speech ; whose secret organs have been pacified, and 
whose minds are always cheerful ? (9) | 
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« A’thousand folds of cloth cannot hide the nature and mind 
of him who has not modesty and sense of propriety manifest in 
him, but he who has those qualities and is ever truthful—he may 
roam about everywhere in nudity, like a jewel unadorned. (10) 

“ What avails the hiding of the face to her whose mind is 
well nourished, whose organs are always under command, who 
is always satisfied with her husband, and never dreams of a 
stranger? She may always remain manifest like the sun or the 
moon. (11) 

‘ Rishis, noble-minded persons, those who can divine the 
secrets in the hearts of others, the assemblage of gods, know 
well my motives. So long as my behaviour, my qualities, my 
prudence remains undisturbed, what need is theré for me to 
cover my face with a veil ?” (12) 

King Suddhodana heard these Gath4s pregnant with the 
wisdom and good sense of Gopd, the S’ékya maiden, and hearing 
them he was transported with joy, delight, and gratification. He 
bestowed on the lady a necklace made of bri'liant rose-coloured 
pearls, valued at many hundreds and thousands of millions, and 
a gold necklace set off with many jewels and flowers, and then 
joyously exclaimed— 

“Even as my son is adorned with many traits, so is my 
daughter resplendent with noble qualities. The two are noble 
beings who have come to me, each a piece of fresh butter like 
unto the other.” 

Then they returned home with the Bodhisattva at the head, in 
the order in which they had come out. 
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1. The Prince having grown up, p. 198. The Chinese version 
fixes the age at the nineteenth year, when the king provided the Prince 
with three palaces for the three principal seasons of the year, and a 
large retinue of attendants and handmaids. Separate servants were 
engaged to rub his person, to smooth it, to anoint it with aromatic oils, 
and to bathe it. There were among them hair-dressers, looking-glass 
holders, enstodians of essences, of hair chaplets, and of the wardrobe. 
Every garment for the prince was made of Kasika material, 7. e., 
silken, silk being used by the king and others for outer garments only. 
The Burmese version brings the age to the sixteenth year, when the 
palaces were provided and the marriage took place. The Siamese 
text follows the Burmese record. 

2. Some elders of the race, both male and female, thus addressed 
him, p. 198. In the Chinese version the proposition comes from the 
king himself, who, adverting to the prophecy of Asita, asks his 
councillors to devise means for preventing the Prince from becoming 
ahermit. The Siamese text says, ‘ when the palaces were finished, the 
king announced his intention of raising his son to the sovereignty 
(making him vice king), and called upon the Sakya Princes to offer 
their daughters as his wives,” (p. 120). The Burmese text sum- 
marily disposes of the subject by saying the Prince was married. 

3. He then reflected, p. 199. This enquiry of the king about 
the Prince’s choice and the latter’s cogitations and reply are not 
noticed in the southern versions. 

4, Lotuses in sacred tanks, sprouting from mire, p.199. The 
purport is that good may proceed from evil, even as lotuses thrive in 
the mire at the bottoms of old tanks. This maxim convinces the 
Prince that marriage, though in se bad, would lead to good, and 
therefore it was proper for him to marry. 

5. Such should be the maiden, O king, whom I should marry, 
p. 200. Although the cogitation is held in private, the verses, being 
designed for the. information of the king, are directly addressed to 
the king. 

| 28 
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6. Thus addressed the family priest, p. 200. This search for a 
bride is unnoticed in the southern versions. According to the Chinese 
the bride was discovered by the conversation which the Prince had 
with Yasodhara in a drawing-room. | 

7. Whosoever has these qualities, p. 200. The theory of giving — 
prominence to good qualities at the expense of caste could be appreci- 
ated only in the caste-ridden country of India, and therefore it finds 
no place in the Chinese and the southern versions. The author 
tries to take credit for liberality on this score, though the sequel does 
not bear him out. A S’akya is selected at last. Perhaps his object 
was indirectly to extol the S’akya race, which alone was the repository 
of all merit. 

8. The residence of Dandapani, a S’dkya, p. 201. The Chinese 
version, following the Mahavastu Avadana, gives Mahandma as the 
name of the father of Yasodhara. He was a minister of state, and a 
member of the Vasita gotra. The Lalita-Vistara does not assign to 
Dandpani any ministerial office. 

9. Asoka bouquets, p. 202. The word in the Sanskrit text is 
Agoka-bhanda, Asoka meaning the flower of the tree so named 
(Jonesia asoka) or “griefless,” 7. @., Joyous, and bhdnda, an orna- 
ment,—an ornament of agoka flowers, or an auspicious ornament, 
Rev. S. Beal makes the Chinese version have “ every kind of jewelled 
ornament and delightful trifle (un lung).” The Tibetan text has 
been rendered by M. Foucaux into “ ornements agréables.” The word 
aSoka is seldom used in the sense of joyous or auspicious, and the fluwer 
of that name being a great favourite with Indian ladies even to this 
day, I.think the flower is meant, and with it bouquets are the most 
appropriate trifles that could be made. The flowers are never strung 
into garlands, nor worn inany other way. On the 8th of the waxing 
moon in the month of Chaitra a fast is observed by Hindu women ; 
and of that fast the most important parts are the embracing of the tree 
which is then in full bloom, and the eating of the blossoms thereof, 
According to the Ramayana, Sit&é was confined by Ravana in an 
asoka grove, and the exemplary constancy which the lady evinced 
while so confined has associated the tree with constancy, and every 
young lady who wants to acquire that virtue courts the tree. 
Bouquets made of the blossoms of that tree are, therefore, very 
fitting presents to give to maidens. 
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10. Repaired to the reception hall, p. 202. The Chinese make 
the gate of the palace the place of reception. (Beal, p. 80.) 

ll. Gopd, the daughter of Dandapdni, p. 202. Gopé is an alias 
of Yagodharé. The Lalita-Vistara always uses Gopd, but the Maha. 
vastu Avadana prefers Yasgodhard. The Chinese text follows the latter 
work. 

12. A ring worth many hundred thousands, p. 202. The Chinese 
text has a hundred thousand, but like our text does not say whether 
they were pieces of silver or gold. Mr. Beal supplics the word gold. 
A very valuable ring is what the text means, its respect for figures 
being of the slenderest. 

13. No, we shall not disadorn the Prince for we will disadorn 
Mira, p. 202. The young lady, by anticipation, identifies herself here 
with the Prince. The plural“ we” cannot be honorific here. The 
reply in the Chinese text is much more natural and becoming. It 
runs thus—“ It would be a pity for me to do that, and so deprive the 
prince of that which so much becomes him.” (Beal, p. 81.) The 
Mahavastu Avadana assigns as a reason for her refusal some slights 
which the Prince had shown to Yasodhara in two former existences ; 
ef. my ‘Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal,’ pp. 126 & 129, 
and Beal’s ‘ Legendary Life of Buddha,’ p. 93. 

14, The king, thereupon, caused a proclamation to be published 
by the ringing of bells, p. 203. The word in the Sanskrit text is 
ghanté-ghosha, “the sound of ghantd.’”’ Ghantd ordinarily means a 
bell, but it may also mean a gong, but for the latter the common term 
is kdvisya, and I prefer, therefore, the first meaning, though I have no- 
where seen any mention in Sanskrit books of the use of bells for 
giving publicity to proclamations. Bells seem to have been the 
archetype of the modern tomtom and the English auctioneer’s bell. 
According to the Burmese text the instrument used was a drum, 

15. Planted a flag of victory, p. 204. The lady takes a more 
forward place in the tournament than what is usual among Indian 
maidens, She assumes the position of La Royne de la beautd et des 
amours in @ Norman tournament, and her flag occupies the place 
of the prize which the noblest lady offers the victor at a Kuropean 
tournament. In the Chinese text it is her father who places her 
at a conspicuous place and proclaims—‘ Whoever the victor may 
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be in this contest of skill and of arms, he shall carry off this my 
daughter as his prize.’ This is in accord with the reproach of. 
Dandapéni as given in the Chinese text. It runs thus: “Our S‘ékya 
rules are these—if a man excel all others in martial exercises, then he - 
is crowned victor, and carries off the prize of the fairest maiden 5 
but if he fail, then no such prize can be his. I fear the Prince 
Royal has been brought up delicately, and has learned none of the 
arts and practices of chivalry, either in tilting, or wrestling, or boxing ; 
but how can I wed my child to one so utterly void of skill in these 
arts, as I fear the prince to be ?” (Beal, p. 84.) Tie Siamese reproach 
is—“O king! thy son is of proper birth, and his appearance is 
admirable ; but so far as we know he has never learned anything, 
and has no knowledge or accomplishments. Therefore we hesitate to 
offer our daughters to him.” (Alabaster, p. 120.) 

In the Burmese text the tournament is brought on after the 
marriage. ‘The prince was devoting all his time to the pleasures of 
his harem, and his relatives strongly remonstrated against his mode 
of living which precluded him from applying himsclf to the acquisi- 
tion of these attainments befitting his exalted position.” (Bigandet, 
p. 52.) The Prince, in reply, comes forward to prove his fitness, 

The idea of the tournament has been borrowed from Hindu 
legends, with such alterations of details as were thought necessary 
to cover its borrowed character. Everything connected with the 
Prince was miraculous, and a miracle had to be designed for each 
event, and the rich mine of the Hindu legends yielded the materials 
for the miracles. Even the miraculous character of his birth is based 
on a Hindu legend. ‘The idea of bringing forth S’ikya from the left 
side of his mother’s womb has obviously been borrowed from the 
Hindus with whom it prevailed from a very remote period of anti-= 
quity. In the Safhita of the Rig Veda (1V, 18) there occurs 
a hymn in which it is given at length. The story runs that 
Vamadeva, while in his mother’s womb, thought of signalising his 
birth, by being born in an uncommon way. His mother, perceiving 
this, invited Aditi and her son Indra to come and expostulate with 
him, whereupon the following conversation takes place : 

1. [Indra speaks.] ‘This is the old and recognised path by 
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which al] the gods are born, so, when fullgrown, let him be born in 
the same manner; Jet him not cause the loss of this his mother.’ 

2. [‘ Vamadeva speaks.] ‘Let me not come forth by this path, 
for it is difficult (of issue): let me come forth obliquely from the 
side: many acts unperformed by others are to be accomplished by 
me: let me contend (in war) with one (enemy) in controversy with 
one opponent. 

3. ‘He (Indra) has asserted (that it will) cause the death of 
my mother: let me not proceed by the usual way, but proceed 
quickly, according (to my will).”’—Wilson’s Rig Veda, III, 
pp. 153f, 

The idea of perfect knowledge of learning in early boyhood is not 
confined to the Buddhists. The Jains have a similar story about the 
last of their great saints. According to them: “ When Mahavira— 
so the story goes, and it is with slight variations repeated over and 
over again—was about eight years old, his parents thought it time 
that he should learn to read and write. With great pomp they 
accordingly took him to school and introduced him to the Guru. 
Then Indra, by the shaking of his throne advised of what was going 
on here below, came down from heaven, assumed the form of an old 
Brabman, and asked the child to solve the grammatical difficulties 
by which the mind of the Guru had long been disturbed, and 
which nobody had been able to explain before. Mahavira not 
only answered all the questions put to him, but he also propounded 
various kinds of grammatical rules, and his utterances became 
the Jainendra grammar. The Guru, delighted with what he had 
heard, made Mahavira a Guru too, and saluted by Indra, the child 
returned home with his parents.” (Indian <Antiguary for March, 
1881.) In the Bhagavata, the story occurs in connexion with 
Krishna. | 

The wrestling feats are obviously revised versions of the gymnastic 
exercises of the Pandus and the Kurus, and the archery follows the 
story of Arjuna’s feat at the court of Drupada, who had promised to 
give away his daughter Draupadi to whoever would hit a tayget 
(a fish) from its shadow in a saucer of water. The bow incident 
comes from the Ramayana, and in Europe it has its counterpart in 
Homer, 
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‘16. Prince Devadatta, p. 204, A cousin and rival of Prince- 
Siddhartha. He had been ever at war with his relative, and oftei 
tried to bring disgrace on him during his monastic life. Of. My 
‘Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal.’ The incidence of killing | 
the elephant occurs in the Chinese text after the tournament, in the - 
journey home. 

17. He has not done a becoming act, p. 204. The negative 
particle is wanting in my Sanskrit texts; but it occurs in the 
Tibetan version, and is obviously required by the context. 

18. Elephant hollow, p. 204. Mr. Carlyle has identified this 
with a circular tank at Bhuila, between the southern ditch of Bhuila 
Dib and village of Jaitpur. It is called Hdthi Gadhe or Hathi 
kund. Cf. Arch. Survey Report, vol. XIT, p. 159. 

19. And waved their clothes, p. 204. The ancient Indian 
counterpart of the modern English waving of handkerchiefs. 

20. By the great toe,™p. 205. How an elephant can be 
seized by a person with his great toe only is a mechanical problem 
which the Buddhist faithful alone can solve. A kick is what is 
meant. . 

21. Arjuna, the astrologer-councillor, p. 205. In the Chinese 
text the ministerial position of this worthy is not adverted to. He 
is simply “a very eminent master of arithmetic.” (Beal, p. 85.) 

22. Karahu, p. 207. Kalahu in Tibetan. 

23. Gananagati, p. 207. Ganagati in Tibetan, 

24. Mudrabala, p. 207. Mudrabala in Tibetan. 

25. Vibhutatgama, p. 207. Vibhutagama in Tibetan. 

26. Tullakshana, p. 207. The names are mostly new to Hindu 
Sanskrit arithmetic. The table does not correspond with one given 
by Burnouf in his Lotus de la bonne lot. 

27. Yojanapinda, p. 208. The Hindu table of weights begins 
with Trisarenu, 28 of which makea /ikshd. According to Hindu 
physicians the Trisarenu is made up of 30 Paramanus. Neither 
mode of calculation corresponds with the Buddhist scheme. Of. 
Colebrooke’s ‘Essays’ I, p. 529, and Thomas’ ‘ Initial Coinage of 
Bengal,’ and ‘ Pathan Kings of Delhi.’ 

28. Goddniya, p. 209. Following M. Foucaux, I take this to be 
Gauda, or northern Bengal. 
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29. Ohakravéla and Mahiéchakravdla mountains, p. 209. The 
Chakravala is a range of mountains which encircles the earth; and 
Mahachakravala is situated beyond that chain. 

80. So does each of the following, p. 209. Inthe Sanskrit text 
the phrase “hundred kotis’” is repeated before every name. To 
obviate this frequent repetition I have introduced this line to cover 
all. 

81. He should be examined about it, p. 209. The Chinese text 
does not refer to this wrestling. 

32. He can pound into dust, p. 211. The word in the Sanskrit 
text is masichirna “powdered lampblack,” 2. e., so pounded as to be 
without grit, like lampblack. 

33. Vajraka, p.211. Ihave read of no account of this moun- 
tain. 

34. Let him show his skill in archery, p. 211. The Chinese text 
here describes the appointment of one Sahadeva as the umpire. 

30. In perfumery, p. 215. Some of the terms are not of clear 
import. They are obviously technical, but I know not the nature of 
the arts to which they were applied. The translations given are 
purely mechanical. The arts named, it will be seen, are in some 
respects different from the 64 kalis named in the Bhagavata Purana 
(ante, p. 187). Negative evidence is not often of much value, but it is 
worthy of note that the text notices by name the Safkhya, the Yoga 
and the Vaiseshika doctrines, but does not name the Mimaisa and 
the Vedanta systems: The Nyaya is probably included in the Hetu- 
vidya, It is possible that Ariydkalpa, as distinct from Yajnakalpa, 
stands for the Mimaiisa. Its position between the Yoga and Vaise- 
shika would suggest the idea. I have dislocated it and translated 
it into ceremonials, 

87. Mounted ona flagstaff, p. 215. A jewel of great excellence 
mounted on a pole and held up high, sheds its lustre so as to appear 
like a lamp, hence the simile. (Of ante, p. 35.) 

88. Sparrow, p. 215. I suspect the word kalaviika stands here 
for some other bird than a sparrow; but I know of no such. The 
plumage and voice of a sparrow are not such as to be worthy of tho 
comparison here made. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


RSD 


THE IMPLORATION. 

The celestial consultation. The Bodhisattva’s knowledge of time. Exhorta- 
tory verses. Description of the palace. Celestial implorations. | | 

Now, Bhikshus, when the Bodhisattva was passing his time 
in the gynaceum, many Devas, Nagas, Yakshas, Gandharvas, 
Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras, Mahoragas, Brahmas, and Loka- 
palas, proclaiming their delight, came to the place, eager to offer 
worship to the saint. At another time this idea struck those 
beings: Verily, for long is the noble being tarrying in the 
gynaceum. These people matured for a long period with the 
fourfold blessings of charity, sweet speech, good service, and 
sense of equality, are urging him to impart religious instruction, 
so that the four religious vessels may disappear, and the Bodhi- 
sattva, subsequently issuing forth from his home, may acquire 
the absolute and thorough Bodhi knowledge. Thereupon they 
respectfully and cheerfully joimed their hands and saluted him. 
Then they stood aside with an anxious desire to know when 
it will be that they will have the felicity of beholding the noble 
and pure being renounce his home, and, renouncing it, take 
his seat at the root of the great and supereminent tree, and, 
overthrowing Mara, attain the sequenceless and thorough Bodhi 
knowledge,—that he may be endowed with the ten powers of 
Tathagatas,! the four Tathagata accomplishments,” the eighteen 
sections of Buddha religion,3—turning the twelve-formed wheel of 
religion with its three transitions,* and by his Bauddha duties and 
auspicious emancipatory speech gratify men, gods and Asuras. 

Now, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva had for a long period, extend- 
ing over innumerable kalpas, been agreeable to all. He was the 
great teacher of all worldly and superworldly duties. He was 
for long acquainted with the proper season, the proper moment, 
and the proper time for the performance of all duties which 
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has auspiciousness for their root. He. was infallible, well know- 
ing, and thoroughly versed in the five realities.5 He had attain- 
ed mastery over the chapter on occult powers, over the organs 
of his body, over the knowledge of proper and improper times. 
He pervades all time, and does not exceed the limit like the great 
ocean after it has reached the height of the tide® Endowed 
with the power of his intellect and understanding, he had 
himself learnt everything. He knew this is the proper time 
for this; this is the proper time for acceptance, and this for 
refusal; this is the proper time for collecting, and this for 
dispensing ; this is the proper time for negligence, this for 
speaking, this for silence; this is the time to go out, this for 
accepting asceticism; this is the time for reading, this for 
pleasure, and this for deliberation; this is the time for mix- 
ing with Kshatriyas, this with Brahmanas, householders, and 
courtiers, this for Devas, Nagas, Yakshas, Gandharvas, Asuras, 
Garudas, Kinnaras, Mahoragas, S’akra, Brahmd, Lokapalas, 
Bhikshus, Bhikshukis, Updsakas, Up4asikés; this is the time 
for preaching religion; this is the time for the final dis- 
solution. Everywhere and at all times a Bodhisattva is pro- 
ficient in the knowledge of time, he is the pervader of time. 

Now, again, Bhikshus, this is the rule with reference to all 
Bodhisattvas at their last existence, that when they are dwelling 
in the female apartment they should for certain be inspired by 
the Buddhas inhabiting the ten quarters of the earth, with such 
religious hymns as these, accompanied by the harmony of musical 
instruments. | 

On that subject this is said : 
_ “The best among all those forémost men who dwell in 
the ten quarters of the earth, inspire the noblest of beings with 
these delightful Gatha songs, with the accompaniment of sweet 
music. (1) | 
. © Beholding living creatures groaning under a hundred evils, 
thou, oh Lord, our well-doer, didst, in former times, resolve 
that thou wouldst redeem those of this world who would seek 
thy asylum. (2) | 
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“© pure one, O hero, recall to mind thy resolution for thé. 
aa of the earth. This is the time, this is the moment, this ig 
the opportunity ; issue forth from this noble mansion, O noble 
Rishi. (38) | 

“For them, of yore, thou didst reject thy head, thy bands, 
thy feet and many magnificent treasures in order that thou 
mayst encounter Bodhi knowledge; thou art the controller of 
men and gods, the noblest in creation, the endowed with a 
hundred merits. (4) 

‘Thou hast performed fasts and penances through thy good 
conduct. Through thy forbearance thou hast done good to the 
earth. By thy vigour thou hast acquired all noble qualities, 
In meditation and knowledge there is none equal to thee in the 
three regions. (5) 

Through thy benevolence many immersed in passion and 
filth of innumerable kinds have been translated to manifest 
redemption. Thy mercy has purged many of their evil quali- 
ties and falsehood, and made them wise. (6) 

- Through thy knowledge of virtue, through thy auspicious 
soul, through thy knowledge of meditation, through thy im- 
maculate fasts and penances, thou showest resplendent in the 
ten quarters, even as the pure moon without a cloul. (7) 

| These and many such musical sounds reverberating from 
the voice of Jinas and calculated to overpower men and gods, 
inspire thee. This is thy time; renounce and come forth.” (8) 

Now, Bhikshus, the palace in which the Bodhisattva resided 
was replete with every requisite for enjoyment, rivalling the 
abode of gods. It wasa noble palace, furnished with covered 
terraces, balconies, gateways, windows, halls, and pavilions, 
It was decorated with all kinds of jewels and beautiful orna- 
ments tastefully set off. Uplifted on it were parasols, flags and 
pennants, ornamented with numerous strings of jewelled bells 
Hundreds of thousands of silken fabrics streamed all about ‘it. 
Innumerable jewels were sect on it. Garlands of pearls were 
suspended from it. It was provided with stairs decorated with 
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silken carpets and jewels. It was begirt with silken draperies and 
garlands. It was redolent with the fumes of aromatic pills and 
pastilles. It had awnings of rich stuffs spread everywhere. 
Pleasant, sweet-scented flowers of all seasons and well-blown 
tank lillies and fresh lotuses were enjoyable everywhere in_ it. 
It resounded with the sweet voice of patraguptas, parrots, 
mainas, koels, geese, peacocks, bréimini geese, kunalas, 
sparrows, partridges and birds of various other kinds. It was 
provided with delightful floors, blue as the lapis-lazuli. Every 
form about it was pleasant to the sight. It was the delighter of 
undelighted eyes. It was the exciter of gratification and enjoy- 
ment. It was in this noble mansion that the Bodhisattva then 
resided. He was dwelling in this house with wide and excellent 
corridors. His person was stainless, dirtless, and free from foul- 
ness, He had not laid aside his garlands and ornaments. His 
body was anointed with unguents, fragrant as the surabhi flower.” 
His body was draped in auspicious, pure, white, stainless vest- 
ments. He was lying on an exquisitely formed bed, soft as 
the down on the pod of the kachilindika, and decorated with nu- 
morous bouquets of excellent flowers. He was constantly beserved 
with unobjectionable, agreeable, beneficient objects of enjoy- 
ment, even as the wives of the immortals. He was being 
entertained by the music of conch-shells, trumpets, drums, 
panasa, tunuva, vind, vallaki, tédava, and damsels were enlivening 
him with the soft, pleasing, sweet, gratifying musie of the flute, 
At that time issued forth, with the voice of the clarion, the 
following exhortative verses from the Lord Buddhas residing in 
the ten quarters of the globe: 

. Whatever the joyous and well-disposed damsels charmingly 
sounded with their flutes, through the influence of the noblest 
Jinas in the ten quarters of the globe, the same manifested 
tliemselves in diverse and beautiful Gdathds. (1) 

‘“‘ Beholding these crowds without a protector, thou didst resolve 
of yore, hero, to deliver them, after acquiring the rank devéid of 
disease and grief, (z.¢., of a Buddha,) from disease, death and 
other pains. (2) 
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_ “That resolve was noble. Now quickly issue forth from thin: 
house; betake to the surface of the earth on which dwell many 
Rishis, and acquire the unrivalled Jina wisdom. (3). | 

‘In former times thou didst abandon precious wealth and 
jewels—thy hands and thy feet, and thy life; this is now thy 
time, great sage, do overflow the earth with the perennial stream 
of religion. (4) | 

‘In former times thy conduct was noble and pure and per- 
fect. Thou didst then bestow a hundred blessings by .thy. 
speech. Thy conduct is unrivalled; O great sage, redeem the 
world from its diverse pains. (5) 

«Through thy forbearance thou hast accomplished a hundred 
noble acts; through thy forbearance thou hast cheerfully borne 
many hard things said against thee; through thy forbearance 
thy soul is fixed on mercy and self-control. O king of the 
bipeds, turn thy mind to renunciation. (6) 

“In former times thy firm, immovable, unshaken vigour had 
spread wide, overcoming a hundred Namuchis with their armies 
do dispel the three-fold pain.§ (7) , 

“For that thou didst undergo fasts and penances. Bearing 
in mind the sins and pains of the Kali age, do thou rain the 
unfailing water of immortality, and sooth those who are ever 
thirsty and helpless. (8) 

“Calling to mind thy former noble resolve, and quickly 
issuing forth from this excellent house, do soothe the thirsty with 
the waters of immortality, after thyself acquiring the immortal 
and griefless state. (9) 

“ By the acquisition of wisdom thy virtuous knowledge hag 
become wide and extended and endless; do thou shed the auspi- 
cious and grateful light of wisdom for the ignorant and those 
who follow the wrong path. (10) 

“Thou hast practised a hundred acts of benevolence for the 
development of the blessing of mercy; whatever thou hast 
practised, do practise the same for the good of the world. (11) : 
Such Gaéthés formed of beautiful flowers strung together. 
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without a thread, and full of the vigour of the Jinas of the ten 
quarters of the globe, and resounding through diverse musical — 
instruments, exhorted the prince reposing on his couch. (12) 

_ And again, while the delightful and enticing charmers 
pleasingly and sweetly sang with the aid of musical instru- 
ments, the Jinas of the ten quarters, the controllers of gods 
and men, so resounded these musical notes as to echo forth from 
mountains. (13) 

“Thou hast acquired many virtues for the good of creation. 

Thou hast mastered the merits of Jinas in thy career. Oh, recall 
to mind, do recall to mind, thy former fasts and penances ; 
do quickly repair to the noble tree and attain the immortal 
rank, (14) : 
_ “Thirsty are mortal men devoid of the merits of Jinas. In 
thee are reposited the merits of intelligence, cheerfulness, and 
power. Thou art the bestower of the nectar of immortality. 
Thou art endowed with the ten occult powers. O adored of wise 
men, O prince, do thou swiftly distribute the nectar. (15) 

“ Worsaking, in former times, wealth, jewels and gold in this 
earth ; forsaking friends and sons, the earth with its cities and 
fairs ; forsaking even thy race, thy hands, thy feet, and thy eyes 
and even thy head, thou didst bless the world by thy devotion 
to Jina merits. (16) 

“In former times, when thou wast born a son to a mortal,® 
man, standing in front, addressed thee in these words, “ Pray, 
bestow on me this earth with all its towns and fairs,” and, in 
reply, thou didst grant the gift most cheerfully, and without the 
least uneasiness of mind. (17) | 

“In former times, when thou wast born sovereign of men in 
the family of a Braliman, thou didst do service to thy seniors, and 
injured noone. Thou didst place, O noble Brébman, numbers 
-in benignity, and thou didst then, lord, retire to thy place. (18) 

“In former times, O prince, when thou wast born a noble 
Rishi, an irate king of the Kali age! tore asunder the members 
~of thy body. After performing the duties of thy race without 
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any disturbance of mind, thou didst depart for thy home with 
thy hands and feet entire. (19) 

“Remember, again, that when in former times ition _ 
Dorn the son of a Rishi! and dwelt in penance in a mountain. 
home, thou wast destroyed by a poisoned arrow shot by a king; 7 
thou didst show thy mercy to the king, and didst not feel ares 
in mind. (20) 

‘In former times when thou, greatly endowed with meals 
didst live as the lord of deer!? and ramble over hills, rivers and 
marshes, according to thy list, a barbarian entrapped thee, and 
thou didst follow him without being afflicted in heart on | that 
account. (21) | 

‘Tn former times when thou wast born a Brahman, a precious 
jewel of thine fell into the depths of the ocean and by thy 
superior powers thou didst recover it therefrom. (22) 

‘In former times when thou wast a noble Rishi, a bird 
approached thee! and said, “ be thou my asylum.” Thou didst 
reply, “ you are safe here,” and, for his sake, thou didst give up 
thy own person, but never forsook the bird. (23) 

‘Remember, again, that when formerly a Rishi asked thee 
to count the leaves of a tree under which he dwelt, thou didst 
count the leaves on the tree and never made a mistake. (24) 

QO, thou of white qualities, when thou didst live as a parrot 
on a tree,!4 thou didst not, when the tree withered and died, for- 
sake it, knowing it to be thy home. When the king of the 
gods came to know of it, he recalled with delight thy qualities, 
and produced a worthy tree for thy home. (25) 

‘Thus, unrivalled are thy fasts and penances. Thou page 
owner of merits, achieved many good deeds. This is the time for 
thee to renounce the earth with all its towns, and quickly to place 
the creation in the exercise of the virtues of Jinas, (26) 

“When the charming damsels with their persons decorated 
with ornaments and rich vestments, were singing in har... 
mony with the accompaniment of excellent music, there arose, 
through Jina merit, from the ten quarters of space, these Gdthés_ 
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6’ varied and mellifluous sounds in harmony with the cadence of 
music. (27) 

* Frem many millions of kalpas this was, O lamp of the uni- 
verse, thy resolve, “1 shall be born here for the redemption of 
the creation subject to disease and death.” Do thou, lion 
among men, call to mind that former resolve. The time has 
come for thy renunciation, king of the bipeds. (28) 

« As a mortal son on earth innumerable have been the benefac- 
tions that have been given away by thee; thou hast given away 
wealth, gold, precious stones, rare vestments, beautiful jewels, thy 
own hands and feet and eyes; dear sons and thriving kingdoms 
have been given away by thee; and never hast thou, devoid of 
the defects of the dwellers of hell, ever denied a prayer. (29) 

*O thou auspicious king, thou of the rabbit mark, (7. e., 
beautiful as the moon bearing the mark of the hare on its breast,) 
with a mouth set with handsome teeth, with mind embued with 
mercy and benevolence, crowned with jewels, refulgent as the 
moon ; beginning with these, O hero of the royal race, thou 
hast done many noble acts for the guidance of many royal per- 
sonagas. (30) 

“Thou hast, O Sugata, for many kalpas practised good con- 
duct—conduct flawless as the mani jewel!’—conduct which ‘has 
purified good conduct. Thou hast practised it with the same 
assiduity with which the yak preserves its hair.!® Thou hast 
practised good conduct for the good of this world. (31) 

« By thy devotion to good conduct, O noble elephant,!” thou 
didst, when pierced by the arrow of thy enemy, covetousness, 
show him mercy and favour, and overshadow the heat of the 
day by such noble acts as giving up thy excellent tusks; but 
thou didst never abandon thy good conduct. (32) 7 

‘In the exercise of thy good conduct thou hast suffered ii 
numerous travails—a thousand pains, many injurious speeches, 
and imprisonment. By thy patience thon hast, O king, pre- 
served all in ease. And those who sought to kill thee have been 
pardoned. (33) | ; 
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When thou didst dwell in thy mountain abode as a bear’ 
thou didst carry on thy shoulders a man'® benumbed with icy. 
cold, and shivering through fear. Living in peace on fruits. 
and roots, thou didst abstain from injuring him through thy 
forbearance. (31) 

“Firm, fixed, immovable, unshaken was thy vigour, Thou 
hadst acquired Bodhi knowledge by thy fasts and penances, 
virtues and learning. Thy well-practised purity has become 
obedient to thee by the might of thy vigour. Lion among 
men, this is the time for the renunciation of thy home. (385) 

“Formerly thou wast born on this earth as a noble harse of 
a golden colour. Thou didst travel through the air to the 1siand 
of the cannibals (Rakshasas). Relieving men there from a hun- 
dred pains thou didst place them in salvation. Beginning with 
such works, many noble deeds were accomplished by thy eens 
(36) 

“O thou who hast overcome all pain by thy self-control, thou 
chief among meditationists, thou didst overcome the feeble, 
fickle mind bent on pleasing worldly objects, by thy merits, for 
the good of creation. By devotion to meditation do thou make 
men attached to meditation. (37) 

“When formerly thou wast a Rishi immersed in calm medi- 
tation, without thyself being a king, thou didst instal men in 
the rank of royalty. By the aid of the tenfold blessings thou 
didst place them in the way to Brahm&. Thereby lost men, 
through the ten blessings, attained the home of Brahmé. (38) _ 

“By thy knowledge of the ten quarters and their inter- 
mediaries and that of motion, thou art the knower of the 
true law; by thy knowledge of the conduct and the language 
of others and of the nature of the senses, as well as of civility, 
humility, and thought, thou art proficient. This is the time, 
prince, for renunciation. (39) é 
- Tn former times, beholding mankind suffering from pers 
verted vision resulting from disease, death and diverse pains, thy 
Mercy was moved in favour of the sufferers, and for the good of 
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this region, thou, bereft of darkness, didst place them on the 
straight path. (40) 

“Thus did numerous divers Gathas of attractive merif, re- 
fulgent with the glory of Jinas, exhort the hero, saying, ‘be- 
holding the multitude of this earth groaning under pain, tarry 
not, oh noble Buddha! this is the time for renunciation.’ (41) 

“For the foremost being for whom delightful damsels be- 

decked with beautiful raiment, jewelled necklaces, and fragrant 
garlands, with loving earnestness exhilarated with divers music, 
Gaéthés endowed with the ardour of Jinas thus burst forth in 
music : (42) - 
/ For that for which thou didst for many kalpas renounce 
things hard to give up, for which thou didst assiduously cultivate 
good conduct, patience, vigour, meditation, and knowledge a 
hundred times over, for the welfare of creation—the time for 
that has now arrived. Think, leader, the thought of renuncia- 
tion, and tarry not. (43) 

In former times thou didst abandon treasures of jewels, and 
ornaments of gold and silver, and perform rites of various kinds 
during different births; thou didst abandon dear wives and sons, 
extensive kingdoms and life. For the sake of Bodhi knowledge 
innumerable were the renunciations made by thee, of things the 
most difficult to renounce. (44) 

Thou wast Adinapunya, a king of renowned beauty; (thou 
wast) Nimindhara, Nimi, Krishnabandhu, Bahmadatta, and 
Kes‘ari; ® thou wast Sahasrayayna, Dharmachinti, Archi- 
mat, and Dridhadhana. For the sake of poor creatures thou 
didst abandon hard-earned wealth and sons, difficult to give 
up. (45) | 

‘Thou didst, as Soma (Suta-soma), Diptavirya and Punya- 
rasmi,”! abandon the earth and vigour to uphold thy gratitude. 
“A royal saint (Adjarsht), beautiful as the moon, a hero, an 
upholder of truth, a profound thinker, an unfailing reasoner, — 
well disposed, and compassionate thou wast, O king. (46) | 
30 
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© Even as the kings Chandraprabha, Viseshag4mi, Renu, 
even as K4s’iraja, the hero of charity, the son of Ratnachida, and | 
other royal personages gave away things difficult to part with, so 
do thou shower in a mighty downpour the rain of religion. (47) 

“In former times thou didst behold noble beings, (numerous) 
as the grains of sand in the Ganges, and worship them as 
Buddhas with boundless devotion ; thy desire was to be the fore- 
most Buddha, the redeemer of mankind; the time for that has 
now arrived ; do quickly issue forth from the excellent house. (48) 

“ First didst thou worship Amoghadarsi with a s4la flower. 
After that thou didst devotedly look at Vairochana. Then 
didst thou offer Dundubhis’vara a myrobalan. Holding up a 
flambeau of hay thou didst visit the abode of Chandana (49) 

“ Beholding Renu entering a town thou didst throw on 
him a handful of gold dust; with religious zeal thou didst 
address Dharmes’vara, who sympathised with his worshippers. 
Beholding Sumantadars‘i thou didst exclaim ‘ salutation, saluta- 
tion.” With delight thou didst cast a golden necklace on the 
shoulders of Maharchi. (50) 

“Thou didst offer Dharmadhvaja a fringe; Ntrodha a hand- 
ful of munga seed; Jnduketu an as’oka flower; Jogayd4na a 
driver ;* Ratnasikhi a lamp; Padmayoni herbs; Sarvdbhibhu a 
pearl necklace; Sagara a lotus; (51). 

“Padmagarbha an awning ; Sifha a tent for protection from 
rain ; Sdérendraraja a beverage (or many things); Pushpita milk ; 
Yasodatta Barleria flower (kuruntha) ; Satyadarsi utensils ; 
Jnanameru prostration with body ; Nagadatta vestment; (52) 

“ Atyuchchagami agaru sandal; Vikshu a handful of salt ; 
Mahaviytha a lotus; Rasmiraja jewels; S’akya Munit a hand. 
ful of gold; Indraketu hymns; Strydnana a head ornament ; 
Sumati a handful of gold and a tiara; (53) 


* The passage may mean an asoka flower and a vehicle with a pair and a 
driver to Jagayan. 


+ There must be some mistake, the Siddhartha addressed is Sdékya, and he 
could not have made the offering to himself. 
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—  Nigdvibhu a mani jewel; Pushpa a white tent; Bhaishaj- 
yaraja a jewelled umbrella; Sifhaketu a chair (or rug); 
Gunfégradhaéri a jewelled net; K4&syapa musical instruments ; 
Archiketu incense and powdered Agallochum ; Chaitya flowers. 
(54) 

“Thou hast given Akshobhyaraéja a temple; Lokapdjita a 
garland; Tagarasgikhi a kingdom ; Durjaya all kinds of essences ; 
Mahépradipa self; Padmottara ornaments ; Dharmaketu beauti- 
ful flowers; Dipak4ri a blue lotus. (55) 

“These and other great men didst thou of yore worship; and 
thou didst other great deeds. Pray, think of those past Buddhas, 
their worship, and their ordinances. Helpless beings are now 
full of pain; issue forth from this noble mansion, and tarry 
not. (56) 

“Thou didst obtain perfect forbearance by the very sight of 
Dipafikara, as alsv the tivefold imperishable science in due order.” 
Then didst thou introduce the worship with proper attention of 
the succeeding Buddhas in all regions for innumerable kal- 
pas. (57) 

“During the lapse of unnumbered ages many are the 
Buddhas that have come to an end. Even among these where- 
to are thy own various natures and names gone? All conditions 
are naturally mutable; there is nothing eternal in productions. 
Inconstant are the passions and enjoyment of regal powers. 
Issue forth from the noble house. (58) 

“ Age, suffering, disease and death are coming on apace, so is 
the horrible, dreadful, fierce, mighty fire at the end of the kalpa,4 
All conditions are naturally perishable; there is nothing eternal 
in productions. Beings are immersed in great misery. Do ye, 
owner of merit, issue forth, (59) 

« When the ladies with the diverse music of the lute and the 
flute were entertaining the supreme lord of men resting on his 
couch, the sound of the consort thus broke forth: (60) 

“The threefold world is ablaze, burning with the fire of age, 
disease, suffering and death; it is without a protector. With- 
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out an asylum; the inert world is turning about like a bee con- | 
fined in ajar. (61) | 

* Ticonstant is the threefold world, even as an autumnal cloud, 
or the acting in a theatre. Birth on this earth is ever followed 
by fall, like a mountain stream. Life on this earth passes away — 
lightly, quickly and rapidly, like the lightning in the sky. (62) 

“On earth and in the region of the gods, in the three perish- 
able paths,®* are ignorant beings turning round and round under 
the influence of worldly desires and ignorance in the five con- 
ditions, like the wheel of a potter. (63) 

“ Overcome by dear beautiful forms, by constant sweet sounds, 
by pleasing smells and flavours, by the pleasures of touch, the 
world is held in the lasso of the evil genius (Jadz),?6 even as a 
haltered deer in the hands of a fowler. (64) 

“The effects of passion are always attended with fear and 
death ; they are always injurious, full of grief and accidents ; 
they are keen as the sharpened edge of the sword, smeared 
with poison. For the good of creation abandon them like a 
pitcher of urine. (65) 

“The effects of passion always trouble the memory* and 
heighten the quality of darkness; they produce causes of fear, 
and are invariably the roots of misery ; they promote the growth 
of the vine of worldly thirst, dreadful and destructive. (66) 

“Even as a spark of fire 1s calculated to produce a dreadful 
conflagration, so are these passions known to be by sensible 
people; they are like great quagmires; they are keen as a forest 
of swords,t as arazor dipped in honey.{ (67) 


* Tamastkarana from tamasi the quality of darkness, but I am doubtful about 
the correctness of my rendering. 

+ From asi “sword” and sindhu “an ocean” = anocean of swords. Had the 
word sindhu preceded ast, I would have rendered the compound “ the sword of 
the Sindhu country,” that country having been noted for blades of a superior 
quality. Rhetorically, this meaning would be better. | | 

} The sense may be that the sharpness is so keen that it cuts without 
causing any sensation of pain, or a sensation of soothing; or that the razor is 
tempered in honey and therefore very sharp. I am not aware of any process. 
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“ Even as is a lake full of serpents, or a pitcher full of urine, 
so are the passions known to be by wise men. They are trouble- 
some and inimical like spikes, like the falchions of warriors,* 
like the nails of dogs,t like the enmity of monkeys. (68) 

“The qualities of the passions are (unsteady) like the (image 
of the) moon in water; (unreal) as a reflection, as the echo in a. 
mountain, as a shadow, as a scene on the stage, as a dream—vo 
are they known to be by men of experience. (69) 

“The qualities of the passions last only for a moment; they 
are (delusive) as the mirage; (hollow) as the froth and bubbles on 
water; they are evolved from false imaginings: so say all wise 
men. (70) 

“Tn the dawn of youth when the body is in its perfect beauty, 
it is the occupation of youth to love, to long, to cherish. 
When it is undone by age, disease, and pain it is abandoned even 
as a deer forsakes a dried up river. (71) 

“To care for, love, and hold dear wealth, corn and goods 
of diverse kinds is the occupation of youth; but when wealth 
is wasted, and distress supervenes, men forsake them as an empty 
wilderness. (72) 

Like a plant in blossom or a tree bearing fruits, a man 
in wealth is engaged in acts of beneficence and gratifications 
for others ; but when he has lost his wealth, and is decayed and 
reduced to the necessity of begging, he becomes unwelcome 
like a vulture. (73) 


of tempering in which honey is used ; but all viscid fluids cause slow cooling, 
and are therefore more or less adapted for tempering. The comparison is 
common enough in the former sense. 

Dveija-pesisamd in the original, literally like the “ flesh ” pes’i, of the vicks 
born dréja, or the flesh of birds... Pes’i also means a scabbard, and I take it to 
be equivalent to a sword. Dvtja or twice-born may well stand for Kshatriyas or 
the warrior caste. Dvjja is also used to imply a serpent and pes’t may stand 
for eggs, t. ¢., they are serpents’ eggs, pregnant with mischief. 

+ I am doubtful about this rendering, the word in the HERS is stdnakara 
_* the hand of a dog.’ | 
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_ © When one has authority and effects and power and is hand- 
some in body, he is a welcome companion, gratifying both to 
the mind and the senses; but when he is overcome by decay, 
disease, distress and loss of wealth then he is as repulsive as 
death. (74) 

“ On the expiry of youth and in the decay of age one becomes 
like a tree struck by lightning, or a house dilapidated by age ; 
promptly say, O sage, when is the time for the extinction of 
that decay ? (75) 

“Age dries up both men and women, even as the Malu cree- 
per?” destroys a dense Séla forest; age is the robber of vigour, 
power, and energy; a man in decay is (as helpless) as one caught 
ina quagmire. (76) 

“Age is the deformer of beauty and handsomeness ; it is 
always the robber of vigour and of enjoyment; it is the cause of 
overthrow and of death ; it destroys radfance, power, and strength. 
(77) 

“The world is aggrieved by a initieed diseases; by in- 
numerable ailments and suffering ; (itis restless,) like a oe In @ 
burning forest. Behold the world immersed in age and 
disease; pray, quickly direct the means of putting an end to 
suffering. (78) 

“Even as coldness in winter deprives trees, grass, tubers, 
and herbs of their vigour, so do disease and age destroy the 
vigour (of man); they take away beauty, might and organic 
powers. (79) 

‘“ Disease and age are always the causers of waste and destruc- 
tion of wealth and corn and treasures; of anguish and obstruc- 
tion ; of pain as regards deur ones, and of burning like the sun 
in the heaven. (80) 

‘ Death, transition, and fall are the works of time; they always 
cause separation from dear objects and persons ; they never return, 
they never restore union; (they float away) like trees, leaves 
and fruits on the current of ariver. (81) 

* All are subject to death; none can control it; death takes 
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away all like a river carrying away wood that has fallen into it ; 
helpless man passes on to the second (region) governed by the 
fruit of his own actions. (82) : 

“Death swallows men by hundreds, like even as the Makara 
destroys creatures living in water; or the Garuda, serpents; 
or the lion, the elephant; or fire, grass and herbs and other 
objects. (83) | 

« From these and other evils by hundreds thou didst resolve 
to free the world. Call to mind that former resolve of thine. 
This is the time for thy departure.” (84) 

“ When the cheerful damsels were entertaining the great sage 
with music, diversified Githas isseed forth from the sounds of 
the music through the grace of Sugata. (85) 

All things proceeding from the residua of former acts® are 
known to be sapless and impermanent like the lightning in the 
sky. Thy time has come, the time for thy proceeding forth, O 
Suvrata! (86) 

“All residua of works are impermanent, unlasting, fragile 
like an unbaked water-jar; like a play on a stage; like a town 
built of dust—all lasting for a short while only. (87) 

 Residua are by nature subject to destruction, they are transi- 
tory and moving like the cloud of autumn, like the sand 
on the banks of a river, subject to cause and essentially 
weak. (88) 

“ Residua are like the flame of a lamp, by nature produced and 
destroyed suddenly ; in unsteadiness they are comparable to the 
passing wind ; unsubstantial and feeble like froth. (89) 

Residua are inert and hollow; they appear like the stem of a 
plantain tree; they are delusive to the mind like jugglery ; 
(worthless) as the babble of infants; (transient) as the (flame 
of) a handful of hay. (90) 

“Through cause and consciousness proceed all the products of 
residua; all this (creation) therefore is due to the mutual reaction 
of causes ; ignorant people do not understand this. (91) 

Even as a rope is made by power employed in uniting munja 
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and valvaja bark,*? and a water lift must rest on a wheal neither 
ean result by itself, (92) 

so all worldly objects are produced by the misoperation of 
one material with another. They are never found singly in esse 
or posse. (93) | 

Even as a seed produces a sprout, but the sprout is not identical 
with the seed, nor does the sprout abide in it, owing to all things — 
being transitory but continuous In nature, (94) : 

they have residua and ignorance for their cause, and in 
residua there is no permanence: Both residua and ignorance are 
verily substanceless ; by nature they are inert. (95) 

One may see an impression from a seal, but there is no 
transference into the impression of that seal; nor does the one 
abide in the other, and therefore there is no permanency in 
either; there is unbrokenness of the chain of residua, but no 
constancy. (96) 

By the union of the image, the eye, and consciousness, vision 
is product; form does not proceed from the eye, nor is there 
an entrance of the form into the eye. (97) 

The qualified are agreeable because soulless, and not because 
there is a soul; and the reverse (7. ¢., the admission of soul) is 
untrue and imaginary; the sensation of vision is produced 
therein (v7. e., in that imaginary soul). (98) 

He knows (that soul) is produced on the destruction of know- 
ledge, and it disappears on the origin of knowledge, who knows 
the present, the past, and the future to be void and delusive. 
(99) | 
The triple contact of a stick with another and the force of 
the hand is the cause of the production of fire, and the action 
may be easily created. (100) 

When a Pandit enquires whence is a thing come, and where- 
to does it go, he hunts everywhere in foreign lands and his own 
land, but never can he make out whence the coming and where- 
to is the going. (101) 

The causes of works (karma), are skandhas, field (lit. aattar 
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receptacle, dhatvdyatana), will, and ignorance; materials explain 
the origin of existence; they do not subserve the noblest 
end. (102) | 

“Letters are produced through the instrumentality of the 
larynx and the lips acting on the palate and the tongue; but 
not a letter can be found in the larynx, nor in the palate. (108) 

“Speech proceeds from a union of causes under the influence 
of the mind and the intellect ; but both the mind and the speech 
are invisible in form, and can be grasped neither internally nor 
externally. (104) 

“A wise man perceives the production and disappearance of 
speech, as also the sound and pitch of the voice, and that they 
exist only for a moment ; thus are all speeches comparable to an 
echo. (105) 

“‘ Even as by the threefold instrumentality of cord, wood, and 
manual exertion music is produced in the téna, vind and other 
sweet-sounding instruments, (106) 

“and a wise man, enquiring everywhere on this side and 
that side to know whence it comes and whereto it goes, fails to 
ascertain the cause of the appearance and disappearance of a 
sound, (107) 

so do all products of residua proceed from instrumental and 
material causes, and the Yogi, conscient of the truth, knows all 
residua to be void and perishable. (108) 

“The Skandhas, space, and materials are void, both essentially 
and apparently ; properly understood, they have no substratum, 
and are of the same nature as ether. (109) 

‘This character of attributes was understood by thee on thy 
seeing (the Buddha) Dipafkara ; having understood it for thyself, 
do ye explain it to men and gods. (110) 

“ The creation is being burnt by discordant and falsely-assumed 
wrath and enmity; O, do ye shower the nectariferous rain of 
cool water from thy cloud of merey! (111) 

“ For obtaining it thou hast bestowed benevolences on pandits 
for innumerable millions of kalpas; and having obtained it, the 
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noblest Bodhi, revered sir, thou shalt have acquired the most 
highly prized wealth for (the well-being of) living beings. (112) 

“Call to mind thy former career; neglect not, charioteer of 
living beings, the disrespectable, the wealthless, the poor, and the 
afflicted ; do collect for them the desiderated wealth. (118) 

‘Thou hast always cherished good conduct, for the salvation 
of perishable regions, and in order that thou wouldst show the im- 
mortal door of heaven, for the good of millions of beings. (114). 

‘Call to mind thy former career; closing the doors of the 
lower regions, do unbar the immortal gate of heaven; accom- 
plish thy generous wishes. (115) 

“ Thou hast well cherished forbearance, for the suppression of 
enmity and anger among the embodied; ferrying them over 
the ocean of worldliness, establish them in peace, prosperity and 
diseaselessness, (116) 

“Call to mind thy former career; neglect not those who 
are inimical, quarrelsome and destructive; establish the creation 
disposed to injury on the land of forbearance. (117) 

“ The object with which heroism was cultivated by thee was to 
acquire the ship of virtue, and, rescuing the world from all 
oceans (of evil), to establish it on a region devoid of enmity and 
disease, (118) 

“ Call to mind thy former career; the world is deluded by 
fourfold evil; O leader, do ye promptly save living beings by 
the might of thy vigour and strength. (119) 

‘Thou hast undergone the labour of meditation and prayer ; 
this was not done for heroism, but with this resolve,‘ I shall 
place those whose senses are in delusion or in a primitive state 
of rudeness on the right path.’ (120) 

“Call to mind thy former career; the world is groaning, 
enveloped in a net-work of pain; neglect not; place the 
people oppressed with pain in the bliss of concentrated medita- 
tion. (121) | 

“In former times, knowledge was well cultivated by thee, 
with this resolve that thou wilt bestow on the world enveloped 
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in the blinding darkness of delusion and error the eye for the 
microscopic vision of many hundred virtues, (122) 

Call to mind thy former career; hestow on the world en 
veloped in the blinding darkness of delusion and error the 
superior knowledge of excellent refulgence, and the clear and 
stainless eye of virtue, (123) 
 ©These and such-like Gath4s issued forth from the sound of 
‘the music of the damsels, and thou, hearing them made up thy 
mind to forsake the world, in order that thou mayst be infused 
with “devotion, and able to appreciate the noble and chief 
wisdom.” (124) 

Thus, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, dwelling in the female 
apartments, became dispassionate,—dispassionate in hearing the 
voice of religion, by accepting it in his mind. HowsoP?P It 
was because, O Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, for a long time, had 
cultivated respect for religion, the history of religion, and by 
exertion had become the searcher of religion, the lover of re- 
ligion, and the devotee of religion. He established religion by 
argument; he was a promulgator of the traditional religion ; the 
bestower of the unrivalled great religion ; the disinterested teacher 
of religion ; unmiserly in dispensing religion; devoid of the desire 
of recompense for teaching fully ; possessed of religion and its 
subsidiaries ; a hero in the acquisition of religion; a destroyer of 
irreligion; a protector of religion; an asylum of religion; a 
superior asylum of religion; devoted to religion; the recipient 
of the jewel of religion; thoroughly practised in forbearance; 
accomplished in the transcendental knowledge (prajnapdramitd) 
experienced in the easy means of salvation (updya-kausalya). 

Now, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, by the exercise of the great 
and easy means, showed to the whole of the dwellers of the zenana 
the enviable path of salvation. He did this after having shown — 
the dwellers of the zenana the path of salvation by the practice of 
great merit; after having followed the career of virtuefor the 
reformation of mankind of former Bodhisattvas of surpassing 
worldly merit; after having known for a long time the evils of 
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passion; after having, for maturing the minds of beings, enjoyed 
all objects of desire; after having exhibited his unrivalled 
supremacy in accumulating the treasures of special virtue and 
power resulting from the root of immeasurable good; after 
having tasted the sensuous pleasures resulting from the enjoy- 
ment of diverse objects of gratification relating to form, sound, 
smell, and touch—all most charming and of superhuman and 
super-celestial character; after having exhibited the entire and 
unlimited control he possessed over his mind in all matters re- 
garding objects of desire; after having discussed with men who 
had acquired the root of good through their previously acquired 
power of reflection; after having evinced a feeling of sympathy 
for afflicted persons. Perceiving then that the time for matur- 
ing the mind of the self-willed dwellers of the zenana had arriv- 
ed, the Bodhisattva repeatedly called to mind his former resolves. 
He brought face to face the Buddha religion; he spread out his 
powers of reflection ; he revived his unbounded mercy for living 
beings; he thought of the salvation of beings; he beheld the 
overthrow of all wealth and misfortune ; he examined the nature 
o£ all accidents and fears of the world; he tore asunder the 
lasso of Méra and of Kali; he exerted himself to free himself 
from the trammels of the world; be wholly devoted his mind to 
Nirvéna. 

In this respect Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva was thoroughly 
cognizant of the defects of the world from beginning to end ; 
he was by purification and discrimination undesiring ; he was by 
an act of renunciation free from desire ; he was facing the Buddha 
Nirvéna ; he was diverted from the world ; he was forward for the 
domain of Tathagata; he was averse to the domain of Méra; he 
was acquainted with the blazing evils of the world ; he was desir- 
ous to extricate himself from the three elements ; he was proficient 
in escaping from the evils of the world; he was desirous of 
mendicancy ; he was intent upon going away from home; he 
was bent on discrimination (between the real and the unreal) ; 
he was prompted by discrimination; he was bent forward by 
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the weight of discrimination; he was disposed to go to the 
wilderness and wild places; he was longing for thorough discri- 
mination ; he was accomplished in effecting his own and other’s 
welfare; he was a hero in the knowledge of the hereafter; he 
was desirous of wealth for the world; he longed for the good of 
the world, the enjoyment of the world, and the Yooa and mercy for 
the world; he was kind to the world; he derived benefit for the 
world; he rejoiced in benevolence ; he was highly merciful; he 
was proficient in matters worthy of collection; he was always 
self-controlled ; he was of wide grasping mind ; he was proficient 
in the moral law (Vinaya) which improves mankind ; he cherish- 
ed the feeling of affection for all beings as if they were his only 
son; heabjured all things with perfect disinterestedness ; he was 
engaged in the distribution of eharity ; he was open-handed ; he 
was a hero in beneficence ; he had performed all sacrifices; he was 
rich in virtue ; he had well collected virtue; he had well disciplined 
his mind about pride and vanity, and was perfectly free from 
them; he was unrivalled; he was the giver of the great gift, 
and had given it; he desiderated not the fruition of work; he 
was a hero in great gifts ; he was born for the oppression of the 
host of evils arising from desires, ardent desires, covetousness, 
faults, pride, vanity, delusion, envy and the like; he had prac- 
tised the art of preparing the mind for omniscience ; his mind 
was bent on the great renunciation; he was invested in mail; 
he was kind to creation; he was well-wishing ; he was pro- 
tected by armour; he was possessed of the power and vigour 
of mercy for the emancipation of beings; he was the master 
of abnegation of self, equally and unchangeably kind to all 
beings; he satisfied the desires of every one according to his 
wish ; he was the receptacle (lt. vase) of Bodhi; he was the 
measurer of virtue, undeterred by time; he had Bodhi knowledge 
for the object of his meditation; his standard had never been 
lowered ; he had bestowed gifts for the purification of the three 
circles; he struck with the adamantine thunder of knowledge ; 
he was for well-controlled pain; his character was replete with 
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the quality of good behaviour ; bis object was to direct well the 
actions of the body, speech, and mind; he always looked with 
fear at even the minutest vileness; pure was his conduct; 
_defectless and stainless was his mind ; his mind abhorred all evil 
discourse, harsh words, raillery, scandal, chastisement, reprimands, 
killing, imprisonment, restraint and pain; he was endowed with 
the aroma of forbearance; his mind was unbroken, unstruck and 
unagitated ; he had, for the good of all beings, adopted the 
support of burning rigour; he was the root of all blessings ; 
his memory was unfailing in the cause of religion; he was 
thoroughly learned; he had thorough self-control; he was of 
undisturbed mind; he had fixed his mind on concentrated medi- 
tation; he was an adept in spreading religion widely; he had 
attained the true light; he was free from cloud and darkness; 
his soul was untouched by unstayable pain; his heart dwelt on 
the picture of well-being; memory, understanding, thorough 
renunciation, occult powers, control of the organs, the stores 
of knowledge, the path, the most revered truths, all the condi- 
tions of the Bodhi knowledge were under his controul; his mind 
was invulnerable in the feeling of equality and fraternity ; he 
believed in the principle of production from cause ; knowing the 
truth he did not attribute the cause to a wrong source; he de- 
lighted in the three passages to complete deliverance; he knew 
the following of all laws to be unreal as a delusion, a mirage, & 
dream, a moon in water, an echo, a reflection, 

Now Bhikshus, this happened to the Bodhisattva. Thus ex- 
hilarated by the innumerable Gathds issuing from the music 
through the influence of the Buddhas of the ten quarters of the 
globe, he at the time realised before him the four preliminaries 
of the former Bodhisattvas when they had: matured their career 
in their zenana, and were about to attain their final stage. What 
were these four? They were lst, charity, sweet speech, Acq Uisie 
tion of wealth, and equality ; this is called the duty of the appli- 
cation and purification of the fourfold acquired property which he 
brought face to face. The second was called the duty of refleo- 
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tion on the race of the three jewels and the destruction, univer- 
sal knowledge, the knowing of the mind, the acquisition of the 
occult powers, and change, which he brought face to face. 
The third was called the duty of not forsaking all living beings, — 
and the spread of mercy, which he brought face to face. The 
fourth was called the duty of non-recognition of differences, 
and firm belief in the religion of all the former Buddhas, which 
he brought face to face. 

Having thus brought face to face these four srcnnandas of 
religion, the Bodhisattva, with a view to train the mind of his 
zenana (lit. to mature), at that moment effected the purification 
of his occult powers. This was effected by these and such like 
Gathd4s by hundreds of thousands through the sound of music 
influenced by the grace of the Bodhisattva. 

Thus :—- 

“To enliven mercy for living beings, and to prepare the 
mind for the great knowledge, words issued forth through the 
music in exquisite metres with an object, with a noble object. (1) 

‘“ Faith, contentment, final emancipation, respect, pridelessness, 
submission to teachers, enquiry about what is good, research, 
remembrance, reflection,—these were the words which issued 
forth. (2) 

“ Charity, suppression of the passions, control of the mind, 
and discipline were the words, forbearance was the word, 
vigour was the word, meditation, renunciation, and ecstacy were 
the words, the means of knowledge was the word—which issued 
forth. (8) | 

‘* Benevolence was the word, mercy was the word, content- 

ment, indifference, and knowledge were the words, the ameliora- 
tion of beings through the ascertainment of the four objects to 
be collected was the word—which issued forth. (4) 

“Memory and special understanding were the words, the 
thorough suppression (of the passions), the occult powers, the 
five organs of sense, the five different kinds of powers, the 
components of the Bodhi, were the words—which issued forth in 
music, (5) 
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“The distinction of the force of the eightfold path, and 
capacity were the words, the perception of the evanescent 
character of pain and disease, and the knowledge of there being 
no (immortal) soul were the words, the pain of misfortune 
was the word,—which issued forth in music. (6) 

“ Dispassion was the word, discrimination was the word; 
knowledge of decay was the word, absence of a (first) creation 
was the word, non-destruction and non-habitation were the 
words, nihilation (Nirvana) was the word—which issued forth 
in music, (7) 

“These and such like words in music | forth through 
the influence of the word Sambodhi; on hearing which all beings 
were affectionately taught to incite the noble being in favour of 
knowledge.’ (8) 

Thus, Bhikshus, were the eighty-four thousand damsels 
purified by the Bodhisattva dwelling in his zenana. Innumerable 
were the hundreds of thousands of Devas, who happened to be 
there, who benefitted thereby in the knowledge of the sequenceless 

Bodhi. 

Now at the time of the Bodhisattva’s renunciation of his home, 
a Devaputra of the region of Tushitakayika, named Hrideva, 
who had acquired the thorough sequenceless Bodhi, at about the 
close of night, approached, with a retinue of 82,000 Devaputras, 
the place where the Bodhisattva resided, and from under the sky 
addressed him these Gathas : 

“Q lion among men! thou hast shown to the world thy 
glorious descent, thy birth, and thy career in the inner apart- 
ments, in which thou hast followed precedents. (1) 

“Thou hast purified many in the world of humanity, having 
thyself acquired the true religion; this day is the time for thy 
departure ; pray reflect on it. (2) 

“The manacled cannot effect ransom, nor can the blind 
point out the right path; the unmanacled can emancipate 
the fettered, and he who has eyes can ee out the right a to 
the blind. (8) 
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“Those beings who are the slaves of their desires, who are 
attached to their homes, their wealth, their offspring and their 
wives,—even they, taught by thee, may direct their mind to re- 
nunciation, (4) 

“ Knowing that forsaking sovereignty, sensuous gratifications, 
the four continents, and the seven jewels, thou wouldst issue 
forth, the world of men and gods eagerly anticipates it. (5) 

“Further, thou delightest in the pleasures of meditation and 
religion, and art not addicted to sensuous gratifications; do ye 
therefore, awaken gods and men by hundreds who are sleeping 
for ever so long. (6) 

“Quickly pass away-youth, even as do unsteady and rapidly 
moving mountain torrents. The desire to renounce home after 
youth has departed is not very praiseworthy. (7) 

“It would be most appropriate, therefore, that the renuncia- 
tion should take place in the pride of youth. Redeem thy pro- 
mise, and subserve the good of the celestial host. (8) 

“No more is satisfaction derived by the gratification of sensu- 
ous desires, than is (thirst) allayed by the water of the salt sea. 
Thy satisfaction rests in the adorable, super-celestial, stainless 
knowledge. (9) 

‘Thou art dear to king Suddhodana and his country, and 
lovely of countenance like a bundred-petalled lotus; do ye 
reflect on the disposition for renunciation. (10) " 

“Oh matchless hero, do quickly place on the road to salva- 
tion and peace those who are burning in the fire of pain, 
who are shelterless, and who are bound in oppressive fetters. 
(11) 

“Thou art proficient in the profession of the physician; do ye, 
by the administration of the medicament of religion, quickly 
place in the felicity of Nirv4na those beings who are diseased 
and ever in pain. (12) 

“ Quickly bestow the blessings of the eye of knowledge on men 
and gods who are stone-blind, eyeless, or whose sight is overcast 
by the net-work of deep delusion. (18) 

32 
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oN umerous are the Devas, Asuras, Nagas, Yakshas and Gan- 
dharvas who are cherishing this anticipation, ‘we shall see him 
attain the Bodhi; we shall listen to the matchless religion.’ (14) 

“‘The king of serpents beholds his mansion illuminated by 
thy splendour ; his desire is that he will offer thee endless wor- 
ship in his home. (15) 

“The four guardians of the quarters with their armies are 
anticipating thee, with the desire ‘we shall persent him four 
vases and’ the standard of Bodhi.’ Fulfil their desires. (16) 

** Brahmé of the peaceful career longs to attain benevolence, 
speech, and mercy, (saying), ‘I shall adore the king of men, 
turning the matchless wheel.’ (17) 

‘¢ The goddess purified by the Bodhiis chanting in the Bodhi- 
manda, ‘I shall behold him coming here and thoroughly ac- 
quiring the Bodhi.’ (18) 

‘‘ And men and gods who had beheld thy career in the inner 
apartments, (say) ‘be ye moving forward; there will be no 
eareet after that.’ (19) 

‘‘ Call to mind the sweet sound, the sweet faultless speech 
of Dipafikara, and proclaim the unfailing sound of a Jina.” (20) 


NOTES. 


1. The ten powers of the Tathagata, p. 224. The word Dagabala 
is a specific name of Buddha, and Dr. Wilson, following a Hindu 
etymologist, explains it to mean “ powerful in the ten worlds ;’’ but 
this passage shows clearly that the interpretation is not correct. 
The powers meant are (1) charity, (2) good conduct, (8) forbear- 
ance, (4) vigour, or determination, (5) meditation, (6) intelligence, 
(7) power, (8) knowledge of means, (9) contemplation, and (10) . 
transcendental knowledge. <re-wr@-wel-@hay-wiy-wy-wete |i: 
ware: sfatyyrs <u aeraitiy Za The 7th includes supernatural or | 
occult powers obtainable by the exercise of Yoga. Patanjali, in his Youa | 
aphorisms, (see my translation, chapter 8) describes a great number o€ | 
these; but Hindu writers generally reduce them to eight, including | 
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(1) Animd or molecularity ; (2) Laghimd or extreme levity ; (8) 
Prépti or accessibility ; (4) Prékdmya or wilfulness; (5) Garimé 
or ponderosity ; (6) Z’s’itdé or sovereignty ; (7) Vas’ité or subjugation ; 
and (8) Kémivasdyité or self-control. These are known by the 
names of vibhuti, riddhi, siddhi, bhuti, ais’varya and bale. The 
Buddhists generally use the last term, and I have frequently rendered 
it into “occult powers.” 

2. The four Tathdgata accomplishments, p. 224. These include 
firm determination, earnest meditation, persevering exertion, and close 
investigation. These are the means of obtaining the occult powers. 

8. The eighteen sections of the Buddha religion, p. 225. These 
refer to the different courses of life that Buddhists may follow. 

4. Turning the twelve-formed wheel of religion and its three 
transitions. The wheel of law is represented as having 12 radii, 
emblematic of the twelve nidanas or primary causer of all things and 
its three transitions are the three Yanas, or schools. 

5. The five realities, p. 225. These are—(1) that pain is inseparable 
from mundane existence ; (2) that the cause of pain resides in desires ; 
(3) that the pain subsides on the cessation of desires ; (4) that the 
desires can be extinguished by knowledge; (5) that the knowledge 
consists in full appreciation of the truth. 

6. Like the great ocean after it has reached the height of the 
tide, p. 225, t. ¢., after the greatest tribulations have been surmounted. 
Even as after the high tide is over, there.follows an ebb, so after the 
tribulations of life are over, there is a calm. ; 

7. Surabhi flower, p. 227. This is the poetical celestial flower 
of the Hindus—the Pédrijdia. The Hindus use the word surabhi 
too. Commonly, tho name is applied to the Hrethrena fulgens, a tree 
bearing very bright red blossoms. 

8. Threefold pain, p. 228. Pain proceeding—(1) from internal 
causes, (2) from natural and extrinsic causes, (3) from superhuman 
causes. See Wilson’s Séikhya-kaérika, p. 2. 

9. When thou wast born a son to a mortal, p. 229. The story 
occurs in the Bodhisattvdvaddna-kalpalatd. All the stories referred to 
here occur in the Jétakas and Avadaéuas, and a good many have been 
preserved in stone on the rails andl gates of the Sanchi and the Bhérut 
Topes. Buddhists are greatly attached to the stories,'and various re- 

_ censions are current among them. Some of them have been unques- 
_ tionably borrowed by the Hindus; others are of Hindu origin, 
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10. . dn irate king of the Kali age, p. 229. 1 remember ‘the 
aug. but cannot now find out the work in which it occurs, 
= L. Thou wast born the son of a Rishi, p. 230. ‘This refers. to 
the Das’aratha Jétaka—to the king who killed the.son.of a blind 
hermit. It occurs in the Sénchi gateway. See Fergusson’s Sénchi 
Tope, p. 208, and my Antiquities of Orissa, I, p. 89. 

12. The lord of deer, p. 230. The story occursin the Mahkdvast 
Avadina. See my Sanskrit-Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 123. 

18. A bird approached thee, p. 28, The story occurs repeatedly 
in both Buddhist and Hindu legends; the latest English ca 
occurs in Lord Lytton’s ‘ Glenaveril.’ 

14, Thou didst live as a parrot on a tree, p. 280. The soy 
occurs in the Avadana S‘ataka. 

15. The Mani jewel, p. 231. Described in Chapter V, vide 
ante, p. 33. | 

16. The yak preserves its hair, p. 231. The shaggy coat of bag 
hair which covers the yak is its protection from the icy cold of the 
Tibetan plateau, and the animal is believed to be particularly careful 
in its preservation. | 

17. O noble elephant! p. 231. This refers to the story. of 
Buddha’s entering his mother’s womb in the form of an epEants 
vide ante, p. 94. 

18. Thou didst carry on thy shoulders a man, p. 282. The mere 
occurs in the Avadina S‘ataka. 

19, A noble horse of a golden colour, p. 282. The Lord was = 
as a horse four times, and there are four different stories current. The 
one referred to here occurs in the Mahdvastu Avaddna, and an abstract 
of it is given in my Sanskrit-Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 155.. 

20. Thou wast Nimindhara, Ni uni, Krishnabandhu, Brakmadatta 
and Kes'ari, p. 233. These occupy @ prominent part in Buddhist 
birth stories, and are described as princes of ancient times. 

21. TLhow didst as Soma (Sutasoma) Diptavirya, and ee 
rasmi, p. 233. I am not certain whether the text means three persone, 
or one person (the first) having for his epithet the second and the 
third words, The story of Sutasoma occurs repeatedly in the 
Jétakas and the Avadénas, Cf. Sanskrit- Buddhist Patoratate al Reps. 
pp. 47—56..— | | . | 
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92. The fivefold imperishable science in due order, p. 285. ‘The | 

true knowledge of the five realities. See Note 5, ante, p. 251. 
» 28. There is nothing eternal in productions, p. 285 The philoe 
sophy inculcated here is that everything in nature is evanescent. 
It is founded on the doctrine of Nihility or Sunyavdda, which is 
recognized by all the works of the Mahdydnasttra class of which 
the Lalita-vistara is one. 

24. The horrible, dreadful, fierce, mighty fire at the end of the 
Kaipa, p. 235. This refers to the Hindu belief that at the end of 
each Kalpa, there is a mighty conflagration which reduces the world to 
ashes. The Buddhists borrow such cosmical doctrines very freely from 
_ their neighbours, 

25. In the three perishable paths, p. 235. The Sanskrit word 
used is patha a road, and is a synonym of adhman which in philo- 
sophical writings stands for condition. The three conditions are the 
antecedent, the postcedent, and the present conditions, and all things 
must pass through these conditions in course of time. See my 
translation of the Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, p. 129. 

26. In the lasso of the evil genius (Kali), p. 236. This is another 
instance of belief in the cosmological vagaries of the Purdnas. 
Kali is the ruler of the present age, and everything follows the course 
in which he guides it. 

27. Age dries up both men\ind women, even as the Malu creeper 
, destroys dense sal forests, p. 236, The Malu is a large vine which 
thrives best in the sub-Himalayan sdla forests, where it so envelops the 
tree on which it ascends, as to destroy it soon. Those who are 
familiar with the plant cannot fail to appreciate the appropriateness 
of the simile. : 

Mr. Atkinson, in his N. W. Gazetteer, Vol. X, p. 723, says, “ it is 
the Bauhinia Vahlii, W, ef A.—Mdljau, méiu. It isa large creeper 
that ocours rather commonly in the lower hills and upper Bh&bar 
from the Jumna to Sardé, especially at the bottom of hot valleys | 
and along the sides of precipices. The leaves are used for making 
sambrellas, and, sewn together with twigs, form baskets for holding | 
pepper, turmeric, and ginger. They are also used as a substitute for. 
plates at meals, and by the petty shop-keepers to wrap up the goods 
that they sell. This creeper often attains a length of 40 to 50 feeb 
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S “and j is quiets cut down in J uly—August, though it may be cut ab 
' ‘all seasons. In its natural state it is used for making rope-bridges,. 
- but to manufacture rope from it, the outer bark is peeled. off and 
_ thrown away, and the inner coating is steeped in water and twisted when 
- wet. A large creeper will produce a maund of this fibre known as selu. 
Before being used, the bark is boiled and beaten with wooden mallets, 
which renders it soft and pliable enough for being made into rope 
and twine used in the erection of rope-bridges, for thatching, string- 
ing cots, and the like. These ropes, though strong, are not very 
durable, and require occasional soaking, though, if constantly kept in 
the water, they rot quickly and altogether do not last more then. 
eighteen months. The broad flat seed of the pod is eaten sleek fa 
, Clarified butter. Hooker, II, p. 279.” : 
Voigt gives the following botanical account of the aie, Tall | 
Ghauts. Ravines at Kandalla. Morung Mountains. Kheree Pass. 
Deyra-Dhoon. Kemaon. FI. largish, white, gradually becoming 
cream-coloured, March and April, for OC. 8. Leaves, often a foot 
each way, firm, tough, durable, collected in the N. Circars, and 
sold in the bazars for plates, lining baskets, covering packets, thatch- 
ing houses, &c. Seeds eaten raw; when ripe tasting like cashew- 
nuts, (Roxb.). Bark employed in making rope.” Hortus hota 
banus Calcuttensis, page 254. ae 
28. All things proceed from the residua of JSormer acts, p. 280. 
This is an allusion to the Yoga theory about instinct. Life being 
admitted as eternal and transmigration being an accepted doctrine of 
_ the faith, it is believed that every act leaves an impression, or resi- 
duum on the field of the mind, which lies dormant until re.ived, and as 
every work, good, bad or indifferent, leaves an impression, and the 
" impression remains, the sum of them lead to repeated actions under 
given conditions. This is the doctrine of Karma or every work leading 
to a fruit, and nothing is produced which is not the fruit of a former 
work. Of. my translation of the Yoga Aphorisms of enue PP. 
176, 178, 179. 
29. Even as rope is made by power employed in uniting niwnja | 
and valvaja bark, p. 240. In the present day rope is usually made 
_ With the munje bark alone, and it is common all over N orthern India: 
Lbave nowhere seen the valvaja used asa. sonjanot.: ‘The text : 
_ probably refers to some ancient local practice. : oo 
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THE DREAM. 


King S’uddhodana’s dream. His enquiry about the Prince. He causes three a 


palaces to be built for constant enjoyment, and sets guards. The Prince pro- 
poses to go to the garden. The charioteer reports the circumstance to the king. 
He issues a proclamation, and makes arrangement for the procession. The Prince 
sees an old man in the way. The second procession, in course of which he sees 
a diseased person. The third procession, in course of which he sees a corpse. 
The fourth procession, in course of which he sees a hermit. Hearing of this 
account the king further strengthens the fortifications, sets guards, and directs 
constant jubilation in the palace. Confirmatory Gdthés. 


Now, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, having been thus exhorted — 
by the Devaputra, revealed this dream?! to the king. S’uddho- 
dana. When the king S’uddhodana was asleep, he saw in his 
dream that at the end of the night the Bodhisattva, surrounded 
by a large following of Devas, was issuing forth from the palace, 
and that, after coming out, he had accepted the condition of an 
ascetic and had put on an ochre-coloured garb. Waking up, he ~ 
quickly enquired of the warder in attendance, “ Is the Prince in 
the zenana P ” | 

The warder replied, “ Yes, sire.” a 

‘The spear of anguish pierced the heart of the king dwelling 
in the inner apartment. He saw this and other premonitory 
signs that the Prince for certain will depart. | 

‘Now it occurred to him, surely the Prince should no longer 
be permitted to visit the garden; he should away entertain 
himself here amidst the ladies, 
_ Then three palaces fitted for use in different seasons were. 
erected? by the king S'uddhodana for the entertainment of the 
Prince; the summer palace, the autumn palace, and the winter 
palace. ‘The summer pace was oe cool ; the osahaant 
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one was temperate, and ‘the winter one was warm by nature. 
The ladders of each of these palaces could not be raised or 
lowered by (less than) five hundred persons; and the sound of 
their raising and lowering could be heard from a distance of half 
a yojana. Orders were issued that the Prince should never be 
permitted to go out of his own accord. 

It had been predicted by astrologers and soothsayers that the 
Prince would depart through the ‘Lucky Gate’ (or the Gate 
of Mars, Mafgaladvdra) ; so the king caused very heavy doors 
to be fitted to that gate. Each door could be opened or shut 
by the labour of (not less than) five hundred men, and the sound 
of the opening and the shutting would extend to a distance of 
half a yojana. The means for the gratification of the five senses 
were also collected, and damsels were always kept in attendance 
for singing, music and dancing. 

Now, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva ordered the charioteer, “ quick- 
ly get the chariot: ready ; I propose to go to the garden.”’8 

Thereupon the charioteer repaired to the king S'uddhodana, and 
said, “Sire, the Prince desires to proceed to the garden.” 

The king reflected.. The Prince has never been to the pleasure- 
garden to behold its well-laid parterres except in my company; 
now, if the Prince should go there surrounded by ladies, he will 
be disposed to sport in dalliance and not think of renouncing 
his home. So, out of profuse affection for the Bodhisattva, he 
* caused the news to be published by the ringing of bell. through- 
out the town that on the seventh day the Prince would proceed 
to the pleasure-garden to behold the grounds; therefore the 
people should hide all offensive sights, so that the Prince may 
not see anything repulsive. All pleasant objects and auspicious 
sights should be put forth. 

Now, on the seventh day the whole town was decorated.4 
The garden was set off and spread over with flowers of various 
colours; and parasols, standards, and flags were set up every- 
_ where. The road by which the Bodhisattva would proceed was 
watered, smoothed, sprinkled with aromatic waters, scattered with 


‘loose flowers, made redolent with the incense of pills and pas-— 
- tilles, set off with pitchers full of water and plantain trees 
| arranged i in rows; many-coloured awnings were hung up every= 
where, and net-works decorated with jewelled bells and garlands 
were hung up. The fourfold army was set in array, and atten-— 
dants were ready for the decoration of the Prince’s apartments. © 

The Prince started for the garden by the eastern gate, 
attended by a large retinue. Now, through the grace of the 
Bodhisattva and the devise of the Devaputras of the class. 
S'uddh4vésakéyika, there appeared in front, in that road, an ema- 
ciated, old, decrepit person ; his body was covered with promi- 
nent veins; he was toothless, covered with flabby tendons, and 
grey-haired ; he was humped ; his mouth was sunken ;* he was 
broken down, diseased, and leaning on a staff. He had long 
passed his youth ; there was a rattling cough in histhroat; bent 
forward by the weight of his body, he was leaning on a staff 
with the weight of his body and members. 

Though knowing what the sight meant, the Bodhisattva thus 
questioned the charioteer : 

“ Who is this weak, powerless man, with dried-up flesh, 
blood and skin, prominent veins, whitened head, scattered 
teeth, and emaciated body, painfully tottering on, leaning on 
a staff ?”’ | 

The charioteer replied 5 : 

“‘ Lord, this is a person overpowered by age (decay, jard) ; his 
organs are feeble ; he is in pain, and his strength and vigour are 
gone. Abandoned by his friends, he is paplee and unfit for 
work, like wood abandoned in a forest.” 

‘The Bodhisattva said : 

“Correctly explain, charioteer, if this be the peculiarity of 

his tribe, or is if the condition of the whole world? Quickly | 


_ © Lit. grooved as is the beam on which rests the thatch-frame of a hut: The 
ides i is that the chin and the upper jaw remaining projecting, and the teeth 
? being gone there was 4 groove or hollow between the upper ane the lowes ee demas 
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| answer . this aoutiny to fae so that I may, on hearing it ye 
enquire about its source.’ : 

The charioteer replied : 

Lord, this is not a peculiarity of his race nor of his country. | 
Age wears out youth in the whole creation. Even thou shalt 
be separated from the society of thy mother and father and 
kinsmen and relatives. There is no other lot for man.” 

The Bodhisattva said : | 
‘Condemnable, charioteer, is the sense of the ignorant and 
the youthful, who, in the pride and intoxication of their youth, - 
do not reflect on decay. Turn back the chariot, Ido not wish 
to see (any thing farther). Of what avail are pleasures and 

enjoyments to me when I am subject to decay ?” 

Then the Bodhisattva caused the chariot to be turned back, and 
entered the palace. 

Now, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, on another occasion, issuing 
with a large retinue through the southern gate of the towg, 
“proceeded towards the garden. In the way he beheld a 
diseased person, dried up, overcome with fever, weak, with his 
body immersed in his own filth, helpless and protectorless, and 
breathing with difficulty. Beholding this, the Bodhisattva, 
though knowing it, thus questioned the charioteer : 

“Who is this man, charioteer, whose skin has lost its colour, 
whose organs are all out of order, who is breathing hard, whose 
whole body is dried up, whose abdomen is swollen, who in his 
helplessness lies immersed in his own offensive filth? ” | 

The charioteer said : 

“ He is, lord, a person greatly diseased, overpowered by disease 
and fear, lying at the point of death ; he has no vigour left for 
recovery, is totally bereft of strength, beyond help and relief, 
and devoid of support.’ 3 

The Bodhisattva said : A 

“Health is as the play of a dream; and s0 are the dreadfol 
forms of disease and dread. How worthless is he of the name 
of a sensible man, who, beholding this condition, indulges: in 
pleasures and dalliance, fancying them to be good?” | 
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ieee the Bodhisattva caused the shank: to be turned: 
back, and returned to the palace, 

Now, Bhikshus, on another occasion the Bodhisattva saved 
with a large retinue, by the western gate for the garden. He 
beheld a dead man on the road, with a shroud over him, and 
followed by his kinsmen, all crying, weeping and moaning 
with dishevelled hair, their heads bent down, beating their 
breasts and lamenting. Seeing this he, though aware of its 
nature, thus questioned the charioteer : 

“ Charioteer, who is this man being carried on a bier, by men 
who are casting nails and hair and dust on their heads, and 
walking while beating their breasts and lamenting in many 
mournful words?” | 

~The charioteer replied : 

“Lord, this man has died in the Jambudvipa. Never more 
shall he behold his mother and father, his son and wife. Aban- 
doning his house of enjoyment, his mother and father, his rela- 
tives and kinsmen, he has attained the next world. He will 
never again cast a look on his kinsmen.”’ 

The Bodhisattva exclaimed : 

“ Fie on youth surround d by decay ; fie on health besieged 
by divers ailments; fie on man living a transient life; fie on 
ibe enjoyment of men of sense. 
© Biven were there not decay and disease and death, still there 
is the great pain to the sustainer of the fivefold senses (skandhas). 
What good is there in those who are always doomed to decay, 
disease and death? Turn back, I shall reflect on their deliver- 
ance.” 

Thereupon the Bodhisattva caused the chariot to be tarned 
back, and returned to the palace.é 

Now, Bhikshus, when the Bodhisattva, on sadlieescaetibal 
started with a large retinue for the garden by the northern gate,’ 
there appeared, through the grace of the Bodhisattva and the — 
instrumentality of those Devaputras, a Bhikshu on the road. 
‘The Bodhisattva beheld that Bhikshu standing calm, quiet, self 





aad a partadt Brahmachéri ; his eyes tamned not t . this side | 
~ or that side, but were directed to the junction of the two eyes® (the | 
bridge of the nose); cheerfully following his path, cheerful in mo- 
+ tion, was cheerfully looking on every side, and cheerfully bearing 
both his alms-bowl and his vestment. Beholding him, the 
Bodhisattva, though aware of his nature, thus questioned the 
charioteer : 

‘Charioteer, who is this peaceful man of contented mind, 
whose eyes turn not in restlessness, but are fixed on the junction 
of the two, who is arrayed in ochre-coloured garment, who is of 
peaceful action, carrying his alms-bowl, and is neither haughty 
nor puffed up ?” 

The charioteer replied : 

‘Lord, he is a man of the order called Bhikshu. Having 
abjured all sensuous desires, he is of modest behaviour. Having 
accepted mendicancy, he beholds his own self and the outside 
world with the same feeling. Devoid of affection and enmity, he 
lives by begging.” | 

The Bodhisattva remarked : 

“This is well said, and it meets my approbation. Mendicancy 
has always been held in esteem by the learned. Where there is 
welfare for self as well as for others there is happy living, and 
it bears sweet immortal fruit.” 

Thereupon, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva caused his chariot to 
be turned back, and returned to the palace. | 

Now, Bhikshus, the King Suddhodana, seeing bee the Bodhi- 

»sattva was thus affected, made arduous exertions for his protec. 
tion, He caused high walls to be built round the palace, 
a broad moat to be excavated, heavy doors to be hung, guards to be 
set up, veterans to be encouraged to do their work of guarding, 
vehicles to be kept in attendance, and coats of mail to be put 
on. At the four principal gateways of the town, close by the doors, | 
he caused four large bodies of troops to be stationed for the 
protection of the Bodhisattva, so. that they may be day and 

. night on the’ watch, and prevent thé Bodhisattva from: going. 
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away.” Th the j inner . apartments he iesued orders, saying, ne «Let - 
there be no cessation of music; let all sensuous enjoyments : 
be practised ; let all feminine charms be displayed; and let the 
Prince be so engaged that, his mind being occupied, he may not 
retire to mendicancy.” | 

On this subject the following Gaéthds may be cited : 

“At the gate were stationed valiant warriors, armed with 
swords and other weapons. There were stationed elephants, 
horses, chariots, and mail-clad veterans mounted on elephants. 
Moats were excavated, majestic arches and— “lofty walls were 
erected, many doors were hung most firmly, and their motion 
produced a sound which was audible from the distance of two 
miles (a kros’a.) (1) 
©The S’kyas with downcast mind guarded the gates night 
and day, and the roar of their mighty vigour reverberated every- 
where. The citizens were greatly distressed, and were full of 
fear lest the beautiful Prince should depart and forsake them, 
for the departure of this scion of the S’dkya race would destroy 
the royal line. (2) 

“The young ladies had orders not to stop the music; con- 
stantly to indulge in sensuous pastimes; to keep the mind 
enthralled ; to display their feminine charms in every possible 
way, and to make every exertion to put obstruction in the way 
of the handsome one’s departure. (3) 

At the time of the departure of the noble charioteer there will 
be seen these omens: ducks, herons, peacocks, mainas, and par-. 
rots will become dumb. In the palace, at the windows, at 
the gateways, on terraces, and pavilions people will sit sighing 
in grief, and thinking with their heads bent down. (4) 

“Tn the tanks and lakes the handsomest lotuses will become 
faded, the trees will be bereft of leaves and blossoms, and none 
will flower; the strings of the vind, the vallaki and other musi- 
cal instruments will snap asunder, and trumpets and arama will, 
‘without being struck, burst, and produce no music. (5) . | 
+ The people were afflicted at heart; the whiole tow. was 
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immersed in a horrid sleep ; no one’s mind was turned to dancing, 
_ or singing, or pleasure ; the king himself was in deep grief, and 
distracted by the apprehension that the high glory of the S’akya 
‘-race would be destroyed. (6) 

‘“‘ Gopa was sleeping in a separate bed, as was the king, and 
at midnight she dreamt this dream ; the whole earth was being 
shaken, as also the mountains with their stony crests; and trees, 
torn from their roots by the wind, lay on the ground. (7) 

“The moon and the sun did not shine, but were cast on the 
ground along with the starry host. She saw her hair had been 
clipt by her right hand, her crown broken, her hands cut off, 
and so were her feet, and she was denuded. Her pearl necklace 
was torn, and she saw the shepherd’s daughter (a play on the 
name Gopd) quite mutilated. (8) 

She saw her bedstead divested of its four feet and lying on the 
ground. She beheld the well-decorated and handsome staff of 
the king’s umbrella broken in twain, and all his ornaments 
lying defaced and scattered in water. Her husband’s ornaments 
and dress and crown she beheld in distress lying on the bed. (9) 

‘She beheld meteors shooting forth from the town, and the 
palace immersed in darkness. In her dream she saw the well- 
decorated jewelled lattices all broken and showy pearl garlands 
lying scattered ; the great ocean was in trouble, and the mountain 
king Meru torn from its place and trembling. (10) 

“These sights saw the S‘ikya daughter in her dream, and, 
waking after the dream, with terror-struck eyes she thus 
addressed her husband: ‘ Lord, say what will happen to me; I 
can remember having seen no such dream before, and my mind 
is greatly agitated.’ (11) | 

“ Hearing this, the prince replied to Gop4 in a voice sweet as~ 
the twitter of the sparrow, deep as the sound of the drum, and 
venerable as that of Brahma, ‘ Be of good cheer; no evil can 
happen to you. Only persons who have performed many vir-— 
tuous deeds can behold a dream like this; none who has gone 
through many pains can dream such a dream. (12) 
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—«¢ What you ere seen of the quakings of the earth ana of 
broken peake fallen on the ground, are nothing more than Devas, — 
Nagas, Rékshasas and beings in general, offering you the highest 
adoration. (13) : 
_« ¢ What you have seen of trees uprooted and of your Hatt torn 
with the right hand, mean that you, Gop4, will quickly rend 
asunder the trammels of pain, and relieve thy purified vision of 
all objects of longing. (14) 

«¢ What you have seen of the sun and the moon fallen down, 
and of stars and planets cast down, mean, dear Gopd, that you 
will, having destroyed all inimical pains, become the adored and — 
admired of the world. (15) - 

‘“¢¢ What you have seen of discoloured pearl-necklaces, and of 
akedness of your entire body, imply that you, Gop4, will soon 
exthange your feminine body for that of a man for ever. (16) 

«What you have seen of your bedstead dislocated of its” 
feet, and of the staff and ornaments of the umbrella broken, 
mean that you, Gop, will, crossing the fourfold sin, behold me 
the only umbrellaed one in the three regions. (17) 

«¢ What you bave seen of ornaments cast about, and my head- 
dress and apparel heaped on my bedstead, mean that you, Gopé, 
will soon behold my person with its auspicious marks bepraised 
in every region. (18) 

«¢ What you have seen of the hundred millions of li¢hts 
darting out of the town, and of the palace being immersed in 
darkness, indicate that I shall, dear Gopd, diffuse the light of 
knowledge in the regions now enveloped in the darkness of 
delusion. (19). 

*** What you have seen of the pearl necklace destroyed and 
its rich golden thread torn, betoken that I, rending asunder the 
network of pain, shall soon redeem the thread of bnverstencine 
after purifying it. (20) | 
. “*Since, Gopd, you picture me in your (mind) with respect 
and utmost endeavour, during your daily worship, there is no_ 
mishap or grief in store for you ; soon shall yous attain green” 
_ tion and pleasure. (21) — 
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mee ‘An former times alms were bestowed by me, good behaviour 
| practised, and forbearance always cultivated; therefore, they 
shall all enjoy gratification and pleasure who attain my grace. (22) 
Endless purifications have been effected by me for ten 
millions of years (kalpas), and the path of the Bodhi purified by 
my exertions; therefore they shall all rend asunder the threefold 
sin who attain my grace. (23) é 

_&¢ Be of good cheer, and grieve not; feel satisfied, and cultivate 
affection; you will soon be the possessor of gratification and 
pleasure. Know, dear Gopé, that these signs are auspicious 
to you.’ (24) 

«The being who was full of the glory of virtuous deeds, whose 
head was the fountain of vigour, dreamt the premonitory dreams. 
which become manifest at the time of departure from homgf 
the noblest of beings, full of the merits of former good deeds. 
(25) “e 

“He beheld immense hands and feet immersed in the waters 
of the four great oceans, the earth was in deep sleep, and the 
noble mountain Meru had bent down its head. (26) 

“In dream a light was seen which showed that every one on 
the earth was immersed in dense darkness, An umbrella was 
uplifted on the earth, and it was resplendent in the three regions, 
and on whomsoever its light fell he was freed from all distress, 
and was restored to peace. (27) 

© Four beautiful animals of a black colour were scratching 
(the earth) with their hands and feet ; a wonderful bird of four 
colours changed into one colour was seen walking over a mound 
of vile, disgusting filth without being in any way soiled. (28) 

“ Again he saw in his dream a river full of water whereby | 
were many millions of beings, and he was ferrying them over 
and placing them on firm ground where there was neither aa 
nor grief. (29) : 

Again, he beheld numerous. decrepit. people, afflicted with 2 
disease, devoid of the capacity for recovery, and totally bereft - 
of. strength, and he, becoming a physician , was, by the —— 
tion of various medicaments, curing them by millions. (80) 





oe He saw “himself seated on a Ansons on the top. of the 
8 Sumeru mountain, and disciples with folded hands were humbly 
saluting him. He saw himself victorious in the midst of a battle, 
and the immortals in the sky were cheering him with delightful 
sounds. (31) 

“These were the dreams which the Bodhisattva dreamt; they 
were full of auspicious and charming deeds, and by hearing of 
them men and gods were filled with delight. It will not be 
long before this noble being will become the god of gods and 


men.” (32) 


NOTES. 


1. The Bodhisattva, having been thus exhorted by the Devaputra, 
revealed this dream, p. 255. The southern versions make no reference 
tothedream, The ‘ Buddha-charita’ is, likewise, silent aboutit. But 
the ‘Romantic History’ amplifies it greatly. According to it the: 
Devaputra T’so-Ping caused s.ven dreams to appear to the king. Tn 
the first the king beheld “a great imperial banner like that of Indra, 
around which were gathered innumerable crowds of people, who, 
lifting it and holding it up, proceeded to carry it through Kapilavastu, 
and finally went from the city by the Eastern gate.” The second 
made the Prince mount a chariot drawn by great elephants and go 
out by the Southern gate. The third sent out.the Prince mounted on 
a four-horse chaise by the Western gate. ‘The fourth exhibited a 
discus going out by the Northern gate. The fifth showed the Prince 
striking a drum with a large mace in the middle of the four great 
highways of the city. The sixth placed the Prince on a high tower | 
from which he scattered jewels to a large crowd there assembled. 

The seventh exhibited six men in the suburbs of the city, wailing 
and plucking their hair in grief, . 
- The king, upon seeing these, was greatly distressed, and souvened: cy 
-couneil at, night, and snother the next ee but. ans. anaes 
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‘ dsipoundetn of dreams in his court Failed to interpret the dreams, 
The Devaputra who had eaused the dreams then appeared i in court int 
disguise, and expounded the dreame, the exposition in substance 
being that the Prince would renounce the world. Beal’s ‘Romantic 
Legend,’ pp. 1117. oe 3 

2. Then three palaces fitted for use in different seasons were 
erected, p. 255. The ‘Romantic Legend’ interpolates the palaces in 
its account of the Prince’s attaining his majority. See ante, Note 1, 
p. 217. So does the Siamese text, which describes the palaces and 
their decorations in some detail. Alabaster’s ‘Wheel of the Law,’ 
pp. 119 et seg. | 

8. The Bodhisattva ordered the charioteer, “quickly get the 
chariot ready ; I propose to go to the garden,” p. 256. The ‘ Roman- 
tic Legend’ accounts for the desire to go to the garden by saying 
that the Devaputra T’so-Ping so influenced the songs of-the ladies 
in the palace that they all related to the charms of the garden in mid- 
spring, and they created a longing for outdoor recreation. Beal’s 
‘Romantic Legend,’ pp. 107, 115. The dream is spontaneous accord- 
ing to Bigandet. | 

4. Now on the seventh day the whole town was decorated, p. 256. 

This is a repetition of the preparations made for the tournament, 
{ante, p. 203). 

5. Lord, this is a person overpowered by age, p. 257. The reply 
of the charioteer, according to the ‘ Buddha-charita,’ in this, as in the 
subsequent cases, was inspired by the Devaputra. (Beal's version, 
p. 83.) It would also have it that the sights seen we e visible only to 
the Prince and his charioteer, but not to the retinue of the Prince 
(p. 36). 

6.7. The Bodhisattva caused the chariot to be turned back, and 
returned to the palace, p. 559. The Bodhisattva on another occasion, 
started with a large retinue for the gurden, by the northern gate, 
‘p. 659. The return and departure, according to the ‘ Buddhacharita,’ 
did not take place as stated here. “The charioteer, remembering 
the king’s exhortation, feared much nor dared go back; straight 
forward then he pressed his panting steeds, passed gawaed to the 
gardens, (came to) the groves and babbling streams of er ystal water, . 
the pleasant trees, spread out with gaudy verdure.” The ladies: in 
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‘the garden surrounded the Prince and tried their utmost, by the dia 
play of their amorous arts and other faseinations, to entertain. the 
Prince, but failed. The Prince remained unmoved. Wdayi, the 
minister’s son, then came to him, and argued with him at great 
Fength in order to divert him from his mournful mood. He specially 
adverted to the instances of Visvamitra, Agastya, Gautama, Sankha, 
Indra, Vrihaspati, Pardgara, Kavafiga and other great Braébmani¢ — 
saints who had succumbed to the charms of the fair sex. The 
Prince, however, was greatly superior to him in dialecties, and 
eompletely defeated him. ‘he ladies, failing to entertain the Prince, 
returned to the city in shame and sorrow, and when the garden was 
deserted by all others, the Prince himself came back, deeply immersed 
in painful thoughts. Beal’s ‘ Buddha-charita,” pp. 37—46. 

8. Directed to the junction of the two eyes, p. 260. According 
to the Yogis, the best way to prevent the mind from wandering 
during meditation is to keep the eyes directed towards the tip of 
the nose; but here the bridge of the nose is preferred, though it is 
not always visible. See my translation of Putanjali, p. 22. 

9. The Bodhisattva caused his chariot to be turned back, and 
returned to the palace, p. 260. The ‘ Buddha-charita’ bas given quite 
a different version. According to it the oecasion is that of the 
ploughing match (anée, p. 190), when the Prince, after seeing the exer- 
eises of the husbandmen, retired to a corner and took his seat under a 
jambu tree. A Devaputra came to him in the disguise of a Bhikshu, 
and lectured him on the vanity of the world. On his way back from 
the garden the Prince met his kinsmen and friends “all of whom,. 
joined in relationship, dreaded the pain of separation.” Hearing the 
words “separation and association” his mind turned towards her- 
mitage, and he repaired to his father, to obtain his permission to 
retire from the world. (Beal’s version, pp. 47 to 52.) The Burmese 
version gives a different turn to the story. According to it the 
Prince was returning from the ploughing match in great pomp and 
state, and when he entered the city, a princess, “named Keissa 
Gautami, was contemplating from her apartments the triumphant 
entrance of Phralaong into the city. She admired the noble and 
graceful deportment.of Prince Meiddat, and exclaimed with feelings 
-of.inexpressible delight, ‘Happy the father and mother who have 
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| inch an ba ccinparable son! Tappy, the wife. who | is blest. with. b such, 
‘an accomplished husband!’ On hearing those words, Phralaong 
desired to understand their meaning and know theig. bearing. ‘By 
what means,’ said he to himself, ‘can a heart find peace and: -happie 
ness?’ And he set about ardently for the happy state of Nirvana. a 
(Bigandet’s Legend I, pp. 58 f) The ‘Romantic Legend’ [p. 21] 
relegates the visit tothe king for his permission after the interview 
with the Bhikshu. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE RENUNCIATION. 


The Bodhisattva thinks of leave-taking. Appears before his father's palace. 
Leave obtuined. Arrangements to prevent the Prince’s departure. Gautami’s 
arrangements. ‘The four resolves of the Bodhisattva, Distorted and disgusting ~ 
condition of the ladies of the palace, The Bodhisattva’s 32 roflections. His vision 
of the celestial hosts worshipping him. His conversation with Chhandaka. 
Celestial hosts come to worship him. Poetical description of the departure. Grief | 
of the guardian divinity of the city. The Bodhisattva’s progress. He parts with 
his horse and ornaments, cuts off his top-knot and puts on a hermit’s garb. Grief 
in the palace on the Prince’s departure. Return of Chhandaka to the palace. 
Gopa’s grief. Chhandaka’s description of the departure. 


Now, Bhiksbus, the Bodhisattva thus reflected; “it would 
be unbecoming and ungrateful on my part if I should go away 
without informing the great king S’uddhodana and obtaining | 
the permission of my father.” Accordingly, in the depth of the. 
night, descending from the palace in which he was dwelling, he 
went and stood before the palace of the great king S’uddhodana. 
As he stood, the whole of the palace became ablaze by the light 
of his person. The king was thereby awakened, and seeing 
the light, he called the warder, and asked, ‘“‘ Warder, has the sun - 
arisen from which comes this light ? ” | 

The warder replied: “ Lord, the first half of the night has 
scarcely yet transpired. . 

«¢The light of the sun produces shadows of trees and vail ; 
it heats the body and produces perspiration ; and ducks, peacocks, 
parrots, koels, and brahmani-geese raise their respective voices 
break of day. (1) : 

_ “© This light, however, lord of men, is pleasant and gratifys. 
ing; it is an exciter of gladness and beneficial; it produces no 
“burning sensations; of walls and trees there is no shadow; it i is 
doubtless due to (our) attaining this day some merit,’ -) pes 
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He, the king, from his seat, cast his eyes on the ten-sides ; 
he beheld near him the pure being of faultless eyes. He wished 
to arise from his bedstead, but did not, the owner of might and 
knowledge showed his respect for his father (by eee 
towards him). (8) | 

‘‘The Prince, standing in front, thus addressed the king: : Do 
not interrupt me any more, nor should you grieve. Lord, the time 
and moment for my departure having arrived, pardon me, king, on 
your part and on the part of your kin and people for my act.’ (4) 

“The king, with tearful eyes, thus replied to him: ‘ what ad- 
‘vantage will there be by thy departure? Ask whatever you re~ 
quire, and I shall grant it. Be merciful to the royal race, to me, 
and to the kingdom.’ (5) 

“‘ The sweet-voiced Bodhisattva thus responded : ‘ Lord, I desire 
that you should give me four blessings, should you be able to 
grant them, and with them I shall abide here, and you wilk 
always see me in the house, for I shall not depart. (6) 

<©¢T desire, lord, that decay shall never assail me, and I shall} 
continue in my youthful radiance all along. I should always 
remain in health, and no disease shall attack me. I should be of 
unmeasured life, and never be subject to death. (7) 

*¢¢T should always be abundantly wealthy, and no misfortune 
shall assail me.? The king was overpowered with deep grief on 
hearing these words. ‘Son, you want what I have no power 
to grant. The fear of decay, disease, and deatt as also of 
misfortune, (8) 

Sages, ibe after living for eons (kalpas), have not been able 
to overcome.’ 

“ Hearing these words of his father, the Prince said, ‘ ‘Lord, if 
you cannot now grant me the four blessings,—freedom from the 
fear of decay, disease, death and misfortune,— (9) 

« «Then listen, king, to my prayer for another gift; it is 
departure ; offer me no obstruction.’ On hearing these words of 
the noble being, the king suppressed his love and rent asunder | 
the bonds of filial affection. (10) - 


. “€€Your desire for the emancipation of the world is worthy of | 
encouragement, as it will be beneficial May your wishes bée- 
Fulfilled.’ 72 (11) 

Wow, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, returning to his palace, sat on | 
his couch. None could know anything of his going and coming. 

Now, Bhikshus, when the night had ended, king S’uddhodana 
assembled the S‘4kyas, and, relating all the facts, asked them: 
“The Prince is sure to depart. What should we do?” 

The S‘akyas said, “ Lord, we shall protect him.” 

“ How?” 

The S’Akyas said, “ We are a host of S’ikyas, and he is alone. 
What power has he to defeat us by force?” 

Thereupon five hundred scions of the S/akya race, well-armed, 
highly proficient, well taught in the use of the arrow and other 
arms, and of mighty power in gymnastics, were, by order of the 
king, posted at the Eastern gate of the town for the protection of 
the Bodhisattva. Each of these scions had under him five chariots 
and a hundred retainers, and each chariot had five fighting men 
and a hundred followers, and these were posted for the protection 
of the Prince. Similar bodies of guards were placed at the 
Southern, Western and the Northern gates (the details are re- 
peated in the text). Elderly S’Akyas, both male and female, placed 
themselves gt every square, at every cross-road and highway, to 
protect the Prince. King S’uddhodana, attended by a retinue of 
five hundred chiefs mounted on horseback or on sa kept 
watch all night at the gate of his own palace. 

«The Gautama lady Mahdprajapati sent for her attendants 
(and ordered them), ‘Do ye place bright lights at the door, and. 
set up beacon lights bright as the mani jewel on staffs ;* hang up 
strings of lights and make this house refulgent. (1) - 

‘“¢ Kngage yourselves in music; keep yourselves awake 
without winking all night; and watch the Prince, so that he may : 
not depart without any one knowing it. (2) | i dus 

© Attired in mail, holding quivers, and armed with sivords, 
bows, arrows, iron spears, iron ve let. ervey one ) exert, for — 
“protection of my dear son. (3) — | | : 
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. oat : Close all the gateways with their massive doors fionatid on 
: machines and chgins 33 open them not at improper times, nor: 
“allow a single soul to go out of this place. (4) | 
~ € 6 Decorate yourselves with jewelled necklaces, with pearl. 
necklaces, with face ornaments, with crescents, with chains, , 
zones, earrings, chaplets of coins* and anklets, : 
*‘¢ Should he suddenly start for the good of men and sede 
like a mad elephant, do you so exert your power as not to hurt 
him. (6) | 
© ¢Those of you women holding lances, who protect the 
bedstead of the Prince,®> be not drowsy, but keep your eyes open 
like birds. (7) | 
“¢ For the protection of the king cover this room with jewelled 
net-work. Recite sweet letters and sounds all the night through, 
and protect the defectless. (8) | 
“*< Let each awake the next; be not remiss; watch all through | 
the night, so that he may not depart, forsaking his kingdom and 
his royalty. (9) : 
*** On his departure everything in the royal race » will be grievous, 
and this royal line of long standing will be cut off.’”’ (10) 
Now, Bhikshus, twenty-eight great Yaksha generals led by 
Panchika, the Yaksha generalissimo, and five hundred sons of 
Hariti (a Yakshini) assembled and held this consultation: This 
day, venerable sirs, the Bodhisattva will make his departure ; it is 
meet, therefore, that we should exert ourselves for h.s worship.” 
The four great kings (of the quarters), entering the metropolis 
named Adakavatt, invited a large concourse of Yakshas ; “this day, 
venerable sirs, the Bodhisattva will make his departure, and 
it. is meet aad - should issue with the feet of his horse sus- 
tained by you.” | 7 
The Yaksha assemblage said ; “ His nature is as hard ag the | 
thunderbolt; that noblest of beings is infrangible, Néréyana 
himself, endowed with immense power and vigour, and never to. 
be shaken, One may ater the a Merg as. iran as if it it wore 
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support him who is weighted with the Meru mountain of Jina 
merits and endowed with virtue and knowledge.” 

Vais'ravana said: “ He, the ruler, is heavy to those men who 
are inflated with vanity; but know that he is light to those who 
are weighted with love. With exertion and earnestness apply 
yourself, and you will find him as light as a floss of cotton 
flying in the air. I shall march in front; do you bear the horse. 
In the departure of the Bodhisattva there is a large fund of 
virtue and respectability. ” 

Now, Bhikshus, Sakra, the king of the gods, addressed the 
- Devas of Trayastrifisa: ‘ this day the Bodhisattva will make his 
departure, therefore you all should earnestly apply yourselves to 
his worship.” 

A Devaputra of the name of Lalitavytiha said, “I shall in 
the meanwhile put to sleep all men, women, boys and girls in the 
great city of Kapilavastu.” 

S‘Antasumati, another Devaputra, said, “I shall at the same 
time make the sound of all the horses, elephants, donkeys, camels, 
buffaloes, women, men, boys and girls to melt away and be inau- 
dible.” 

Vythamati, a Degen, said, “I shall prepare the road 
through which the Bodhisattva will make his exit by erecting 
under the skya line of benches measuring in length seven cars, 
and resplendent as the diamond and the Mani jewel; by setting 
up along the line parasols, flags, and pennons; by strewing on it 
various kinds of flowers; and by making it redolent with the 
aroma of diverse incenses, pills and pastilles.”’ 

The Ndéga king, Airdvata, said, “I shall hold up on my 
trunk a pavilion thirty-two yojanas in extent. Ascending on it 
the Apsarasas may engage in concert, and by music and songs 
offer due homage to the progress of the Bodhisattva.” 

S’/akra himself, the king of the ee said, “I shall throw i 
the doors and point out the way.” : 

-Dharwachérf, a Devaputra, said, “I shall make the palace ¢ to | 
gd repulsive.” 1g 
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- -Sanchodaks, a Devaputra, said, “I shall make the Bodhi- 
 gattva arise from bis bed.” 

- Then the Naga kings Varuna, Manasvi, Ségare, cedars 
Nanda, and Upananda, thus remarked: ‘“‘ We too shall engage 
- ourselves in the worship of the Bodhisattva; we shall produce a 

cloud befitting the season, and shower therefrom powdered i 
_sdra sandal-wood.” 

Thus, Bhikshus, did the Devas, Néeas, Yakshas, and Gan- 
dharvas deliberate and settle their resolves, © 

When the Bodhisattva was reclining on his pada | in the 
female apartments of the palace of music, and cogitating about . 
religion, and thinking of the careers of former Buddhas and 
the good of the whole creation, four of his former desires pre-_ 
sented themselves prominently before his mind. What were 
these. four? ‘“ Desiring the supremacy of Sayambhu and. the 
faculty of omniscience I had fortified myself with this resolve. 
Beholding living beings in pain, I had said, Ah, yes, rending 
asunder the wheel of the world, I shall proclaim the sound of 
redemption to thase people who have fallen bound on the great 
wheel of the world; I shall redeem the beings who are loaded 
with the heavy fetters of desires.” This was the first former 
desire which became prominent. 

Ah, yes, I had said, I shall spread the light of religion, the 
destroyer of the darkness of ignorance, for the people who have 
been lost in the wilderness of the world’s ignorance and darkness, ; 
‘and whose eyes are enveloped in the case of the. darkness of 
ignorance, and who are devoid of the eye of wisdom. Showing 
the lamp of knowledge, by administering the medicine of the 
threefold emancipatory knowledge, with the adjunct of means 
:(updya) and wisdom (prajnd) I shall cure the eye of knowledge 
of those who are blinded by all engrossing ignorance, darkness 
‘and dense mass of impervious obscurity.” This was the becoud 
former desire which became prominent. | 
+. “Ah, yes, I had said, for those who have uplifted theptandard | 

of vanity, who have immured themselves in pride and selfishness, 
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sitio. are in the grasp of the shark of selfishness (lit. me and mine,) : 
Tshall rectify the power of cognition, and, by pointing out the 
true path to those who are in the quest of self, knock down the | 
flag of vanity.” This was the third former desire which became 
ran 3 | 

“ Ah, yes, I had said, for those who are of peaceless mind, ahs 
‘are drowsy, who are covered with the veil of quality, who have a 
velocity which is no velocity, who are whirling about from this 
region to another, and from that to this, who are not retired from 
the world; who are mounted on the wheel of fire, I shall unfold a 
peaceful and sense-satisfying religion.”? This was the fourth 
‘former desire that became prominent. 

At this moment the inner apartments were made to appear 
distorted and repulsive by Dharmachiri, the Devaputra, through 
certain Devaputras of the class S’uddhévasakdyika. Having 
made everything appear ina disordered and inauspicious form, 
the celestials, from under the sky, thus addressed the Bodhisattva 
‘in Géthas: 

They said, “the great sages, sons of gods, know that thy 
eyes are wide open hike a full-blown lotus; how can you feel any 
pleasure in dwelling on this cremation ground ?” 

Thus exhorted by the chief gods, the Bodhisattva for a moment 
cast his eyeggon the inner apartments; he saw, in short, the ladies 
lying naked on a cremation ground. 

He, the Bodhisattva, cast his eyes on .the ladies; he looked at 
them with attention, (he found) some of them had their dresses 
in disorder; some of them had their tresses dishevelled ; some of 
‘them had .their ornaments scattered about; some had their 
tiaras knocked off; some had their chins resting on thei. 
‘shoulders; some had their mouths distorted; some had their 
eyes staring; some had saliva flowing down their mouths; some 
‘were groaning ; some were laughing; some were talking wildly ;" 
some were grinding their teeth; some had their faces. dis- 
‘ooloured ; ; some had their beauty disfigured; some had: their- 
‘erms extended; some had their faces. distorted ; some had 
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their heads uncovered; some had their heads veiled; some had 
their faces twisted on one side; some had their bodies muti- 
lated ; some had their members broken ; some were humped ; some 
were troubled with a racking cough ; some were reclining on drums 
(mridafigas) with their bodies and heads twisted ; some were lying 
unconsciously while holding in their hands vin4, vallaki and other 
musical instruments ; some were making a noise with their teeth 
by biting their flutes ; some were knocking on the kimpala, nae 
kula, sampa, tadava,’ and other musical instruments; some were 
winking and opening their eyes ; some were gaping wide. Behold- 
ing this repulsive scene of the ladies lying on the ground, the 
Bodhisattva realised in his mind the idea of the cremation gromne: - 

On this subject this may be said: 

* Beholding these, that lord of beings, drawing a merciful sigh, 
thus spoke in distress: ‘‘ Alas! how can I associate with the 
beings here assembled ; I must retire to asceticism. Those who 
associate with worldly persons, immersed in the darkness of 
delusion and indulging in evil disposition and sensuality, are 
like birds in a cage; they never acquire their freedom.” 

Now, the Bodhisattva, having again examined with the opens 
ing light of religion the inner apartments and the beings there, 
and aggrieved by the sense of profound sorrow, oe gave vent 
to his lamentation : | 

(1) These stupid beings are being slaughtered, even as the 
condemned are by hangmen, 

(2) These stupid beings are taking delight, even as the ig 
norant do, in well-painted vases filled with offal, 

(3) These stupid beings are sinking, even as elephants do in 
water, | 

(4) These stupid beings are being fettered, as are thieves 
in a prison, 

(5) These stupid beings are disposed, as are vigs, to rash into 
filth, 

(6) These stupid oe are attached, as are dogs, to hdllow 
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ef 1) ‘These stupid beings are dropping, like moths, into the 
fine of a lamp, 

- (8) These stupid beings are being destroyed, as are aeukeas in 
a oer (valaya means both a trap or enclosure as also bracelets), 

(9) These stupid beings are being tortured, as fishes one 
in a net, 

(10) These stupid beings are being vexed, as are serpents by 
sticks,* 

(11) These stupid beings are being impaled, as are malefac- 
tors on spikes, 

(12) These stupid beings are rotting, even as weak elephants 
do in a morass, 

(18) These stupid beings are in distress, as are those whose 
ships are wrecked in mid-ocean, 

(14) These stupid beings are precipitating themselves, as the 
born-blind do in a large waterfall, 

(15) These stupid beings are progressing, like water ina 
crevice, downwards to the nether regions, 

(16) These stupid beings are being smashed, as is the great 
earth at the end of an eon, 

(17) These stupid beings are whirling like a potter’s wheel 

turning on its pivot, 

(18) These stupid beings are kept roaming about like the 
born-blind on a mountain, 

(19) These stupid beings are pulling at different sides like 
leashed dogs, 

(20) These stupid beings are being dried up lke grass and 
trees in summer, 

(21) These stupid beings are wasting like the moon in the 
wane, | 

(22) These stupid beings are being eaten up, as are serpents 
by Garuda,’ | 
(28) These stupid beings are being devoured like boate a by a 
great whale, (makara). 


* Not given in M. Foucaux’s translation. 
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(24) These stupid beings are being despoiled like caravans by 
robbers, 

(25) These stupid beings are being broken down like séla 
trees by a storm, 

(26) These stupid beings are being killed like animals by 
fierce poison, 

(27) These stupid beings, full of desires, are being cut up, like 
children, by razors dipped in honey, 

(28) These stupid beings are being carried away like wood 
on a strong current of water, 

(29) These stupid beings are playing, like infants, with ‘their 
own excrement, 

(30) These stupid beings are being struck, like elephants, 
with the goad (afkusa), 

(31) These stupid beings are being destroyed like little chil- 
dren by rogues, 

(82) These stupid beings are throwing away the root of all 
good, like wealth by gamblers, 

(33) These stupid beings are being eaten uP like the mer- 
chants by the Rakshasis.® 

Having by (the sound of) these thirty-two sie filled the 
inner apartments, the Bodhisattva conceived the improprieties 
of the corporeal form, suppressed the idea of repulsion, produced 
the idea of abhorrence, reflected on his own age, beheld the 
wretched condition of the body, perceived that on: body pro- 
ceeded from another, reflected on the idea of welfare, suppressed 
the idea of misfortune, and from the sole of his foot to the top 
of his head he examined his body; he found it had arisen from 
impurity, it consisted of impurity, and it continually discharged 
impurity. Atthis juncture the following verses were recited :— 

*“ The crop of the field of works is nurtured by the water of 
desire, and is called body. [tis disfigured by tears, perspiration, 
‘and exudation of urine; pervaded by molecules of blood; full of 
the secretions of the pelvis and the head, of pus, fat, and sanies ; 
daily watered by disease; it is replete with filth, and redolent 
with repulsive odours of various kinds. (1) 


a Tt isa ac coupacttiva of hee teeth, hair, and fibres ; ; it i. 
| endaned | in an envelope of skin, and covered with hair; within it. 
there are spleen, liver, serum, saliva; it is weak; it is bound by | 
marrow, and tendons, like a (musical) instrument, and shaped 
with flesh ; it is environed by diverse diseases; it has griefs, and 
is oppressed by hunger and thirst. (2) | 

“It is, to living beings, a hell with many portals, an abode 
of death and decay. Who is the sensible person, who, beholding ali 
this, can call his body, the domain of enemies, his own ?”’ (8) 

Thus did the Bodhisattva reflect on the body while abiding in 
his body. 

The Devaputras, assembled under the sky, thus addressed 
Dharmach4ri, a Devaputra. 

“ How is it, sir, that the Bodhisattva is still tarrying ? He is ig 
* looking at the female apartments, he is examining them, and excit+ 
ing the mind ; he is repeatedly closing his eyes. Is it, that this 
being, profound as the ocean, is unable to fathom the depth; or 
is his mind not able to renounce his companions? Let him not, 
invoked by the pure ones, forget his former resolve. ” 

Dharmacbari replied : “ Say not so; knowing that, even before 
this (sight), he had, by the practice of Bodhi, become free. For 
one who has, by the renunciation of work, already arrived at the 
last stage, how doubt you that he will be free ?” ’ 

Now, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, with firm resolve, unfaltering 
mind, and determined understanding, descended from the bed | 
stead, with ease proceeded to the Palace of Music, and, stand- 
ing, facing the east, lowered the jewelled lattice with his right 
hand. Then entering the chamber, he folded his hands so- 
as to make all his ten nails meet; he invited all the Buddhas 
of former times, and, saluting them, cast a look towards the sky. 
He there beheld the sovereign of the immortals, he of a thousand 
_ eyes, surrounded by a hundred thousand Devas, holding flowerg, 

incenses, aromatics, flower-garlands, unguents, powders, dress es, 
parasols, flags, pennons, earrings, jewelled necklaces, and strings, 
wad, with ‘bended body, saluting him. - | 
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_ He beheld, likewise, the four guardians of regions, all attired 
in armour and mail-coats, armed with swords, bows, arrows, 
iron clubs, lances, tridents, beautifully decorated with crowns 
and crests of jewels, and attended by Rakshas, R&kshasas, 
Gandharvas, and Nagas saluting him. | 

He beheld, also, the sun and the moon, the two sons of- gods, 
standing on his two sides, and Pushya, the prince of constella- 
tions, had arisen. 

__ Seeing that midnight had arrived, the Bodhisattva addressed 
" Chhandaka: 

“Tarry not, Chhandaka; bring me the noble horse duly 
caparisoned. All my blessings have attained maturity; verily 
my object will this day be accomplished.” 

On hearing this, Chhandaka, with afflicted heart, thus replied : 
‘¢ Whereto wilt thou proceed, O thou of expanded brow, of eyes ° 
rivalling the petals of the lotus; O thou lion among kings, (beau- 
tiful as) the fullmoon of autumn, as the white lily full blown 
by the moon ; thou of a face like the fresh-blown lotus, of reful- 
gence like purified gold, or the sun, or the moon without a 
mark ; radiant as the sacrificial fire enlivened by clarified butter ; 
brilliant as the Mani jewel, or the lightning ; awe-inspiring like 
the maddened elephant; and of majestic motion like the cow, 
the bull, the lion, or the swan ?” 

The Bodhisattva said, | 
_ “For that for which I sacrificed my hands, feet, eyes, hand- 
some and dear wives, kingdom, wealth, gold, apparel, (1) 

“ Richly bejewelled elephants, and horses of mighty power and 
valour, swift as the wind; for which I cultivated good conduct,!* 
cherished forbearance, and assiduously applied myself to vigour, 
power, meditation, and knowledge, (2) 

“For innumerable millions of eons; for coming into soitade 
with the auspicious and peaceful Bodhi. The time has arrived 
for my necoeming mankind having bodies always a to. 
decay and death.” (3) 

Chhandaka observed : “J did hear, honoured sir, that imme- 
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diately on thy birth thou wast presented to astrologer Brah- 
mans for examination, and they addressed king Suddhodana, 
saying, ‘ Lord, prosperity will attend thy royal race.’ The king 
asked, ‘How so?’ They replied, ‘This prince of a hundred 
auspicious marks has taken birth as your son; he is full of 
the splendour of virtue. He will be a universal sovereign, the 
lord of the four continents, and master of the seven treasures. 
Should he, however, cast his eye on the afflicted world and, 
forsaking the inner apartments, go forth, he will obtain the 
condition of the decayless and deathless Bodhi, and soothe 
mankind with the water of religion.’* But, listen, sir, to my 
wishes and desires. ” 

The Bodhisattva asked, “ What are they ? ” 

He replied, ‘“ Lord, people undergo divers kinds of fasts and 
austerities, putting on skins on their body, matted hair on their 
crowns, and rags and bark for their apparel ; they allow their nails 
and hair and beard to grow long in different styles; they torture 
the flesh in their body in a varicty of ways; they carry on rigor- 
ous fasts and austerities. And why so? (In the hope) ‘ we shall 
“obtain the wealth of men and gods.’ Lord, thou hast already 
attained that wealth. [Thou art the master of] this wealthy, 
delightful, ourishing, peaceful kingdom, abounding in food and 
thickly populated ; these most excellent gardens, rich in various 
kinds of fruits and flowers, resonant with the voice of innumerable 
birds, having tanks decorated with blue, red and white lotuses 
and water-lilies, and resounding with the cry of geese, peacocks, 
koels, herons, sArasas, blooming in mangoes, as’okas, champakas, 
kuvalakas, sessamums, and saffron, planted along their banks,— 
gardens decorated with numerous jewelled arbours, with flower~ 
beds formed like dice-boards, with jewelled seats interspersed, with 
jewelled networks hung above, and adapted for enjoyment in every 
season, replete with the pleasures of the summer, the rainy season, 
the autumn, and the winter. These lofty palaces are like the cloud 


* In some MSS, a line occurs here, the purport of which is not clear, and so 


it has not been translated. 
36 
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of autumn, like the lofty Kailés’a mountain, like Vaijayanta,3 | 
or like the pure court of the gods; they are devoid of grief | 
and annoyances; they are set off with covered courtyards, doors, 
gates, windows, chambers, pavilions, and turrets covered with 
networks set with jewelled bells, Such, lord, are the inner apart- 
ments; they are resonant with the music of the tunava, panava, | 
vina, flute, sampwara, taédava, chard, kimpala, nakula, the sweet- 
sounding mridanga, and the drum,—with dancing, singing, 
joyous and charming concerts, with laughter, gestures, plays, 
and other enticing accomplishments. And thou, son of a god, . 
art youthful; thou hast neither exceeded juvenescence, nor art 
considered young; with a soft body, fresh black hair, by no 
means passed the age of enjoyment, Therefore, do thou enjoy, | 
like Indra of the thousand eyes, the lord of the immortals, 
After that we can retire.” 

At that time this Gath4 was recited :— 

“4), thou, proficient in amorous enjoyments, enjoy even as— 
does the lord of the immortals in the region of the three-times-— 
ten; thereafter, having attained maturity, we shall commence 
fasts and penances.”’ : 

The Bodhisattva said, “ Verily, all these objects of enjoyment, 
Chhandaka, are transitory, fleeting, inconstant, and naturally 
changing ; passing away with the rapidity of a mountain torrent; 
transient as dewdrops; sorrowful ; hollow as an empty fist ; weak 
as the trunk of the plantain tree; painful like unwholesome food ; 
like the autumn cloud now produced and now gone ; transient as 
the lightning in the sky ; producing ultimate mischief like poison- 
ous food ; pain-producing as the maru-creeper ; [worthless] as the 
scribblings of persons of infantile sense ; comparable to bubbles on 
water ; naturally quickly changing; like the illusion of a mirage ; 
arising from a perversion of cognizance ; comparable to illusions ; 
proceeding from perverseness of the mind ; comparable to dreams; 
derivable by acceptance through the perversion of vision ; full of. 
suffering like the sea ; exciter of thirst like salt water ; difficult of 
touch like the head of a serpent ; fit to be avoided by sages like a 
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great precipice; full of dangers, quarrels, faults and vices. 
Known as such they are avoided by the wise, condemned by 
the learned, censured by the respectable, shunned by the sensible, 
accepted by the senseless, and indulged in by the ignorant,” | 

At that time this Gath4 stanza was recited : 

“To be shunned by the sensible as the head of a serpent ; con- 
demnable as an impure pot of urine; knowing sensuous desires 
to be the destroyers of st (true) enjoyment, Chhandaka, I feel 
no sympathy for them. ’ | 

Then Chhandaka, like one pierced with a dart, crying with 
tearful eyes, full of sorrow, thus remarked : 

“Lord, for that for which some undergo manifold and rigorous 
fasts, have hairy skin, matted hair, long hair, long nails, long 
beard, and beggar’s garb; or, wearing bark, many with emaciated 
body betake to fasts, live upon herbs, coarse grains, nettles 
(Ovidea verticellata), holding their heads upwards, observe the 
penance of the cow!*, (1) . 

“‘Cherishing the hope ‘we shall hereby be the noblest, the 
pre-eminent, in this world, the highest emperors, the guardians 
of quarters, or S/akra, the wielder of the thunderbolt, or Yama, or 
the lords of the Devas, or of the Nirmitas, or dwell in the region 
of Brahma, the deviser of the felicity of meditation.’ (2) 

“ All that, thou, the noblest of men, hast at thy command. 
Thy kingdom is vast, rich, prosperous; thy gardens and 
pleasure-grounds and palaces are lofty as the Vaijayanta (palace 
of Indra). Thy female apartments are resounding with the 
sounds of the flute and the lute, with songs and music, 
with dancing and concerts, in well-trained harmony ;—enjoy 
these desirable objects, and depart not, O thou compassionate 
lord |” 
~ The Bodhisattva said : 7 

‘‘ Chhandaka, listen ; hundreds of sufferings have been atunel: 
by me in my former existences,—fetters, imprisonments, beat- 
ings, menaces,—for sensuous objects, but they have not produced. 
peace of mind. (1) -_ 
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| 4 iene, my pure mind was overcome oy sensuous dosives, 

a hewildered by delusion; my vision was blinded by film; these 
_ desires are the suppressors of the cognition of self, and. the 
leaders to the path of pain. (2) 

“They are produced by the want of knowledge of aeons ; 
they are fickle, changing constantly like the cloud; they are 
like the lightning; they may be compared to dewdrops; they 
are hollow, worthless, and unsubstantial; they have no soul; 
they are naturally void. (38) 

“My mind takes no delight in such objects. Bring me, 

Chhandaka, my noble charger, Kanthaka, duly caparisoned. 
Thereby may be accomplished my former aspirations. I shall 
now be the noblest of all, the lord of all religion, the sovereign 
of religion, the sage.” (4) 

Chhandaka said : 

 Forsake not these resplendent sleeping ladies, with eyes. 
beautiful as the petals of a full-blown lotus ; these decorated with 
magnificent necklaces and jewels and precious stones; these 
(beings) brilliant as the lightning detached from the cloud in the. 
sky. (1) 

* How do you think of abandoning concerts of the sweet 
toned flute, the panava, the mridaftga and the vaiisa,—these 
sounding like the voice of the chakora and the Aalaniaka as in 
the homes of the Kinnaris? (2) 

“The pleasing utpala, the autumnal champakas, the sweet- 
scented garlands of threaded flowers, the odorous incense and 
the excellent black frankincense; reject them not, nor the 
unguents and the vestments. (8) 

These viands, well dressed and of excellent flavour and taste, 
these beverages well mixed with sugar,—do not reject ao 
Lord, whereto are you going? (4) : 

- These excellent unguents, warm in winter and witha in 
the summer, made of the uragaséra sandal-wood, these vestments’ 
of Benares, these excellent and charming slothings—reject them 


not. Lord, whereto are you going? (5) 


a6 Those are the five aioe of) blocks of desire (dear) even to to” 
the greatest of the gods ; enjoy them, O master of the power of 
enjoyment! Afterwards you can retire to the forest, 0 noble 
S‘ékya!l” (6) 7 

The Bodhisattva replied : | , 

“ For uncountable and endless eons have I, Chhandaka, anipyed 
these sensuous objects of beauty, sound, odour, flavour, and tac 
tion, of all the various kinds known to man; but I have not 
been gratified thereby. (1) 

“ By me, son of a noble king, sovereignty has been exercised 
over an empire comprising the four continents,—an emperor 
lording over the seven jewels. I have had the fullest share of 
the pleasures of the female apartments. I have reigned over 
the lords of the three-times-ten, and of the Yamas. (2) 

« Forsaking them, when I retired from here to the region of the 
Nirmitas, I enjoyed the proudest and the noblest of beauty; I 
exercised sovereignty over the lord of the Siras, and revelled in the 
richest objects of desire; but I have not been gratified thereby. (3 

What satisfaction can I then this day derive by indulging in 
these worthless objects? I shall therefore, Chhandaka, abjure 
this painful world immersed in a wilderness of grief, (4) 

“ Always burning in the wild fire of pain, without shelter, 
without a future, in the dense darkness of delusion and ignorance, | 
always oppressed by the fear of decay, disease and death, overcome 
by the pain of birth, and overpowered by enemies. (5) 

‘Knowing this I shall embark on board the barque of religion, 
which is firm as adamant, and loaded with the cargo of penance, 
good behaviour, complaisance, vigour, (occult) power, benevolence; 
stout of back, which is made of the adamant of exertion, and 
stoutly bound together. (6) | 

Going on board that vessel I shall first ferry myself over, ae : 
then shall I rescue countless beings from all worldly sins, and» 
carry them across the ocean of grief, swelling with the billows : 
of anger, infested by the sharks of passions and enemies, and : 
difficult.to pass over. This is my wish. (7) _ oe 
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© After ferrying me across this worldly ocean with its sharks of 
inimical desires and the cannibals of pain, I shall place the’ 
countless beings in the sky of bene in se aa and immor- 
tality.” (8) 

On hearing this, Chhandaka wept bitterly, and hen asked, 

Is this your unalterable resolve ? ” 

The Boddhisattva replied, “ Listen to me, Chhandaka, for the | 
emancipation of beings, for their welfare, my resolve is fixed, 
unalterable, changeless, firm, and as immovable as the noble 
Meru mountain.” 

Chhandaka enquired, “ Lord, what may be your resolution ? ” 

The Boddhisattva replied: ‘‘ Were the adamantine thun- 
‘derbolt, the battle-axe, the iron club, arrows and stones to fall 
in showers, were the lightning to lose its brightness, iron to melt 
into a fluid, were the crest of the mountain burning aglow to fall 
on my head, still the desire for home would not revive in me.” 

At this moment the immortals, assembled in the sky, cast 
showers of flowers, and raised the joyous cry, “ Glory be to the 
Lord, the supreme owner of intelligence, who grants security 
to the world! Nothing can tinge the mind of the noble being, 
no more than can darkness, dust or meteors stain the sky; it 
can no more imbibe a desire for worldly pleasures than the new- 
blown lotus the clear water.” 

Now, Bhikshus, the Devaputras S'aéntamati and Lalitavyaha,!s 
having heard the firm resolve of the Bodhisattva, put to sleep 
the whole of the men, women, boys and girls of Kapilavastu, 
and suppressed every sound. 

Now, Bhikshus, the Bodhisattva, aiaied that the inhabi- 
tants of the town were all asleep, that midnight had arrived, 
and that the lord of the stellar heaven was in the constellation 
Pushya,!° knowing, too, that the time for departure had arrived, 
thus addressed Chhandaka, ‘‘ Grieve not, Chhandaka; bring me 
Kanthaka duly caparisoned, and tarry not.” “a 

_ No sooner was this speech delivered, than the four guardians 
of the quarters heard it, and forthwith they retired to their 
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- respective homes, and, performing the worship of the Bodhi- 
“sativa in their chamber, quickly returned to the great city of 
Kapilavastu. 

There, too, came from the east Mahéréjé Dhritaréshtra, the 
lord of the Gandharvas, attended by innumerable hundreds of 
thousands of millions of followers, playing on various musical 
instruments. Arriving there, he circamambulated the great city 
of Kapilavastu, and, taking his position on the east side, stood 
saluting the Bodhisattva. 

From the south came the great king Virtidhaka, attended by 
tens of millions of hundreds of thousands of Kumbhaéndakas, 
carrying in their hands many necklaces of pearls, and bringing ~ 
jewels of various kinds, and’ pitchers full of scented waters of” 
different descriptions. Arriving there, he cireumambulated the 
great city of Kapilavastu, and at the southern spot from which 
he had started on his circumambulation took his position, and 
stood saluting the Bodhisattva. 

In the same way from the west quarter came the great king 
Viripaksha, attended by many tens of millions of hundreds of 
thousands of Nagas with numerous pearl necklaces, various 
kinds of jewels and aromatic powders, produced in the rainy 
season, and blowing zephyrs loaded with perfume. Arriving 
there, he circumambulated the great city of Kapilavastu, and at 
the spot on the west from which he had started on his cireuamam- 
bulation, took his position, and stood saluting the Bodhisattva, — 

From the northern quarter came the great king Kuvera, 
attended by ten millions of hundreds of thousands ‘of Yakshas 
bringing diamonds, jewels, and precious stones, and holding 
lamps and flambeaus in their hands, and armed with bows, 
swords, arrows, iron clubs, tomaras, tridents, discuses, kanayas,!”_ 
darts, and other offensive instruments, and protected by stout 
armour and mail-coats. Having arrived there, he cireamambu- 
lated the areat city of Kapilavastu, and, coming to the spot from. 
which he had started on his circumambulation, took his poster 
‘on the north, and stvod saluting the Bodhisattva, 
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e king of the gods, 56 came, iesmpaned y the 

Ythe plass Trayastrifis’at, bringing excellent flowers, 

s “pales essences, flower garlands, unguents in powder, apparel, 

paraSols, standards, pennants, and ornaments. Having arrived, 

he circumambulated the great city of Kapilavastu, and, coming 

to the spot from which he had started on his circumambulation, 

took his position with his companions in the sky, and remained 
saluting the Bodhisattva. 

Now, Bhikshus, Chhandaka, having heard the words of the 
Bodhisattva with tear-bedimmed eyes, thus addressed him ; 
“Venerable sir, thou knowest well the time, the moment, the 
opportunity ; this is not a fit time for departure. Now, what 
dost thou ordain ? ” | 

The Bodhisattva replied, “‘ Chhandaka, this is the time.” 

Chhandaka enquired, “ for what: purpose is this the time ? ” 

The Bodhisattva answered: “ For that for which I longed for 
ages,—for the salvation of mankind. I desired and longed that, 
after attaining the decayless and deathless rank of the Bodhi, I 
may rescue the world ; the moment for that has arrived.” 

- ‘This is the law of religion. 

On this subject it may be said : | 

“The gods of the earth and of the sky, as also the guardians, 
S’akra, the sovereign of the gods, and his suite, the Devas of the 
class Y4ma, as also the Tushitas, Nirmitas, Paranirmitas and 
Devas of other classes, (1) | 

“Varuna, also Manasvi, the king of the Nagas, Anavat- 
tapta, Ségafa,—they all assembled to worship the noble being 
at the time of his departure. (2) 

“Such of the Devas of the Rip4vachara region, as were of 
peaceful conduct, and always devoted to meditation, also came — 
in a body for the worship of the adored of the three reg gions, 
the eee of men. (3) | 

“ From the ten quarters came Heibiaativas with their respec- : 

ive suites who had formerly followed the (three) jewels, impelled i‘ 
by the desire—‘ we shall behold: ‘the aa ead of ane Ji inty. mand 
. perform due wor ship.’ (4) | -_ ae oe 


